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PREFACE. 



*^lleqiu tmdm mU diiena vitaperaare^ out nostra jactoMtikaprcediearet animui esL^ 

1. Lakstjagx is the priacipal vehicle of tbonght ; and io ntimcrous and important 
irefhe ends to which it is BubHervient, that it is dilHcult to cuiicoive iu whut manner 
the aiEoin of human society could be conducted witliout it. Iik utility, therefore, will 
ever cntitls it to a considerablo sliare of attention in civilized communities, and to an 
important place in t^ systems of education. For, whatever we may thinlc in relation 
toitsorigin-^whether we consider it a special gift from Heaven, or an acquisition of 
loduBtry— a natural endowment, or an artificial invention, — certain it is, that, in the 
present state of ttdngs, our knowledge of it depends, in a groat measure, if not entirely, 
oa the voluntary exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities afforded 
VL Oae may indeed acqnire, by mere imitation, such a knowledge of words, as to 
e^joythe ordinary advantages of speech; and he who is satisfied with the dialect ho 
us 80 obtained, wUl find no occasion for treatises on grammar ; but he who is desirous 
eitha of relishing the beauties of literary composition, or of expressing tiis sentiments . 
vithpropAety and ease, must make the principles of language his study. 

t It is not the business of tbe grammarian to give Imo to language, but to teach it, 
Bgneably to the best usage. Tho ultimate principle by which he must be governed, 
sod with which his instructions must always accord, is that species of custom which 
critics denominate good ube; that is, present, reputable, general use. This principle, 
▼hich is equally opposed to fantastic innovation, and to a pertiuttcious adherence to 
the qnaint peculiarities of andcnt usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
polity. Those rules and modes of speech, which ore established by tills authority, 
BU17 be called the Institutes of Grammar. 

3. To embody, in a convenient form, tho true principles of the English Language ; 
to express them in a Bin^)le and perspicuous style, adapted to tho capacity of youth ; 
to iilostrate them by appropriato examples and exercises; and to give to the whole alt 
possible advantage from method in tho crrongemeut ; are the olyects of the following 
vork. The author has not deviated much from the principles adopted in the most 
Approved grammars already in use ; nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist. It 
▼as not his design to introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established 
niles. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of grammar, received from 
time immemorial ; but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. That which is excellent, may not be perfect; and amendment may be desirable, 
vhere subversion would be ruinous. Believing that no theory con better explain the 
priaciples of our language, and no contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
^e vritcr lias in general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and 
has contented himself with attempting little more than an improved method of incul- 
cating theuL The scope of his labours has been, to define, dispose, and exemplily 
ttiDse doctrines anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to oficr, on 
that aathority, some further contributions to tho stock of grammatical knowledge. 
The errors of former grammarians he has been more studious to avoid tlian to- expose ; 
>nd of their deficiencies the reader may judge, when he sees in what manner they aro 
here supplied. 

5. This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to aH classes of learners, 
vas designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of English Grammar, 
disencumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the sub- 
ject Little r^;ard has therefore been paid to gainsayers. Grammarians have ever 
disputed, and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt most 
ki philological controversy, have well illustrated the couplet of Denliam: 

** The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes. 
Produces sapless lA&ves ia stead of fruits.** 

6. They who set aside the authority of custom, and judge every thing to be ungrann 
natical which appears to them to be unphiloBophical, render the whole ground forever 
disputable, and weary themselves in beating the air. So various have been the notions 
of this sort of critics, that it would be difficult to mention an opinion i\o\. ioMXi^ Vci 
»ome of their books. Amidst this r&go for speculation on a subject pureVy •pTaiC\A.ca\> 
nrious zXiempts JtHve been made, to overthrow that system of Instructvoa, w\utYk.\oTv^ 
age baB reader^ renerable, and long experience proved to be usef u\. Bu\. it \a Tu»xii> 

»tt(rmaebeaa&-torai8oevoa plausible olj/ectiona against tMa Byateni, Xixan V> Vte' 
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vent an other less objoctionablo. Bach attempts have generally met fho reception 
they deserved. Their history will give no encouragement to future innovators. 

T. While some have thus wasted their energii's in eccentric flights, vainly supposing 
that the learning of ages would give place to their whimsical theories; others, with 
more success, not better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innumerably, by 
abridging or modifying the books they had used in childhood. So that they who are 
at all acquainted with the origin and character of the various compends tiius intro- 
duced into our schools, cannot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extensive 
and more permanent patronage, based upon better claims. For, as Lord Bacon oIk 
ccrves, the number of ill- written books is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, but 
by writing others which, like Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the spurious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The author hu^ 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of ori^nality, which are to bo commend^ in 
works of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did the most learned 
and popular of his predecessors. And, though ho has taken the liberty to think and 
write for himself, he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligencQ 
of research, or have followed more implicitly the dictates of that authority wbicli 
gives law to language. 

9. All science is laid in the nature of things ; and he only who seeks it there, eai| 
rightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his pre- 
decessors went right or wron^, who is capable of a Judgement independent of theirs. 
But with what shameful servility have many false or faulty definitions and rules beeii 
copied and copied from one grammar to another, as if authority had canonized their 
errors, or none had eyes to see them I Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is also modes! 
and reasonable ; but modesty does not c-onsist in having no opinion of one^s own, nor 
reason in following with blitid partiality the footsteps of others. Grammar onsup* 
ported by authority, is indeed mere fiction. But what apology is this, for that author- 
ship which has produced so many grammars without originality? Shall he who can- 
not write for himself, improve upon him who cau? It is not deference to merit, but 
impudent pretence, practising on tho credulity of ignorance 1 Commonness alona . 
oxcftipts it from scruuny, and the success it has, is but the wages of its own woilh- 
Icssncss I To read and be informed, is to make a proper use of books for the advance- 
ment of learning; but to assume to be an author by editing mere commonplaces and 
Btol^i criticisms, is equally beneath the ambition cf a scholar and the honesty of a 
man. 

10. Grammar being a practical art, with tho principles of which every intelligent 
person is more or less acquainted, it might bo expected that a book written professedly 
on the subject, should exhibit some evidence of its author's skilL But it would seem 
that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers have Judged themselves qualified to 
teach the art of speaking and writing well ; so that correctness of language and neat- 
ness of style are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There havo 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who havo thought it an object not unworthy 
of their talents, to prescribe and elucidate tho principles of English Grammar. But 
these, for an obvious reason, havo executed their designs with various degrees of suc- 
cess ; and even the most meritorious havo left ample room for improvement, though 
some have evinced an ability which does honour to themselves, while it gives causa 
to regret their lack of an inducement to further labour. Tho mere grammarian can 
neither aspire to praise, nor stipulate for a reward ; and to those who were best quali- 
fied to write, the 6ul::iject could offer no adequate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many years to studies of this nature, and being conversant with 
most of the grammatical treatises already published, the author conceived that tho 
objects above enumerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than they had been in 
any work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that the improvementa 
here offered, are neither few nor inconsiderable. He does not mean, however, to de- 
preciate the labours, or to detract from the merits of those who havo gono before him 
and taught with acknowledged skilL He has studiously endeavoured to avail himBclf 
of all the light they have thrown upon ttiQ sut^ject. For his own information, he has 
carefully perused more than two hundred English grammars, and has glanced over 
many others that were not worth reading. With this publication in view, he has alr.o 
resorted to the original sources of gi'ammatical knowledge, and has not only critically 
considered what he has seen and heard of our vernacular tongue, but has sought with 
some diligence the analogies of speech in the structure of several other languages. 

12. His progress in compiling this work has been dow, and not unattended with 
labour and difiiculty. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that appear in the various 
treatises already before the public, and the perplexities inseparable from bo complicated 
a subject, he has, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explanatio::3 
which appeared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatible with hii 
ultimate object — the production of a practical school grammar. 

13. AmbitiottB of making not a large but an acceptable book, he has compressed into 
iliJs roJume the most essential parts of a mass of matenals ftoxa -wVAcVi uq could aa 

easily have formed a folio. Whether the toil be compensated, ot tvot.^aQbis^aXXet ^l 

litOeeontiequence; be has neither written for bread, nor buUt casJAca vcv XW »\t. \\a 

-w too ireJJ rorsed ia the history of \^ tUcme, too wcU awaro oi l^hvi Y^tocsjixoua toxV-xxxva 
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of authors, to indulge any eonfldent anttdiMtioBg of raeeeig ; }Tt he vill not deny that 
his hopes are large, being oonadous of haring cherished them with a liberality of feel- 
ing which cannot fear diiappointnient. In this temper he would invite the reader to 
a thoroagh perusal of the nillowing pages. A grammar should speak for itself. In a 
work of this feature, every word or tittle which does not recommend the nerfonnance 
to the understanding and taste of the skillftil, is, so far as it goes, a certincate against 
it Yet, if some small errors have escaped detection, let it be recollected that it is al- 
most impossfUe to print with perfbct accuracy a work of this sise, in which so many 
little things should be observed, remembered, and made exactly to correspond. Thcro 
is no hulnan vigilance whi(^ multipUdty may not sometimes baffle, and minutences 
sometimes eluda To most persons grammar seems a dry and difficult Bul;)ect ; but 
there is a diroosition of mind, to whidi what is arduous, is for that very reason allu- 
rfa^ The difficnltieB ^icountered in boyhood tram the use of a miserable epitome, 
and tlie deep impression of a few mortifying blunders made in public, first gave tho 
author a fondness for grammar ; circumstances having since favoured this turn of his 
eeniuB, he has voluntarily pursued the study, with an cssiduity which no man will ever 
imitate for Uie sake of pecuniary rooompcn«c 

14. This work contains a fall series of exercises adapted to its several parts, with 
Eotices of the manner in which they are to be uued, cccurding to the i>Iaoe asfdgntd 
them. The examples of false sjmtax pl%ced under tho rules, are to be corrected otai- 
^r; the four elumtem of exerdses adapted to the four parts of the sul^ji ct, are to bo 
written out by the learner. In selecting examples for thcfte cxerciEov, tho author has 
been studious to economico the leamer*s and tno teacher's time, by admitting thoeo 
only which were very shork He has, in general, reduced each example to a singlo 
fine. And, in this manner, he has been able to i repcnt, in tliis bmall volume, a series 
of exerdses, nooro various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal in 
nomber to all that are contained in Murray^s two octavocs. It is believed that a gram- 
matical treatise at once so oomprehensivo and condse, has not before been offered to 
titepnblie. 

lOk The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause tho principal defl- 
ations and roles to be committed thoroughly to memory, that tliey may cvir after- 
vards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the 
hbour of the learner; but the notion of communicating a competent knowledge of 
grammar without imposing this task, is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
tt avail any thing for the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes 
CO practical application. In etymology and syntax, he should be altematcl;^ exercised 
in teaming small portions of Ms book, and then applying them in parsina, till tho 
irtiole is rendered familiar. To a good reader, the acliicvcment will to neither preat 
nor difficult ; and the exercise is wcU calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en all the faculties of the mind. 

16. The mode of instruction hero recommended is the result of lonp; and successful 
experience. There is nothing in it, which any person of common t:bilities will find it 
difficult to understand or adopt. It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
tmple, rule and praxis ; which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desert, with tho hope of finding an other more rational or moro easy. Tho book itself 
vill m^e any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to observe and practiso 
That it teaches ; and even if Bomo instructors should not adopt the reauicf-t and most 
efficient method of making their pupils familiar with its contents, they will not fuil to 
Inrtruct by it as effectually as they can by any other. "Whoever is acquainted with 
the grammar of our language, so as to have some tolerable fkill in teaching it, m ill 
here find almost every thing that is truo in his own instmcliona, clearly embraced 
nndcr its proper head, so as to bo easy of reference. And perht.ps there ore low, how- 
CTcr learned, who, on a perusal of tho volume, would not be furnished with some im- 
prtant rules and facts which had not before occurred to their own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity cf tho method Is, that it requires the pupil to speak or 
vrite a great deal, and tho teacher very little. But both should couBtontly remember 
tiat grammar is the art of speaking and writing well ; an art which can no more bo 
aoqoired without practice than that of dancing or swimming. And each should bo 
eireful to perform his part handsomely — ^without drawling, omitting, stopping, hcsita- 
tfaig, {altering, miscalling, reiterating, stuttering, hurrjriiig, slurring, mouthing, mi&> 
quoting, mispronouncing, or any of the thousand faults which render utteranco dis- 
agrceaUe and inelegant. It is tho Icamcr^s diction that is to bo improved ; and tho 
lystem will bo found well calculated to effect that object ; because it demands of him, 
not only to answer questions on grammar, but also to make a prompt and practical 
application of what he has just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not 
be necessary for the teacher to say much ; and, in general, he ought not to take up 
the time by EO doing. Ho phould, however, carefully superintend their rehearsals; 
pve the word to the next, when any one errs ; and order the exercise in such a man- 
ner that cither his own Yoice, or tho example of liis bost Kcholara, may graAw«X\7 tox- 
reet the Hi luibftm of the awkward, till all loam to recite with cleamesa, undetsXaadiw^ 
weO what they my, and makivg it intelligible to others. 

/a The cxerciso of parting commevcea immediatc'ly after tho ftrst lessoti oi cVynwJW 
ngr,aadia carried on progrvsaivcly till it embraces aU tho doctrliwis tha^ ar^ wp^Aiofc- 
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Ue to it If it be performed according to the order prescribed, it will soon make the 
Btudent perfectly familiar with all the primary definitions and rules of f^rammar. It 
requires just enough of thought to keep the mind attentive to what the Ups are utter* 
ing ; while it advances by such easy gradations and constant repetitions as leave the 
pupil utterly without excuse, if he does not know what to sa^. Being neither wholly 
extemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it lias more dignity than a school-boy's 
conversation, and more ease than a formal recitation, or declamation ; and is therefore 
an exercise well calculated to iuduce a habit of uniting correctness with flaency in or* 
dinary speech — a species of elocution as valuable as any other. 

19. The best instruction is that which ultimately gives the greatest facility and skill 
in practice ; and grammar is best taught by thaJk process which brings its doctrines 
most directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil — which the 
most effectually conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of shame upon 
blundering ignorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
importance than that of parsing ; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in genei^ 
more defectively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of indtruotion, is the 
practice of correcting false syntax orally, by regular and logical forms of argument ; 
nor does this appear to havo been more ably directed towards the purposes of disci- 
pline. There is so much to bo done, in order to effect what is desirable in the man- 
agement of these things ; and so little prospect that education will ever be generally 
raised to a just appreciation of th^t study which, more than all others, forms the mind 
to habits of correct thinking; that, in reflecting upon the state of the science at the 
present time, and upon the means of its improvement, the author cannot but ffvmpa- 
thize, in some degree, with the sadness of the leanled Sanctius ; who tells us, tJiat ho 
had *^ always lamented, and often with tears, that while other branches of learning 
were excellently taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, lay so much 
neglected, and that for this neglect there seemed to bo no adequate remedy.** — Pref. to 
Minerva. The grammatical use of language is in sweet allianco with the moral ; and a 
similar regret seems to have prompted the following exclamation of the Christiaa poets 

** Sacred Interpreter of human thought. 
How few respect or use thee as they ought I" — Cowper, 

20. No directions, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the nn- 
fhinking to speak or write welL That must indeed be an admirable book, which caa 
attract levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessness the true meaning of words, 
raise vulgarity from its fondness for low examples, awaken the spirit which attains to 
excellency of speech, and cause grammatical exercises to be skillfully managed, where 
teachers themselves are so often lamentably deficient in them. Yet something may 
be effected by means of a better book, if a better can be introduced. And what wSh- 
stands? — ^Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And is 
it arrogant to say there is much? Alas I in regard to this, as well as to many a 
weightier matter, one may too truly affirm, Multa non aunt sicut multis videniur — 
Many things are not as they seem to many. Common errors are apt to conceal them- 
selves from the common mind; and the appeal to reason and just authority is oftjn. 
frustrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart from this, there are difficul- 
ties : multiplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attends change ; improvement re- 
quires effort; conflicting theories demand examination; the principles of the science 
are unprofitably disputed; the end is often divorced fi'om the means; and much that 
beUes the title, has been published under the name. 

21. It is certain, tliat the printed formularies most commonly furnished for the im- 
portant exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardly written, or so 
negligently followed, as to make grammar, in the mouths of our juvenUo orators, little 
else than a crude and faltering jargon. Murray evidently intended that his book of 
exercises should be constantly used with his grammar ; but ho made the examples in 
the former so dull and prolix, that few learners, if any, havo ever gone tlirough the 
series agreeably to Ids direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume, has 
probably given rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to teach his grammar \nth» 
out them. The foiins of parsing and correcting which this author furnishes, are alsd" 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so verbose, 
awkward, irregular, and deficient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly igno- 
rant of grammar, if he cannot express the facts extemporaneously in better English, 
When we consider how exceedLigly important it is, that the busiitesa of a scliool 
should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral exercises here spoken of, 
each pupil should go through his part promptly, clearly, correctly, and fully, we can- 
not think it a light objection that these forms, so oflea to be repeated, are l^dly writ- 
ten. Nor does the objection lie against this writer oidy : Ah uno diace omnea. But 

^he reader may demand some illustrations. 

^,1^2. First — from his etymological parsing: "O Virtue I how amiable thou art!'* 
ji^re Ms form for the word Virtue is — " Virtue is a common wihsUaiUoe of the neuter 
^j^g er, o>f the third person, in the singular nvuuber, and the -noxD^sA.\i-v% caae?* It- 
gifgjgfft-J^ have been — ** Virtue is a common noun, petBotn&ed. proper, ot VXi% %ec(md per- 
/ttlSte,*"^'ag'«/ar number, feminine gender, and nominativo case." A.xwL, V3asa\Xx«i ^^ScAs. 
J0 too of all these tliinss should have followed ia regular uumot\c&X ot4six, "Usi ^"i^ 
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the daM of this noun wrong, for virttie addreaaed beoomea an indiyidnal ; he givea the 
gender wrong, and in direct contradiction of what he aaya of the word, in hia section 
00 gender ; he gives the person wrong, aa may be seen by the pronoun thou; he re- 
peats the d^nite article three times nnneceasarily, and inse^ two needless prepo«l- 
Qona, making them different where the relation la precisely the same: and all this, ia 
a sentence of two lines, to tell the properties of the noun Virtue I — But, in etymological 
parsing, the definitions explaining the properties of the parts of speech, ought to be 
r^ulaiiy and rapidly rehearsed by the pupil, till all of them are perfectly familiar, 
and till he can discern, with the quickness of thought, what is true or fiOse iu the de- 
scription of anv word in any int^ligible sentence. All these the author omits ; and, 
on aoeoont of this omiasion, his wh(de method of etymological parsing ia miseraUy de« 
ficient. 

23. Seeondly— from his syntactical parsing: ** Vice degrades us.** Here his form 
for tile word Vice is — " Vice is a common substantive of the third person, in the ^n- 
golar number, cmd the nominative caae.** Now, when the learner is told that this ia 
the syntactical parsing of a noun, and the other the etymoli^ical, he will of course con- 
dnde, that to advance from the etymology to the syntax of this part of speech, ia 
merely to omit the gender — thia being the only difiierence between the two forms. But 
even this difference had no other origin than the compiler's carelessness in preparing 
Ids octavo book of exercises — ^the gender being inserted in the duodecimo. And what 
then? Is the s^tactical parsing of a noun to.be precisely the same as the etymologi- 
cal? Never. But Murray, and all who admire and follow his work, are content to 
parse many words by halvcs->inaking a distinction, and yet often omitting, in both 
parts of the exercise, every thing which constitutes the diHerencc. He should here 
nave said — ** Viw ia a common noon of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
dler, and nominative case ; and is the sulgect of aegrades; according to the rule which 
lays, * A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.* Because the meaning is — vice degrades.** This is the whole description of tho 
vord, with its construction ; and to say less, is to leave the matter unfinished. 

24 Thirdly — ^from his " mode of verbally correcting erroneous sentences : * The man 
is prudent whi(^ speaks littic.^ This sentence," says Murray, *^ is incorrect ; because 
which is a pronoun qf the neuter gender^ and does not agree m gender with its antuco- 
dent many which is masculine. But a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in 
gender, £«., accordu^ to the fifth rule of syntax. Which should therefore be who^ a 
relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent man; and the sentence should stand 
thus: *■ The man is prudent toJto speaks littie.* " Again: *•*■ * After I visited £urope, I 
returned to America.* Thia eentence^** says he, '''•ia not correct; because the verb 
visited ia in the imperfect tense, and yet ubckI hero to express an action, not only past, 
hot prior to the time referred to by the verb returned^ to which it relates. By tho 
tiiirteenth rule of Byntax^ when verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time should be observed. Tho imperfect tense viaited, should 
therefore have been had viaited, in tho plux)erfect tense, representing the action of 
visiting, not only as paat, but also as prior to tho time of returning. The aeyUcnee 
eomcted would atana thua: * After I had viaited Europe, I returned to America.* ** 
These are tho first two examples of Murray* s verbal corrections, and the only ones re- 
tuned by Alger, in his improved, recopy-nghled edition of Murray's ExerciBes. Yet, 
in each of them, is the argumentation palpably false I In the former, truly, which 
should bo toAo; but not beoetuse which is of tho neuter gender ; but because the appli- 
cation of that relative to peraona, is now nearly obsolete. Can any grammarian n>r- 
gct that, in speaking of brute animals, male or female, we commonly use tohich^ and 
never wJiof But if wMch must needs bo neuter^ the world is wrong in this. — As for 
the latter example, it is right as it stands : and the correction is, in some sort, tauto- 
logicaL The conjunctive adverb after makes one of tho acti:)ns subsequent to tho 
other, and gives to tho viaiting all tho priority that is sigaificd by the pluperfect 
tense. ** After I viaited Europe,'* is equivalent to " When I had viaited Europe.'* 
The whole argument is therefore void. 

25. These few brief illustrations, ont-of thousands that might be adduced in proof of 
fhefaultiness of the common manuals, tho auilior has rcluctanUy introduced, to show 
ttiat, even in the most popular books, tho grammar of our language has not been treat- 
ed with that care and ability which its importance demands. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that men unused to a teacher's duties, can bo qualified to compose such books 
as will most facilitate his labours. Practice is a better pilot than theory. And while, 
h respect to grammar, the evidences of failure arc constanUy inducing changes from 
one system to another, and almost daily giving birth to new expedients as constantly 
to eim iu the same disappointment ; perhaps the practical imstructions of an expe* 
rienced teacher, long and assiduously devoted to the study, may approve themselves 
to many, as seasonably supplying the aid and guidance which they require. 

26. From the doctrines of grammar ^ novelty is rigidly excluded. They coxiA%\. ot 
details to which taste can lend no charm, and genius no emheUishmenl. XwrvVfet Taa.^ 

exprea tbem with neatness and perspicuity— their importance alone ca.\\ ^iotnmwv^ 
Jfcoi to notice. Yet, in drawing his iUustrations from the stores oi \\V»T*.\.\xtt A^^^ 
grammariaa may select Borne gems of thought, whicU wiU fastou QU \iia mwxox^ « 
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■vorfhy teniiment, or rtHUife fhe duUiiMi of mlrnite fm^ctloiL Sodi ettitapln ]»?# 
been teken ftrom Tarioas antiion, and interapened throagh the following pages. 

27. The moral effect of early lessons being a point of tbe ntmost importanoe, it is e8> 
pecially incumbent on all those wbo are endeavouring to confer the benefits of int^ 
lectual culture, to guard against the admission or the inculcation of anjprind^ileirhidK 
may have an improper tendency, and be ultimately pr^udidal to those whom they in- 
struct In preparing this treatise for publication, the author has been acdidtoas to 
avoid every thing that could be oflfensive to the most delicate and sempukms ratder , 
and, of the Severn thousands of quotations given, he trusts that the greater put will 
be considered valoalde on account of the sentiments they contain. 

S8. He has not thought it needM, in a work of this kind, to Memnbor his miges 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish veiy niinntely what is 
copied and what is originaL AH strict definitions of the same thmg are neciMWiirily 
similar. The doctrines of the work are, for tbe most part, expressed in his own ian* 
guage, and illustrated by that of others. Where authority was requisite, names Iwva 
been inserted ; and in general also where there was room. In the docfcrimd puts of 
the volume, not only quotations from others, but most examples made for theoccasioBr 
are marked with gnillemets, to distinguish them from the main text; wldle, to al- 
most every thing which is really taken from any other known writer, a name or reler* 
ence is added. In the exercises for correction, few references have been given; be- 
cause it is no credit to any author, to have written bad English. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a large portion of the examples, and know from 
what works they oro taken. To the sehool-boy this knowledge is neither impMtanb 
Bor interesting 

29. Many of the definltionB and rules of grammar have so long been jrablio property, 
and have been printed under so many names, that it is difiicult, if not impossible, to 
know to whom they originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
self, though seldom without some amendment; while he has carefcdly abstained from 
every thing on which he supposed there could now be any individual claim. He ha* 
therefore fewer personal obligations to acknowledge, than most of those wiM> are ze- 
puted to have written with sullicient originality on the subject. 

SO. In truth, not a line hs g hero been copied with any view to save the labour of com- 
position ; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but t9 
compose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the wrttcz* 
proposed to himself. And though the theme is not one upon which a man may hopa 
to write well with little reflection, it is true, that the i^rts of this treatise whicn have 
cost him the most labour, are those which ^* consist chiefly of materials selected from 
the writings of others.** These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book^ 
but the proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient gramms^ 
rians, ought to be taken from other authors. But so much have the makers of out 
modem grammars been allowed to presume upon the respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the ancient exactness on tliis point would often appear pedantic. Many 
phrases and sentences either ori^aal or anonymous will therefore bo found among tho 
illustrations of the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader would de^ 
mand for every thing of this kind the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
ples are sufficient to elucidate principles, if nob to establish them; and elucidation irt 
often the sole purpose for wliich an example is needed. 

31. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propoeo 
himself 1^ autiiority for what he teaches; for every language, being the common prop- 
erty of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded against any caprice of individuals, 
and especially agidnst that wliich might attempt to iniposo erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
nitions and rules. ** Since the matter of which we are treating,** says the philologist 
of Salamanca, **is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, 
none ought to wonder if wo sometimes deviate from the track of great men; for, with 
whatever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have con- 
firmed his assertions by reason and also by examples, he shall win no confidence in 
respect to grammar. For, as Seneca says. Epistle 95, * Grammarians are the guard- 
ianSy not the authors^ of language.* ** — Minerva^ Lib. i, Cap. iL Yet, as what is in- 
tuitively seen to be true or false, is already sufficiently proved or detected, many 
points in grammar need nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, u 
would seem an injurious reflection on tho understanding of the reader, to accumulato 
proofs of what cannot but be evident to all who speak the language. 

82. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so fkr aa 
they become competitors for the same prize ; but in eompetition there is nothing dis- 
honourable, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
unfair means. It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design can 
need a false apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious 
modesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he atisumes in an other 
— or to underrate the duties of bis office, that he may boaat. oi bKvu\\g '-'' d»ii& «2£L X^baX 
couJd reasoaably be expected. ** Whoever professes to bave improved VSa.^ wAaTM» ol 
Snglhh grammury must claim to know more of the mattttt t\uaiUie esn«c«^V\.7 «f^^^^«r 
iuhfframmarianti; and bo who bo^uia with sayiug tixat '•'' UtUe c»a\>« ©xipeswA. Uooi-, 
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fte office h(« Assiimefi, mast be irrongfnlly contradicted when hr is held to have dooo 
much. Neither the ordinary power of speech, nor even tUo ability to writo remecta- 
lily on common topics, makes a man a critic among critics, or enables him to judge of 
hterary merit And if, by virtue of these qualifications alone, a man will become a 
giammarian or a connoisseur, he can h<^d the rank only by eourtcsy — a courtesy 
which is eontent to degrade the character, that his inferior pretensions may be ao- 
cefrted and honoured under the name. 

33. By the foree of a late popular example, Ftill too widely influential, grammatical 
anthornip has been reduced in the view of many, to little or nothing more than a 
mere senring-np of materials anonymously borrowed; and, what is most remartuible, 
rvraa for aa indiffsrent performance of this low office, not only unnamed reviewers, 
hot several witters <^ note, have not scrupled to bestow the highest praise of gram- 
amtical exeellenoet And thus the palm of superior skill in grammar, has been borne 
away by KpmfemedL evrnpiier; who had so mean an opinion of what his theme ro> 
paired, as to deny it even the common courtesies of compilatioa. What marvel is it, 
thai, under the wing of such authority, many writers have since sprung up, to im- 
prove upon this most happy design : while all who were competent to the task, h.iv3 
been diseonraged from attempting any thing like a complete grammar of our lun* 
guaget ¥rhat motive shall excite a man to long-continued diligence, where such no- 
f kms prefvail aa ^ve mastership no liopo of preference, and where the praise of his inge- 
nuity and the reward of his labour must needs be inconsiderable, tiU some honoured 
compiler usnip them both, and bring his **most useful matter'* before the world un> 
dcr better auspices? If the love of learning supply such a motive, who that has gen- 
erously yielded to the'lmpulse, will not now, like Johnson, feel himself reduced to an 
^^homUe drudge*' — or, like Perisonius, apolo8[izo for the apparent folly of devotlug 
hiB time to such a subject as grammar? 

S4. Since the first edition of this work, more than two hundred now compends, 
many of them professing to be abstracts of Murray with improvements, have been 
added to our list of finish grammars. The author nas examined about one hundred 
and fifty, and seen advertisements or notices of nearly half as many more. Being va- 
rious in character, they will of course be variously estimated; but, so far as he can 
ju^ge, they are, without exception, works of little or no real merit, and not likely to 
be much patronized or long preserved from oblivion. For which reason, he would 
have been inclined entirely to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of 
several of them have committed upon the following digest, were it not possible that 
by such a frittering-away of his work ho himself might one day seem to some to have 
copied that from others which was first taken fVom 1dm. Truing to make it mani- 
fest to men of learning, that in the production of these Institutes far more has been 
done for the grammar of our language, than any single hand had before achieved 
witMn the limits of a school-book, and that with perfect fairness towards othct 
writers : lie cannot but feel a wish that the integrity of hid text should be preserved, 
whatever else may befall : and that the multitude of scribblers who judge it so need- 
ful to remodel Murray's defective compilation, would forbear to publish under his 
name or their own whatAhey find only in the following pages. 

Stk. The mere rivalry of their authorship is no subject of concern; bnt it Is enough 
for any ingenuous man to have toiled for years in solitude to complete a work of pub- 
lic utility, without entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it. Accidental 
eoinciddncoB in l)oaks are unfrequent, and not often such as to excite tho suspicion of 
the most sensitive. But, though tho criteria of plagiarism arc neither obscure nor dis- 
putable, it is not easy, in this beaten track of literature, for persons of little reading to 
k:iow what is, or is not, originaL Dates must bo accurately observed. Many things 
must he minutely compared. And who will undertake such a task, but he that is per- 
sonally iuterested If Of tlie thousands who arc forced into tho paths of learning, few 
ever care to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way was cast up for 
them. And even of those who are honestly engaged in teaching, not many are ade- 
quate judges of tho comparative merits of the great number of books on this subject. 
TQe common notioasof mankind conform more easily to fosliion than to trath; aiid, 
eveu of some tilings within their reach, the majority seem content to take their opin- 
ions upon trust Hence, it is vain to expect that that which is intrinsically best, will 
be everywhere preferred ; or that which is meritoriously elaborate, adequately appro- 
dated. But common sense might dictate that learning is not encouraged or respected 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of scissors to the pen. 

jW. Tho real history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous imprcsslona 
are entertained concerning it: because the story of the systems most generally receiv- 
ed, has never been fully told ; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never 
worth telling. In tho distribution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been mado 
by the hand of interest, we have had a strange illustration of tho saying: " Unto tsvQX'Y 
oae that hath shall be giren, and be shaJl have abundance: but itom Yv\m MXiaXXiaS^w 
not, siudl be takea aw&y even that which he hath." Soiue whom ionv\T\« \v"a& \qssl\^ 
popular, have been grcuMy overrated, if learning and tal«nt.B are to\>vi VvC^^iW vc\Vo W\^ 
i^^'iu. V"^r manifoBt, that with no extraonUnary claVma to cWXvvt, VXw-j \\a.N^^ 

uui r^i^ioui^stiudu, ortnadcthvm tributary to their owubUCCM4;i a..dv^*VVx\a*vV^* 
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ST. Few writers <m grAirnnar hsre been more noted ttian JMr and Mnmy. A bs^ 
was made in England by Henry the Eighth, commanding lily's grammar ** only 
everywhere to be taught, for the use of learners and for the hurt in changing of 
■choolemaisters." — Pre/, to Lily, p. xiv. B«;ing long kept in force by means of a 
special inquiry directed to be made by the bishops at their stated visitatRms, thfii law, 
for three hundred years, imposed the book on all the established scho<ris of the realm. 
Yet it is certain, that about one half of what has thus gone under the name of Lily, 
(** because,'* says one of the patentees, *^ he had so coruiderabU a hand in the compo^ 
fiition,") was written by Dr. Colet, by Erasmus, or by others who improved the work 
after Lily's death. (See Ward's Preface to the book, 1793.) And of the other half, 
history incidentally tells, that neither the scheme nor the text was <nriginaL Tlie 
Printer's Grammar, Loudon, 1787, speaking of the art of type-foonderr, says: ^*'I%e 
Italians in a short time brought it to that perfection, that in the beginning of Uie year 
1474, they cast a letter not much inferior to the best types of the present age: as may 
bo seen in a Latin Grammar written by Omniboous Leonicenus, and printed at Pado* 
on the 14th of January, 1474 ; from whom our fframmariaTk, Lilpy hoH taken the entiro ' 
scheme of his gramm/xr, emd transcribed the greatestpart thereof , without paying €en§ 
regard to the memory oftlds author." The historian then proceeds to speak about 
tjrpes. See also the History of Printing, 8vo, London, 1770. This is the gnunntac 
which bears upon its titlepage: ^^Quam, solam, Megia Majestaa in omnibus sehoKs 
dooendam proecipiV 

38. Murray was an intelligent and very worthy man, to whose Tarious labours in Vt» 
compilation of books our schools are under many obligations. But in originsd thought 
and critical skill he fell far below most of ** the authors to whom,'* he confesses, ** the 

Sammatical part of his compilation is prineipally indebted for its rtiateri^ls: namely, 
arris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, Coote, Blair, anl 
CampbelL" — Introd. to Oram., p. t. It is certain and evident that he entered upott 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informs ns, that, **- Gram!* 
mar did not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publicatioii 
of his first work on that subject ;'* that, '* His grammar, as it appeared in the firsb 
edition, was completed in rather less than a year — ^though he had an intervening ili* 
ness, which for several weeks stopped the progress of the work;'* and that, **tho Ex- 
ercises and Key were also composed in about a year." — Life of L. Murray, p. 188. 
From the very first sentence of his book, it appears that he entertained but a low and 
most erroneous idea of the duties of that sort of character in which h^ was about to 
come before the public. Ho improperly imagined, as many others have done, that- 
** little can be expected" from a modern grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) 
'*from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of tbo most useful matter, and 
some degree of improvement iu the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and tho 
^adual progress of learners." — Jntrod. to Gram., 8vo, p. 5 ; l'2mo, p. 3. As if, to ba 
master of his own art — to tldnkand write well himself, were no part of a grammarian's 
business ! And again, as if the jewels of scholarship, thus carefully selected, could 
need a burnish or a foil from other hands than those which fashioned them! 

39. M uvray' s general idea of the doctrines of grammar was jvdicious. He attempted 
no broad iimovation on what had been previously taught; for he had neither the vanity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste his time in la- 
bours utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, he seems 
to have done much to promote and facilitate the study of our language. But his no- 
tion of grammatical authorship, cuts off from it all pretence to literary merit, for the 
sake of doing good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for his own 
assumptions, Ms language on ttiis point is highly ii^urious towards the very authora 
whom ho copied. • To justify himself, ho ungenerously places them, in common with, 
others, under a degrading necessity which no able grammarian ever felt, and which 
every man of genius or learning must repudiate. If none of our older grammars 
disprove his assertion, it ii time to have a new one that will; for, to expect the perfec- 
tion of grammar from him who cannot treat the subject in a style at once orlginul and 

Sure, is absurd. He says, ** The greater part of an English grammar munt necessanly 
e a eompilatioji;*^ and adds, with reference to his own, "originality belongs to but a 
small portion of it. This I have acknowledged ; and I trust this ackiwwled{jem,ent 
will protect me from all attacks, grounded 0!i any supposed unjust and irregular as- 
sumptions." — Letter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies does not 
appear to have been made, till his grammar had gone through several editions. It 
was then inserted as follows: *^ In a work which professes to be a compilation, and 
which, /roiTi the nature and deaignofit, must consist chiefly of materials selected 
from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for tbo use which tiio 
compiler has made of his predecessors* labours, or ioT omitting to insert their names.** 
— Jntrod. to Gram., 8vo, p. 7 ; l'2mo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone ia 
answerable ; but the nature and design of grammar, are no less repugnant to the strain 

of thiB apology, than to the vast number of errors and defects wYucYv "wete ovct\wiV;j>A 

by Murray in hitt work of compilatioa. There is no part of the vo\uiue tnftx^i wicwxaXta, 

i/jan that which he litaraJly copied from Lowth. To the Short lutroAue.Wvm aVowfe \v^ 

wua iiidtjijicd tor more ihau u huadrcd aud twenty puiaGtapUa, ftud. siXviix ^ xaw;*^ 
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Uiere are mmn^ iliinji^s obvioud^ erroneoiuL Many of the best practical notes went 
taken from Priestley ; yet it was he, at whose doctrines were pointed most of those 
**porationsand discuwions,** which alone the author claims as originaL To some, 
however, his own alterations may have given rise ; for, where he ** persuades himself 
he is not destitate of originality, he is often arguing against the text of his own eariicr 
editions. Webster's well-known complaints of Murray* s unfairness, had a far better 
cause than requital ; for there was no generosity in ascribing them to peevishness, 
thon^ the passages in question were not worth copying. On perspicuity and accuracy, 
about sixty pages were extracted from Blair , and it requires no great criticad acumen 
to discover, that they are miserably deficient in both. On the law of language, there 
are fifteen paf^ from Campbell; which, with a few exceptions, are well initten. The 
roles for spellmg are the same as Walker^s: the third one, however, is a gross blun- 
der; and the fourth, a needless repetiticm. Were this a place for minute criticism, 
blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed out It might easily be shown that 
almost every rule laid down in the book xbr the observance of the learner, was repeat* 
cdly violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all those who have since 
abridged or modified the work, an abler grammarian than he who compiled it. Who 
vill pretend that Flint, Alden, Comly, Jaudon, Russell, Bacon, Lyon, Miller, Alger, 
Valtby, Ingcrsoll, Fisk, Oreenleaf, Merchant, Kii^ham, Cooper, R. G. Greene, Wood- 
vor&. Smith, or Frost, has exhibited greater skill? It is curious to observe, how 
frequently a grammatical blunder committed by Murray, or some one of his prede- 
cessors, lias escaped the notice of all these, as weU as of many others who have found 
it easier to copy him than to write for thconselves. 

41. But Murray's grammatical works, being at once extolled in the reviews, and 
made common stock in trade, — bein^ publish^, both in Eugland and in America, by 
booksellers of the most extensive correspondence, and highly commended even by 
tbose who were most interested in the sale of them, — ^have been eminently successfd 
vith tihe public ; and, in the opinion of the world, success is the strongest proof of 
merit. Nor has the force of thia argument been overlooked by those who have written 
in aid of his popularity. It is the strong point in most of the commendations which 
bare been bestowed upon Murray as a grammarian. A recent eulogist computes, that, 
^at least five millions of copies of his various school-books have been printed ;*' par- 
ticidarly commends him for his ** candour and liberality towards rival authors;" avers 
that, ** he went on, examining and correcting his grammar, through aU its forty edl* 
tions, till he brought it to a degree of perfection which will render it as permanent as 
the English language itself;** censures (and not without reason) the ^* presumption** 
of those "" superficial critics** who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp his 
boQours; and, regarding the compiler* s confession of his indebtedness to others, but 
as a mark of ** his exemplary diffidence of his own merits,** adds, (in very bad Eng- 
lish,) '* Perhaps there never was an author whose success and fame were more uncz- 
pected by hivufeJ/y than Lindley Murray.^'' — The Friend^ VoL iii, p. 88. 

42. In a New- York edition of Murray*s Grammar, printed in 1813, there was in- 
Berted a ** Caution to the Public,** by Collins & Co., his American correspondents and 

SaMlshers, in which are set forth the unparalleled success and merit of tne work, **as 
came in purity flrom the ];>en of the author ;** with an earnest remonstrance against 
the several revised editions which had appeared at Boston, Philadelphia, and oUier 
places, and against tlie unwarrantable liberties taken by American teachers, in alter- 
ing the woik, under pretence of improvhig it In this article it is stated, ** that Ute 
whole of these mutilated editions have been seen and examined by Lindley Murray 
himself, and that they have met with his decided disapprobation. Every rational 
mind,** continue these gentlemen, **■ will agree with him, that, *■ the rig/its of living 
axUhors, and the interests of science and literature, demand the abolition of this un-^ 
f^nerotis practice.* ** Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself 
upon this tender point of right. Here we see the tables turned, aud other men judg- 
iug it ** scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which they Iiave made of their 
predecessors* hibours.** 

43. It is not intended by the introduction of these notices, to impute to Murray any 
thing more or less than what his own words plainl^r imply ; except those inaccuracic!i 
and deficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literary performance, and which of 
coarse he did not discover. He himself knew that he had not brought the book to 
such perfection as has been ascribed to it ; for, by way of apology for his frequent al- 
terations, he says, ^^ Works of this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, 
perhaps, never complete.** But it is due to truth to correct erroneous impressions; 
and, in order to obtain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it 
seems necessary first to convince them that it iapossible^ to compose a better grammar 
than Murray's, without being particularly indebted to him. If this treatise is not 
such, a great deal of time has been thsown away upon a useless project ; and if it is, 
the achievement is n- nt subject for either pride or envy. It dVften ttom. Yil\&^ vcvd. 
from everyjrrawznar based upon bis, as a new map, drawu from aelwaX. ta^xv^ \uVcv>\\.v^ 
surveyH, tflmsrs from an old one, compiled chiefiy from othera stUl o\dcT wadi tQvA«a»r 

edJjr BtUJ mora imperfect. The region and the scope are easeullaWy VYvft s\slU\^\ V\\vi 
b^ingand tho colounnfr are nwro ori-iuulj and (if thoreayder cau \iax^<i\X >iia «s)% 
getftioaj pejrtai>a mort; uccunUi and vivid. wu«f:«»uiA %-«.»* ».«-. m ^ .^ 
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44. Be wiko makes a new gramTnar, does nothing for th6 ad^neemcnt of learning; 
nnless his performanoe excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose ; and no- 
thing for his own honour, unless such excellence result from the exerciRe of his own 
ingenuity and taste. A good style naturally coiumends itself to every reader — even to 
him who cannot tell why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason to believe, 
that the true principles of practical grammar, deduced from custom and sanctioned by 
time, will never be generslly superseded by any thing which individual caprice may 
substitute. In the republic of letters, there will always be some who can distinguish 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whimsical theory 
of language, which goes to make void the learning of past ages. There wiU always 
be some who can discern the diffOTenoe between originality of style, and innovation in 
doctrine — between a due regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurpation of 
^eir text; and it is incredible that these should ever be eatisfied with any mere com- 
pilation of grammar, or with any snch authorship as either confesses or betrays the 
writer^s own incompetence. For it is not true, that *'■ an English grammar must neces- 
sarily be,** in any considerable degree, if at all, **8 compilation;" nay, on such a 
theme, and in **tlie grammatical part" of the work, all compilation, beyond a fair use 
of authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either voluntarily furnished or free to 
)sU, most nnavoidably ImpUes — not conscious ** ability,** generously doing honour to 
rival merit — ^nor ** exemplary diffidence,** modestly veiling its own — ^bnt inadequate 
skill and inferior talents, bribing the public by the spoils of genius, and seeking pre- 
oedence by snch means as not even the purest desire of doing good can justify. 

46. All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the thing itself is so. 
To excel in grammar, is but to know better than others wherein grammatical excel- 
lence consists. Hence there Is no fixed point of perfection beyond which snch learning 
may not be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the 
subject, as in the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to exert them upon a 
theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests in his masterly preface, 
** that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient** Who then will suppose, in the face of such facts and 
confessions as have been exhibited, that cither in the faulty publications of Murray, 
or among the various modifications of them by other hands, we have any such work 
as deserves to be mode a permanent standard of instruction in English grammar? — 
The author of this treatise will not pretend that it is perfect ; though he has bestowed 
upon it no inconsiderable p^ns, that the narrow limits to which it must needs be con- 
fined, might be filled up to the utmost advantage of the learner, as well as to the best 
<Mroction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

40. A Kbt to the Oral ExereineB in False SynUtss, is inserted in the Grammar, that 
the pupil niay be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. 
Being acquainted with the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected 
to state the error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It 
is the opinion of soma teachers, that no Key in aid of the student should be given. 
Accordingly many grammars, not destitute of exercises in false syntax, are published 
without ^ther formules of correction, or a Key to show the right reading. But Eng- 
lish grammar, in any extensive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enough for 
the young, when we have used our best endeavours to free it from all obscurities and 
doubts. The author thinks he has learned from experience, that, with explicit help 
of this sort, most pupils will not only gain more knowlcd;^ of the art in a given time, 
but in the end find their acquisitions more satisfactory and more permanent. 

47. A separate Kbt to the Exereiwsfor Writing, is published for the convenience 
of teachers and private learners. For an obvious reason this Key should not be put 
into the hands of the school-boy. Being a distinct volume, it may be had, bound by 
itself or with the Grammar. Those teachers who desire to exercise their pupils orally 
in correcting false grammar without a Key, can at any time make use of this series of 
examples for snch purpose. 

48. From the first edition of the following treatise, there was made by the author, 
for the use of young learners, a brief abstract, entitled, "TAe First Lines of Eiufliah 
Orammar;** in which are embraced all the leading doctrines of the original work, 
with a new series of examples for their application in parsing. Much that is important 
in the grammar of the language, was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was 
it designed for those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out But econ- 
omy, as well as convenience, demands vmall and cheap treatises for children ; and 
those teachers who approve of this system of grammatical instruction, will find many 
reasons for preferring the First Lines to any other compend, as an introduction to the 
study of tiiese Institntea 

^49f Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of facilitating the 
'vbaAy of the English Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the young, 

the author now presents iSs finished labours to the candour and discernment of those 
to whom is committed the important business of instruction. How far he has sue 
eeeded in the execution of his design, is willingly left to the Just decision of those who 
are qualiSed to Judge. GOOL\> UUOWM. 

/iepMed, L^n, Made., 18H, 
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Tea Bcbool'boolc now pretty well-knoini u ** Brown's Instttntes of English Gram- 
tBV,** was my first attempt at authorship in the character ot a grammariiui ; and, 
feitisfactory as it has heen to the many ttoosands who hsfe used it, it has never- 
thdess, like all other not incorrigible attempts in this line, been found susceptible of 
nmdry imptnrtant emendations. So that I must believe with Murray, that, ** Works 
ef this Bature admit of r^teated improvementa; and are, perhaps, never complete.'* 
It cannot, hdwcver, be said in my favour, as it has been in comraendi^on of this 
aathor, that, ** He went on examining and correcting his grammar through all its forty 
eUtiontt tin he brou^t it to tlie utmost degree of perfection ;** bat something has 
been dime in this way, three or fouf of the early editions of the Institutes liaviog 
lesn severally retouched and improved by the author's liand , and now, an undimin- 
idied demand for the work having continued to spread its reputation, I have at 
length the satisfoetion to have endeavoured yet oace again to render it still moro 
worthy of the public favour. 

The time which has elapsed since the author first published Uiis work, has been 
mainly spent in labours and studies tending very directly to enlarge and mature his 
koowleflge of Engllfih Grammar; and, especially, to better his acquaintance with the 
great variety o£ books and essays wliich have been written upon it The principiJ 
result of these labours and studies has been given to the world in Lis large work 
entitled " The Grammar of English Grammars.** To conform the future editions 
(tf these Institutes more nearly to the text of this large Grammar, to supply somo 
defidences which have been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former 
work, to divide the book more systematically into chapters and subdivisions, and to 
correct a few typographical errors which had crept in, were the objects contemplated 
in the revision which has now been efESBctcd. 

In making these improvements, I have not forgotten that alterations in a popular 
dass-book are, on some accounts, exceedingly undesirable. The writer who ventures 
at all upon them, is ever liable to subject liis paftons and best friends to more or less 
inconvenience ; and for this he should be very sure of having presented, in every 
iKtanoe, an ample compensation. It is believed that the changes which the present 
xevision exhibits, though they are neither few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in 
schools, a concurrent use of old editions with the new, till the former may be suf- 
ficiently worn out. What has been added or changed, will therefore lack no justifica- 
tion ; and the author will rest, with sufScient assurance, in the hope that the intelligent 
patrcMiage which has hitherto been giving more and more publicity to his earliest 
teachings, will find, decidedly, and without mistake, in this improved form of tlia 
work, the best common school Grammar now extant 

GOOU) ^^QW^. 

Zi^fh Mass., 1S55. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking, reading, 
and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate worda^ 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 
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PART L 
ORTHOGRAPIIY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 



CHAPTER L— OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, com- 
monly representing some elementary sound of a word. 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
mary sound of the human voice, used in speaking. 

The sound of a letter is commonly called ita potxier : 

when any letter of a word is not sounded, it \a m'iVi^i^k 
/?^/ or muie, 

2* 
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The letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
the simple or primary sounds in the language, are about 
thirty-six or thirty -seven. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance 
Avith these four sorts of things ; their names, their classes^ 
their powers, and ih^ir forms. 

The letters are written, or printed, or painted, or en- 
graved, or embossed, in an infinite variety of shapes and 
sizes ; and yet are always the same, because their essen- 
tial properties do not change, and their names, classes, 
and powers, are mostly permanent. 

The following are some of the different sorts of types, 
or stijhs of letters, with which every reader should bo 
early acquainted: — 

1. The Eoman : A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, 
II h, I i, J j, K k, LI, Mm, N n, O o, P p, Q q, R r, 
S s, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. The Italic: Aa,Bh, G c, D d, E e, F f, G a, II h, 
li, Jj, Kk, L /, J/m, Nn, Oo, P p, Qq, lir, Ss, Tt, 
Uu, Vv, Ww,Xx, Yy,Zz. 

8. The Script: ©^a, ^/ ^C <^ ^ ^^, 

(#y ^^. cW4 of.: f/ ©r/. ^4 

(S#^. ©r^. ^ a. ^.. ^^. m,. (^^. 

^/. ^/u. Q^^. W^. ^^. ^y. J/. 

4. The Old English : ^ a, i3 b, CT c, D b, ffi e, iT f, 
O g, i5 1)» 3 i. 3 |. K k, £ 1, in tn, Jf n, © 0, P p, ©ti, 

u r, 6 fi, a 1, a ti, to D, to t», X ^, S J], 2 ?. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^Language, in the primitivo eenso of the term, embraced only 
vocul expression, or human speech uttered by the mouth ; out, atter letters 
were invented to represent articulate sounds, language became twofold. 
spoken and iwUten ; so that the term language, now signifies, any series of 
sounds or letters formed into words and employed /or the expression ofthmiaht. 

Obs. 2. — Letters claim to be a part of language, not merely because they 
represent articulate sounds, or spoken words, but because they form words 
ofthemselves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of thought, 
even independently of sound. Literature being the counterpart of speech, 
and more plenteous in words, the person who cannot read and write, is about 
as deficient in language, as the well instructed denf mute : perhaps moro 
BO ; for eopiousn^s^ even of speech, results from letters. 

Obs. 8. — For the formation of words, letters have some important advan- 
tages over Miicalate or syllabic sounds, though the latter communicate 
tboagbt more eifpeditiouslj. The written svmbols subdivide evea tho 
laaatpartaofepotoalansuagG, which are syllables, xoducuig\.\i^m\.ou.ivi\i 
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combinable elements ; and are themselves thereby reduced to a manageable 
namber.— even to fewer than the elements which thej represent. But the 
{Treat advantage of recorded lan^aaga is its permanetyie^ with its unlimited 
poirer of circulaUon and tranamusion. 

Obs. 4. — Aa a letter taken singlv ia commonly the si^ of some elementary 
Bonnd, and of nothing more, so tne primary combinations of letters are often 
exhibited as mere notations of syllabic sounds, and not as having the si^iH- 
coDce of words. Silent letters occur only in the particular positions which 
cnstom or etymoloey has given them in certain words ; and. though muto, 
they are still namedand closed according to tho powers usually pertaining to 
t!ie same characters. 

Ofis. 5w — It is suggested above, that a knowledge of the letters implies an 
acquaintance with their namea, their classes, their powers^ and \hQ\r forms. 
Under these four heads, therefore, I shall briefly present the facts which 
eeem to be most worthy of the learner's attention at first, and shall reserve 
for the appendix a more particular account of these important elements. 

L NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

The names of the letters, as now common! j spoken 
and written in English, arc -4, -Bee, Cfee, Dee^ E^ Eff^ Ote^ 
Aitch^ I^ Jay, Kay, Ellj Em, En, 0, Pee, Kae, J.r, Ess^ 
Tee, U, Vce, Double-Uj Ex, Wy, Zee. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

0b3. 1. — ^T!ie names of the letters, as expressed in the modem lanpruages, 
are mostly framed wlih reference to their powers, or sounds. Yet is there iu 
English no letter of which the name is always identical with its power ; for 
A, Ey /, (?, and Z7J are the only letters which can name themselves, aud all 
these have other sounds than those which their names express. The cou- 
Eonants are so manifestly insufficient to form any name of themselves aloDC, 
uad so palpable is the difference between tho nature and the name of each, 
that, did we not know how education has been trifled with, it would be hard 
to believe the assertion of Murray, that, " They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar I" 

Ods. 2. — ^Thoso letters which name themselves, take for their names those 
Bounds which ther usually represent at the end of an accented syllable ; 
thns the names, A, E, /, (y, U, are uttered with the sounds given to tho 
same letters in tho first syllables of the other names, Abel, Enoch, Isaao^ 
Ohedy ZTrim/ or in thd first syllables of the common words, paper, penal^ 
pilot, wfierUi pupil, Tho other letters, most of which can never be penectly 
I oun(^d alone, have names in which their powers aro combined with other 
ronnds more voctil ; as, Eee, Gee, Dee, — Ell, Em, En,-— Jay, Kay, Kue. But, 
ia this respect, tho terms AUck and DouUe-u aro irregular ; oecaueo they 
have no obvious reference to the powers of tho letters thus named. 

Obs. 3. — ^Tho names of tho letters, like those of tho days of tho week, aro 




Tct, m an other respect, it is a compreheiisivo sort, embracing individuals 
both various and numberless. The narao of a letter, therefore, should al- 
ways be written with a capital, as a proper noun, at least in tne singular 
number | and should form tho plural regularly, as an ordinary appellaiivo. 
Thus: (if we adopt, as wo ought, tho names now most generally used in 
English schools:) A, Acs; Bee, Bees; Gee, Cee9 ; Dee, Dees; E, Ees; Eff, 
Ws; Gee, Gees; Avtc\ Aitches:/, les; Jay, Jays; Kay, Kays; EU, EUs ; 
Em^ Ems; En, Ena; 0, Ocs; Pee, Pees; Kue, Kues; Ar, Ars; Ess, Esses; 
Tee, Tees; U, Uesj Vee, Vees / Doulle-u, Double-^es ; Ex^ £^ ; Wy^ Wies; 
ZeSyZees. 
(ha, 4.— Letters, Ilko all other thin^, must bo leameOL and. a^jOsaii Qi. V|i 
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iheir nama^ nor can they be spoken of otherwise ; yet, os the fiimple char- 
ncters are better known and more easily exhibited than their written names, 
the former are often enbatituted for the latter, and are read as the words for 
•which they are assumed. Hence the orthography of these words has hitherto 
been left too much to mere fancy or caprice j no certain method of writing 
them has been generally inculcated ; so that many who think themselves 
well educated, would bo puzzled to name on paper these simple elements of 
&U learning. 

Obs, 5. — ^In many, if not in all languages, the five vowels. A, E, I, 0, U, 
name themselves ; out they name themselves differently to the ear, accord- 
ing to the different ways of uttering them in different languages. And as 
the name of a consonant necessarily requires one or more vowels, that also 
may be affected in the same manner. But, in every language, there should 
be a known way both of writing and of speaking every name in the series ; 
and that, if there is nothing to hinder, snould bo made conformable to the 
genius ojthe langiuige. For the names of the letters, in any language, arc, 
m reality, v)ord8 qfthai lanffuoffe, and not likely to be very suitable for the 
same purpose in any other. 

Obs. 6. — The letters, once learned, may be MRGdvimamed ; and so are they 
used, always, except in oral spelling, or when some of their own number are 
to be partieularizea. The chief use of the wriUen names is, to preserve and 
teach those which aro spoken,^ — ^to record current practice, in the hope of 
thereby preventing or lessenmg diversity: for, as Walker observes, "T^tf 
iuimea ojthe Idtera ouqhi to ham no diversity." — Princi^les^ No. 483. 

Obs. y . — ^The occasions, however, for naming the letters are so frequent, 
and lists of their names are given in so many books, that one cannot but 
marvel at the absence of these words from the columns of our dictionaries, 
and at the errors found elsewhere concerning them. So discrepant and er- 
roneous are the modes of writing them adopted by authors of spelling-books, 
and even by our best authorities — ^Walker, Webster, Murray, Churchill, W. 
Allen, and others — ^that atg^ common Bcnool-boy would guess their forms 
quite as well. Even John WaJker, in his " Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation," spells five or six of them wrong ; commences all of them with small 
type, as reckoning them common nouns only ; fixes a gratuitous and silly 
** Siwr«%" in five of them with his own hand ; and contradicts himself by 
preferring zed to iagard at first, and iezard to zed at last I 

Obs. 8. — ^In every nation that is not totally illiterate, custom must have 
established for tholettcrs a certain set of names, which are the only true onesj 
end which are of course to be preferred to such as are local, or obsolete, or 
unauthorized. Sundry examples of these objectionable sorts of names may 
Indeed be cited from our school literature ; for, in the lapse of ages, usage 
has changed in a few instances, and, in their rash ignorance, some authors 
of A-Bee-Cee books have taught, in lieu of the right names, both archaisms 
and innovations at the same time ; while many omerSj thinfeing the naming 
of letters a matter not worth their attention, have omitted it altogether. I 
liave recorded above the true English names of all the letters, as they aro 
now used, and as they have been most fitly, and perhaps most generally, 
used thus far in the nineteenth century , and, if there could be in human 
works any thing unchangeable, I should wish, (with due deference to all 
schemers and fault-finders,) that these names might remain the same and 
iu good use forever. 

II. CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter whicli forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone; as, a, e, o. 
A. consonant is a letter whicli cannot bo "poxfectly utr- 
/cr^r/ tin Joined to a vowel ; as, b, c, d 
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The vowels are a, e, t , o, w, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

TTor y is called a consonant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the same* syllable; as in wine, twine^ whine; ye, 
yet^ yaalh: in all other cases, these letters are vowels ; as 
in Tiewly^ dewy^ eye^brow; Yssel^ Ystadt, yttria. 

CLASSES OF CONSONANTS. 



-jr 



Tho consonants are divided into semivowels and mutes. 

A semivowel 13 a consonant which can ho imperfectly sounded 
without a vowel, so that ct tho end of a syllable its sound 
may ho protracted ; as, /, n, 0, in al, an, az, 

A muie is a consonant which cannot be sounacd at all with- 
out a vowel, and which at tho end of a syllable suddenly stops 
tho breath ; as, Zr, p, t, in cZr, ap, al. 

Tho scmivowela arc/ A,/, /, m, n, r, «, v, ter, a?, y, 2, and c 
and y soft : but w or y at tho end of a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sound of c,/ y, h,j, s, or x, can be protracted only as 
an aspiraiSj or strong breath. 

Four of tho semivowels, — /, m, n, and r, — are termed liquids^ 
on aocount of the fluency of their sounds ; and four others, — 
r, w, y, and z, — ^are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes arc eight ; ft, d, k, p, q, t, and c and y hard : threo 
of these, — k, q, and c hard, — sound exactly alike : ft, c?, and y , 
bard, stop tho voice less suddenly than the rest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. l.F^Th6 fore^ing diviflion of the letters is of very mat antiquity, 
and, in respect to its principal featares, sanctioned bv a^ost iimven»ui 
anthoiity. Aristotle, tm-ee hundred and thirty years before Christ, divided 
the Greek letters into vowela, aemvoonjods. and mutes, and declared that no 
syllable could be formed without a yowel. Some modem writers, however, 
not weU saUsfied with this ancient distribution of the elements or learning, 
have contradicted the Stagirite, and divided both sounds and letters into 
new classes, with various new names. But, so far as I can see, they havo 
thereby effected no important improvement ; and, since mere innovation la 
not in itself desirable in such cases, the old scheme is here still preferred. 

Obs. 2. — ^Dr. Bush, author of " the Philosophy of tho Human Voice," re- 
solves the letters iuto *' tonka, gubionica, and aionics ;" and avers that *' con- 
sonants alone may form syllables." 6. Kirkham too, though his Grammar 
teaches the old doctrine as given by Murray, prefers in his ElociUion tho 
instructions of Bush; disparages ^Hno hoary division of the letters of oar 
alphabet into wnads and eanaonarUsf^ affirms that, ** A consonant is not only 
capable of being perfectly sounded witliout the help of a vowel, but, more- 
over, of forming, like a vowel, a aerate ayUdbtef (p. 82;) commends 
Bush's new *' division and classification of the elementary characters ot ^wx 
language, in Accordance with their use in intoruUion f"* pu^a an c^o&oX^X^ Ift 
mto each of the Doctor's new names, giving to noveltiea tXift gax\^ o^ mi- 
^gnes; teJJa of J^ the Tonicka, the Sultonicka, and the Atonicks f en^^AnvJust 
meae three heads, exbibita his fcliirty-five " elementa" of t\ia EcQttAM\v\«osash 
fymeoDsofltahca and the BplittiDg of syllables, tliua;— 
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1. "The TaniekSf twelve: A-ie, (^■Tk, (^-ll, a-t, «-l, tf-rr, e-nd, i-de, i-t, 

O-ld, OO-ZBf OUr-t. 

2. " The SvhUmichs, fourteen : j5-oat, <f-are, ^-ilt, «-ice, 0-one, y-e, «m), 
ihrtX^ a-«-are, so-n^, ^«te, f7»-ate, nH)t, r-oe. 

8. " The Atonicksy nine : U-^, a-^, lar-ifc, i-/j thi-tf,.^, «?A-at, ei-in, blu-«A." 
— Kirlc^m^a Elocution^ pp. 82 and 83. 

0b8. 3. — Ap a mode of classing the letters of the alphabet, (which character 
is claimed for it,) this arrangement has no fitness whatever. As a classifica- 
tion of the sounds of the language, it is less objecl^onable, but still verv 
f&ulty. Its vowel powers are too few, and yet the list contains two whicn 
are questionable: for ou in out is a proper diphthong; and, according to 
"Walker, e in err and e in end are sounded alike. The term ** i-de," whidi is 
given for a "word," is not properly such; and the term **^-ilt" is an ill 
example of the hard ^, because g before i is usually soft, Hke^. How the 
power of tch differs from the sounds of h and w united, i see not. though 
sundry modem authors^ofiirm that it is simple and elementary. Tne asser* 
tlon. that *' consonants alone may form syllables," is a flat absurdity; it 
implies that consonants are not consonants, but vowels I 

Ob8.4. — In Comstock's Elocution, we have the following statement: "The 
clementSj as well as the letters by which they are represented, are usually 
divided into two classes. Vowels and Consonants. A more philosophical 
division, however, is into three classes. Vowels, SubvowelSy and Aspirates. 
The votDels are pure vocal sounds ; their number is fifteen : they are heard in 
ole, arm, all, an, «vo, end, *le, in, old, lose, on, twbe, -up, fuH, our.. The sttb- 
vocals have a vocality, but inferior to that of the vowels ; their number is 
fourteen : they are heard in bow, day, g&y, Zight, wiind, no, f^ong, roll, 1h^, 
vile, too, yokQ, zonQ, ax^re. The aspirates are made with the whispering 
breath, and, consequently, have no vocality j they are nine in number ; and 
are heard iu/ame, Aut, kitQjpit, sin^ shade, im, thin, wAat." — Pp. 19 and 20. 

Obs. 5. — ^liiis again is a classincation of sounds, and not of the letters. To 
call it "a more philosophical division" of the letters, is a ridiculous absurdity. 
For, of the twenty-six letters, it throws out four, — c,J, q^ and x, — becauso 
their sounds may be otherwise expressed : while ten repetitions of the same 
letter with a different sound, and six combinations of different letters, mak- 
• ing sixteen unalphabetical items, are allowed to swell the number of " ele- 
ments" to thirty-eight : ou and wh being improperly reckoned among them. 
The definitions, too, are each of them inconsistent with the fact that ^ these 
elements may be either whispered or spoken aloud, at pleasure. 

Obs. 6. — ^The elementary sounds of tho language being more numerous 
than the letters of the alphabet, and not very philosophically distributed 
among them, no accurate clarification of cither species can be exactly adapted 
to the other ; and to divide the powers of the letters into one set of classes, 
find then divide the letters themselves, with reference to their powers, into 
an other set, as a few late writers have done, seems to be neither free from 
objection, nor very necessary to the purposes of instruction. Such is tho 
scheme in Covell's " Digest," and also m Greene's "Elements of English 
Grammar;" where the sounds used in English, being reckoned forty \w the 
latter author, and forty-one by the former, are divided into " Vocals, Sub- 
vocals, and Asnirates,''^ with an additional class of" Cbgnates^^^ or " Cbrrel- 
ativesf and then the letters are classed as ^^ vowels and consonants •" with 
the suggestion that consonants are either "subvocals" or "aspirates'" 

Obs. 7.— By way of definition, Covell says^ " Vocals consist of pwe voice 
only. Subvocals consist of voue and breath united. Aspirates consist of jntrs 
hreaih only. A vowel is a letter used to represent a vocal. A consonant i& a 
' letter^sed to represent a subvocal or oj^mVo^/'—pn. n an^ jc Givpuft 
gg^ "The vocals consist of pure tone only. The suhwcaU consist offJvZt 
umted with ^«a/A. Tho aspirates cooaiBt^ pure breath onlv. Those let^ 
which represent vocals are called vowels. Those letters whfch reprwent *wJ! 
voeals and aspirates are called consonants:'— l^p. 2 and 6. NowTir^ «ii f k^ 
eiwnents of words, except silent letters, maAe whispered, an A whisnerinS 
^rts in the arucuktion " of pure breath only;' may^ot a little wffiriSf 
2ow the unfitness of all these definitions j " "" waispermg 
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Obb. 8. — Greene sayB, " By what imle sncli sonnds aa/, *, or e soft, whicli 
have no vocally whatever, can bo called semivoweUy it is impombls to aee.^' 
— Memenis of E, Gram,, p. 3. This remark mast have originated in some 
wrong notion of what vocalitj is. Aguiu, it is forgotten that not *^ sounds/' 
bat leUen, are by the definition made aemivowela. If there is any error in 
regarding a hiss as half a voica, or in calling **/, «, or o soft" a semivowel, 
Aristotle himself id answerable for it, aa may De seen in the twentieth chap- 
ter of hid Poetics. Bat S. S. Greene contradicts the old philosopher not 
only by denying all vooality to some of his semivowels, but also by finding 
the nature of ^^ subvoeM^ in both of his examples of a mtUe; namely in ^ 
hard and d, or tbe corresponding Greek letters. See *^ Table of Elementary 
Bonndj," in Greeners Elements, edition of 1853 ; wherein our sibilant s is 
bianderingly stereotyped us bein^ an element of two or three different sorts, 
and as having v for its " eorrelattvey 

Obs. •. — ^By an improper recognition of sounds for letters, and of combi- 
nations for simples, some authors absurdly reckon the consonants alone to bo 
more namerous than are all the alphabetic characters together. Thus the 
Bev. Dr. Mandeville ^ ** A consonant is a letter which, as the name impUes, 
cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel. The consonants are h, c, J, 

which must be added th, 
t, and as such belonging to 
Course ofBeading^ p. 13. 

Obs. lO.-^The "distinction between vowels and consonants is generally 
obvioos and easv enough j and yet, in reference to certain sounds or letters, 
when not pare, but combined, it is often very difficult and arbitrary. Some 
Uw of oar grammarians have long taught that w and y^ as well as a, «, i, 0, 
«, are always vowels. The most common doctrine is, that w and y are some- 
times vowels and sometimes consonant<t, and that a, «, t, 0, and u^ are always 
vowels. But, the soani of initial w bcin^ thought to bo sometimes heard m 
«, likewise in o^ and the sound of initim y sometimes in «, or i, or «. some 
writers have recognized one ; some, two ; some, three ; and a few, all four, 
of Uiese letters^ as well as no and y^ as being sometimes consonants ; thus 
naldng a vast diverbity of teaching concerning tho classification of the six — 
a diversity which also extends itself equally into each of the new scheme j 
of dements remarked upon above. 

Om. 11. — ^Dr. Lowlh, and his improver, Churchill, also Sheridan, and hia 
copier, Jonea, represent a, «, », 0, t/, w, and y as being invariably vowels, and 
as having no sounds peculiar to consonants. This opinion makes easy and 
simple the division of tho letters, but it ereatly swells the number of diph- 
thoDgs, shows not why tho initial t^ or ^ fbUows a vowel without hiatus, and 
•coountB not for the use of a, in preference to an, before nouns beginning 
lith w.ovy: as, a wall, a yard ; not an wall, an yard. 

Obs. 12. — Dr. Webster, in Las great American Dictionary, sajs, " Y is 
sometimes used as a consonant.*' — Introd.y p. Ixxviii. Concerning <i, e, t, 0, v, 
■ad €0, he appears to agree with Lowth, and tho others above named. 
Fisher, a London grammarian of tho last century, treated w as being fdwayd 
ieonsonan^ and y as being Ecmetimes snch. Brightland, Johnson, Murray, 
A/oUEor, Ward wells, Worcester, and others, — amajorityof those who treat 




consonants." 
, and am- 

lijui^ o/^oonstruotioa, Bays, ** All the letters' of tho alphabet, except tLo 
vowels, and sometimes t, v, w, and y. are consonants." — Analytical Gram.y 
Stereotype JSdUion of 1853, p. 7. L. T. Covell says, \^ AH, except a, may bo 
consonants.'' — Digest of Ml, Oram,y p. 16. 

Qua. 14.— Sheridan and Jones divide tho consonants into mntes and semi- 
vowels, then subdivide the mutes into ^'•pure and impure^''' and the semi- 
Towels into ** waU and aspirated.'''^ In lieu of this, some, among whom are 
Uenies and Bickneli, divide the consonants into Hiree sorts, ^^ half vowels, 
emirateg, and mu^.'SsMany divide them into laMaU, dentals^ lingtials, pala^ 
iaUf and nasalB ; clf^^es which refer to the lips, teelh, tonguQ, po^aXA^ «aA 
nose, aa the efleotive organs of their utterance. 
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Obs. 15. — Certain consonants or consonantal sonnds are often distinguished 
in pairs, by way of contrast witli eacli other, the one being called jlat and 
the other sharp : as, h and /> ,• d and t ; g hard and k ; j and ch ; v and/; tk 
flat and th sharp ; z and sharp 8 ; zh and sh. These, with reference to each 
other, are sometimes termed corrdativei or cognates, 

III. POWERS OF THE LETTERS. 

The powers of the letters are properly those element- 
ary sounds which their figures are used to represent ; 
but letters formed into words, are capable of communi- 
cating thought independently of sound. 

The vowd sounds which form the basis of the English 
language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly 
femiliar to every one who speaks it, are those which are 
heard at the beginning of the words, afe, at, ah, all^ eel^ 
eUj isle, iU, old, on, ooze, use, us, and that of u in tmll. 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of these 
fourteen primary sounds may be joined together, as in 
cy, oU, out, owl; and all of .them may be preceded or 
followed by certain motions and positions erf" the lips 
and tongue, which will severally convert them into 
otBer terms in speech. Thus the same essential sounds 
may be changed into a new series of words by an/; as, 
fate, fat, far, fall, feel, fell, file, fill, fold, fond, fool, fuse, 
fuss, full. Again, into as many more with a ^ / as, pate, 
pat, par, pall, peel, pell, pile, pill, pole, pond, pool, pule, 
purl, pull. 

The simple consonant sounds in English are twenty- 
two : they arc marked by h, d,f, g hard, h, h, I, m, n, ng, 
p, r, s, sh, t, th sharp, ih flat, v, w, y, z, and zh. But zh 
13 written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of 
e in pleasure, or z in azure. 

All these sounds are heard distinctly in the following 
words: buy, die, five, guy, high, kie, lie, my, nigh, eying, 
pie, rye, sigh, shy, tie, thigh, thy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. 
Again : most of them may be repeated in the same 
word, if not in the same syllable ; as in bibber, diddle^ 
fifty, giggle, high-hung, cackle, lily, mimic, ninny, singing, 
pippin, mirror, hissest, fiesh-brush, tittle, thinketh, thither, 
vivid, witwal, union, dizzies, vision. 

The possible combinations and mutations of the 

twenty '3\yi letters of our alphabet, are many millions of 

milliona. But those clusters which, arc wiipTOiiowxicci- 
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able, are useless. Of such as may be easily uttered, 
there arc more than enough lor all the purposes of use- 
ful writing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that from principles so few and simple as 
about six or seven and thirty plain elementary sounds, 
represented by characters still fewer, we derive such a 
' variety of oral and written signs, as may suffice to cx- 
l)lain or record all the sentiments and transactions of all 
men in all ages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^Different vowel Booiids are produced by opening tbo moutli dif- 
ferently, and placing the ton^ae in a peculiar manner for each ; but the 
voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or tune, and still utter the same vowel 
power. 

0b3. 2. — ^Each of the vowel sounds may bo variously expressed by letters. 
About half of them are sometimes words : the rest are seldoin, if ever, used 
alone even to form syllables. But the reader may easily leurn to utter them 
all, separately, acoorduig to the foregoing series. Let us note them us 
plainly as possible : eign, &, ah, awe, Oh, e, eye, 1, oh, 0, oo, yew, ii, u. 
Thus the ei^ht long sounas, eighy aJi. awe^ ehy eye, oh, ooh, yew, are, or may 
be words ; but the six less voc^, called the short vowel sounds, as in aty et^ 
ity oty utyputy 9.TQ commoulv heard only in conneidon with consonants ; ex- 
cept the nrst, which is perhaps the most frequent sound of the vowel A or 
a— a sound sometimes given to the toord <z, perhaps most generally ; as in 
the phrase, " twice a day." 

Oas. 3. — With us, the consonants J and X represent, not ample, but com- 
t^ex sounds : hence they are never doubled. J is equivalent to dzh : and 
X, either to Iv or to ^. The former ends no English word, and the latter 
be^ns none. To the initial X of foreign words, wo always give the simple 
sound of Z: as in 2Lierxe8y xebec. 

Obs. 4. — ^The consonants C and Q havo no sounds peculiar to themselves. 
Q has always the power of k, and is constantly followed by u and some 
vowel or two more in the same syllable ; as in quake, guest, quit, quoit. C is 
hard. Uko ky before a, o, and u ; and soft, like s, before e, i, ana y : thus Hie 
syllaoles ca, ce, ci, eo, eu, cy, are pronounced ka, se, si, lo, ku, sy. S before 
c preserves the former sound, but coalesces with the latter: lieuce the hvIIu- 
l)Ied, scOy see, sciy sco, scuy scy, are sounded shi, se, si^ ska, (shu^ sy. Ce and ci 
Lave sometimes the sound of sh / as in o-'iean, social. Ch couimouly re^re- 
Bcnts the sound of ^ ; as in church. 

Obs. 5.^^, as well as C, has different sounds before different vowels. Qt 
is always hard, or guttural, before a, o, tuidu; and geuerally soft, like^*, be- 
fore^ t, ory: thus the syllables, ga^ ge, gi, go, gu, gy, are pronounced ga^ 
je,jiy go, gibJy' 

Obs. 6. — ^The imperfections of tbe English alphabet have been the subject 
of much comment, and sundry schemes for its refonnation have successively 
sppeored and disappeared without effecting the purpose of any one of their 
cuthors. It has been thought that there ought to bo one character, and only 
one, for each simple sound in the language ; but, in attempting to count the 
several elementajry sounds which wo use, our ortboepists have arrived nt a 
remarkable diversity of oonclusions. Bicknell, copying Martin's Physico- 
Grumnatioal Essay, says, **The simple sounds," ori);inally necessary to 
^)eech, ** were in no wise to be reckoned of any certain number : by tho 
fint men l^ey were determined to no more than Un, as some Rr.ppose ; aa 
others, fifteen ox twenty ; it is however certain that mankind lu geii«t^ 
•#«w exeeeAUoeii/tyvimple Bounds ; and of these only Jive are reckoned e.\.Yie>\7 
•ttch."— JWa^wsS^ ^^m.j Part ii, p. 4. 

pM T,—The number of oral elements is differently reckoned \>7 OTa 
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ciiticB, because thev do not agree amoD^ themselves oonceminff the identity 
or the simplicity, tne sameness or the smgleness, of some of the sounds in 
question ; and uiso because it is the practice of all, or nearly all, to admit aj 
elementary some sounds which differ from each other only in length or short- 
ness, and some which are not conceived to be entirely simple in themselves. 
iThe circumstances of the case seem to make it impo88ible to find out /or a 
certainty/ what would bo a perfect alphabet for our tongue. 

Ob3, 8.— Sheridan, taking i and u for diphthougs, h for " no letter," and 
the power of A for no sound^ made the elements of bis oratory twenty-eight. 
Jones followed him implicitly, saving, *' The number of simple sounds in 
our tongue is twerUy-eigM^ 9 \ owels, and 19 Consonants. H is no letter, but 
merely a mark of aspiration." — Fros^dial Gram., p. xiv. Bolles says, " The 
numtler of simple vowel and consonant sounds in our tongue is twenty- 
eight, and one pure aspiration h, making in all twenty-nine." — Octavo Diet., 
JfUrod., p. 9. Walker recognized several more ; but I know not whether he 
has anywhere told us how many there are, 

Obs. i). — Lindley Murray enumerates at first ^»>/y-«aj well known Bonndf>, 
and the same thirty-six that are given in the main text above ; but he after- 
wards, contradicting certain teachings of his Spelling-Book, acknowledges 




— Elocution, p. 19. Wells, deducting C, Q, and X, says, "The remainiiii? 
twenty-three letters are employed to represent a^///<?r^^ elementary soniuls." 
Sehoot Oram.. 118th Th., p. 42. His first edition stated the number of 
Bounds to be '•''forty-one^—?. 86. 

Obs. 10. — For the sake of the general principle, which we always regard 
in writing, a principle of universal grammar, as old at least ns the writiucrs 
of Aristotle, that there can be no syllable wUJiout a vowel, or without somi 
votpelpotper, I am inclined to teach, with Brightland, Dr. Johnson, L. Mur- 
ray, and others, that, in EngUsh, as in French, there is given to the vowel e, 
in some unaccented syllables a certain very obscure sound ^ which approaches, 
but amounts not to an absolute suppression, though it is commonly so re- 
corded by the writers of our dictionaries. See Murrav's examples above 
Ifthe^in "o;>en." or able be supposed to have some iaiut sound, the oral 
elements of our language may be reckoned ihirty-seoen. 

Obs. 11. — It is also a general principle, necessarily following from this, 
that, where the vowel of a syllable is suppressed or left entirely mute, any 
part which remains, of such syllable, falls to another vowel, and becomes 

Sart of another syllable: thus Cowper, in the phrase " ' 27« t/«fpVate," rc- 
uces five syllables to three. But Wells, in arguing against the comnioii 
definition of a consonant, says, " We have many syllables in which tho 
vowel, though written, is not heard at all in pronunciation, as in the words 
taJcen, burdened, which are pronounced iak-n, burd-ndJ*^ And he adds, 
*' There are instances, also, in which a consonant is sounded as a distinct syh 
lable, without the use even of a written vowel, as in the words chas-m, 
rhvthrm.^^ — School Gram., p. 31. Here a very excellent teacher evidently in- 
culcates error ; for chasm, rhy^m, or even chasmed, is only a monosyllable, and 
to coU a consonant a syllable, is a contradiction in terms. 

IV. FORMS OF TIIE LETTERS. 

In the English language, the Roman characters aro 
generally employed; sometimes, the Italic; and occa- 
sionally, the (015 (KnalisI). In writing^ wo use tho 
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The letters have severally two forms, by which they 
are distinguished as capitals and small le/tej-s. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitals are used for the sake of eminence and distinction. 

JiUZ£S FOB THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

RULE I. ^TITLES OF BOOKS. 

The titles of hooks, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
ehould be printed in capitals. When books arc merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles beprin with capitals, and 
the other letters are small ; as, *' Pope's Essay on Man." 

BULB II. — FIRST WORDS. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause 
separately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a 
capital. 

RULE ni. NAMES OF DEITY. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, God^ 
Jehovah^ the Almighty, the Supreme Being. 

RULE rV. PROPER NAMES. 

Titles of office or JionoUr, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals; as, Chief Justice Hale, 
William, London, the Park, the Albion, the Spectator, the 
Thames, 

RULE v. OBJECTS PERSONIFIED. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 

RULE VI. WORDS DERIVED. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian, Grecian, Roman. 

RULE Vn. 1 AND O. 

The words /and should always bo capitals; as, " Out of 
the depths have /cried unto thee Lord." — Psalms, cxxx, 1. 

RULE Vni. IN POETRY. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making 
but one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a 
capital ; as, 

" Our sons their fathers^ iaih'ng language see, 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be." — Pope* 
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RULE IX. ^EXAMPLES, ETC. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation,, 
should begin with a capital ; as, " Remember this maxim z 
* Know thy sel£'" — "Virgil says, 'Labour conquers all things."* 

RULE X.— CHIEF WORDS.'' 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denot 3 
the principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished hy 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. 



CHAPTER n.— OF SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
Bound, and is cither a word or a part of a word ; as, a, 
an^ ant 

la every word there are as many syllables as there 
are distiiKJt sounds ; as, gram-ma'ri'an. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable; a 
word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three syl- 
lables, a trissyllahle ; and a word of ibur or more sylla- 
bles, a polysylldbK 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A dtphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A proper diphtJiong, is a dipbtbong in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong, is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in ha/, 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; 
as, eau in beau, iew in view. 

A proper triphthong , is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded ; as, tioy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty, 
iou in anxious. 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chieBf by the ear ; it may however be proper to ob- 
serve, as ihr aa practicable, the following txA*. a. 
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RULE I. CONSONANTS. 

Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or 
diphthongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap-os-tol-i-cak 

RULE II. ^VOWELS. 

Two vowels, coming together, if they make not a diphthong, 
must be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-al, 

RULE ni. TERMINATIONS. 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally 
be separated from the radical words to which they have been 
added ; as, harm-less, great-ly, con-nect-ed, 

RULE rv. ^PREFIXES. 

Prefixes in general form separate syllables ; as, mis-pktce, 
Wit-ride, up-lift : but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus re-create and rec-reate 
are words of different import. 

RULE V. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, no-where, 

RULE VI. LINES FULL. 

At the end of a line, a word may bo divided, if necessary ; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m— OF WORDS. 

A W(yrd is one or more syllables spoken or written 
as the sign of some idea, or oi some manner of thought. 

SPECIES AND FIGURE OF WORDS. 

"Words are distinguished as primitive or derivative^ and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species ; the latter, their ^^wre. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, harm^ great, connect. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from, som^a 
Bimpler word in the language] as, harmless^ greatly^ corrv- 
nec^ disconnect^ unconnected. 

3* 
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A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
composed of other words ; as, watch^ man, never, the, less. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchman, nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated; as, hook- 
seller, schoolmaster : others, which may be called tempo- 
rary compounds, are formed by the nyphen ; as, glass- 
house, negro-merchant, 

BULES FOB THE FIGUBE OF WOBDS. 

RULE I. COMPOUNDS. 

Words regularly or analogically united, and commonly 
known as forming a compound, should never be needlessly 
broken apart. 

RULE n. SIMPLES. 

"When the simple words would only form a regular phrase, 
of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them ought 
to be avoided. 

RULE in. THE SENSE. 

Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, must be joined 
together or written separately, as the sense and construction 
may happen to require. 

RULE IV. ELLIPSES, 

When two or more compounds are connected in one sen- 
tence, none of them should bo split to make an ellipsis of half 
a word. 

RULE V. THE HYPHEN, 

When the parts of a compound do not fully coalesce, as to- 
day, to-night, to-morrow; or when each retains its original 
accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one that 
is movable, os first-born^ hanger-on, laughter-loving^ the hyphen 
should be inserted between them, 

RULE VI. ^NO HYPHEN. 

When a compound has but one accented syllable in pro- 
nunciation, as watchword, statesman, gentlerMin, and the parts 
are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen should 
be inserted between them. 
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CHAPTEE IV.— OF SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their proper 

letters. 

Ob8.— This important art is to be aoquired rather by means of the spellinjr- 
l)Ook or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than by the study of 
written rules. The orthography of our language is attended with much un- 
certainty and perplexity: many words are variously spelled bv the best 
Echolars, and many others are not usually written accoroing to the analogy 
of similar words. But to be ignorant of the orthography of such words as 
m uniformly spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraceftd. 
The foUowing rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thus be of serv- 
ice to those who wish to be accurate. 

BUZES FOB SPELLINQ. 

RX7LE I. FINAL F, L, OR 8. 

Monosyllables ending in /, Z, or 5, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, Btaff^ mill, pass : ex- 
cept three in /-—clef, if, of; four in I — bul, nul, sal, sol ; and 
eleven in s — cm, gas, has, was, yes, is, his, this, lis, thus, pus, 

BULB n.— OTHER FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than/ I, or «, do not 
fiouble the final letter : except abh, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, 
hurr, purr, yarr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

BULB in. DOUBLING. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
or by a vowel after qu, double their final consonant before an 
additional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber ; 
permit, permitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting, 

Exc. — ^X final, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled. 

BULE IV. ^NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a singlo 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should 
remain single before an additional syllable: as, toil, toiling; 
visit, visited ; general, generalize, 

Exc. — But I and s final are usually doubled, (though per- 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accented : as, 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed, 

RULE V, ^RETAINING. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve \t ^oviXAft 
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"before any additional termination, not beginning with the same 
letter ; as in the following derivatives : seeing, blissful, oddly, 
hilly, stiffness^ illness, smallness, carelessness, agreement, agree- 
ahh. 

Exc. — The irregular words, fled, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, spilt, 
skalt, wilt, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word 
pontiff, are exceptions to this rule. 

RULE VI. ^FINAL B. 

The final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted 
before an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
rate, ratable ; fiyrce, forcible ; rave, raving ; eye, eying, 

Exc. — Words ending in ce or ge, retain the e before able or 
ons, to preserve the soft sounds of c and g : as, peace, peace- 
able ; change^ changeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

RULE Vn. ^FINAL E. 

The final e of a primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional termination beginnmg with a consonant : as, pale, 
paleness; lodge, lodgement, 

Exc. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes* 
omitted ; as, true, truly ; awe, awful: and sometimes retained ; 
as, rue, ruefil; shoe, shoeless, 

RULE VIII. FINAL T. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into i before an additional termination : as, 
merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment; pity, pitied, pities, 
pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable, 

Exc. — ^Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of 
i ; as, pity, pitying^ Words ending in ie, dropping the e by 
Kulo Cth, change i into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying, 

Obs. — When a vowel precedes, y should not bo changed: as, day, days; 
valley f valleys / money, moneys ; monkey, monkeys. 

RULE IX.— COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words which compose them; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish, 

Exc. — In permanent compounds, the words /m^Z and a/Z drop 
one I ; as, handful, careful, always, withal: in others, they re- 
tain both ; as, full-eyed, all-wise, save-all, 

Ob8. — Other words ending in U, sometimes improperly drop one I, when 
fjiken Into composition ; as, miscal, downhU, This excision is reprehensible, 
because it is contrary to general analogy, and because both, letters are neccs- 
Boiy to preserve the Boxmd, and show Ibo derivation, oi t\i«i <iom^\xii«\. 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 



LESSON I. — OENERAL DIVISION. 



Vliat is English Grammar t 
Bow is it divided ? 
Of what does Orthograpliy treat f 
Of what does Etymology treat ? 
Of what does Syntax treat? 
Of what does Irosody treat ? 

QUESTIONS OX ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LESSON IL — ^LETTEES. 

Of what does Orthograpliy treat? 

What is a Letter t 

What is an elementary sound of a word? 

What name is given to the sound of a letter ? and what epithet, to a letter 

not sounded f • 
now many letters are there in English ? and how many sounds do they 

represent? 
In what does a knowledge of the letters consist? 
What variety is noticed m letters that are always the same ? 
What different sorts of tvpes, or letters, are used in English? 
What are the names of the letters in English? 
Which of the letters name themselves ? and which do not ? 
Whiit are the names of all in both numbers, singular and plural! 

LESSON m. — CLASSES OF LETnCBS. 

Into what general classes are the letters divided? 

V^^hat is a vowel ? 

What is a consonant ? 

What letters are vowels ? and what, consonants ? 

When are vo and y consonants ? and when vowels? 

How are the consonants divided ? 

What is a semivowel? 

What is a mute ? 

What letters are semivowels? and which of these are aspirates? 

What letters are called liquids, and why ? 

How many and which are the letters reckoned mutes ? 

LESSON rV. — ^POWEBS, Oil S0TTND8. 

What is meant, when we speak of *' the powers of the letters ?" 

Tn what series of short words are heard our chief vowel sounds? 

How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables? 

Can you form a word from each by megns of an// 

Will you form an other such series with Vi.pt 

How many and what are the consonant sounds in English f j 

In what series of words may all these sounds be heard ? j 

In what series of words is each of them heard more than oiw» \ ^ 

Do our ]eUera admit of comhinatloas enough ? 

WJmt do wc derive from these cieinonts of langua«^c1 
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LESSON V. — ^FOBMS OF THE LETTERS. 

"Wliat is said of the employment of the several styles of letters in English? 
What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters ?- 
What is said of small letters ? and why are capitals used i 
How many rules for capitals are given? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule 1st of tUles of books? — Rule 2d ofjlrst words f — Rule Sd of 
names of DeUy? — Rule 4th of proper names? — Rule 6th of objects personi- 
fed?~iixi\G 6th of words derived ?— Rule 7th of / and 0?—RniQ 8th of 
'poetry f— Rule 9th of examples j &c. / — Rule 10th oi chief words? 

LEaBOm TI. — SYLLABLES. 

What is a svllable ? 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear ? 

What is a word of one syllable called? — a word of two? — of tliree? — of four 

or more ? 
What is a diphthong ? 

What is a proper diphthong? — an improper diphthong ? 
What is a tripn thong ? 

What is a proper triphthong? — an improper triphthong? 
What chieny directs us in dividing words into syllables? 
How niuiiy rules of syllabication are given ? and what are their heads? 
What rfays Rule 1st of consonants ? — Rule 2d of vowels? — Rule 3d ofiermina- 

tions? — ^Rule 4th of prejixes? — Rule 5th of compounds? — Rule 6th of lines 
full? 

LECCON Vn. — ^WOBDS. 

What is a word ? 

How are words distinguished in regard to species and figure ? 

What is a primitive word ? 

What is a derivative word ? 

What is a simple word ? 

What is a compound word ? 

How do permanent compounds di»7er from others? 

How many are the rules for the %nre of words ? and what, their heads ? 

What says Rule Ist of compounds? — Rule 2d of *m/?fc*f— Rule 8d of the 

sense ? — ^Rule 4th of ellipses ? — Rule 5th of t?ie hyphen, ? — Rule 6th of using 

lUi hyphen? 

LESSON Vm. — SPELLINa. 

What is s^^ing? 

How is this art to be acquired ? 

How many rules for spelling are there ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Rule Ist oi Jinatf Z, or s? — Rule 2d of other finals? — Rule 8d of 

the dmMing of consonants ? — ^Rule 4th against the dovbling of consonants ? 

— Rule 5th of retaining? — Rule 6th oijinale? — Rule 7th of Jinale?— 

Rule 8th ofjinal y ? — Rule 9th of compounds ? 



CHAPTER VL— FOR WRITIN'a 

EXERCISES m ORTHOGRAPHY, 

[Spelling Is to be taught by example, rather than by mle. For oral o^cercises 

In this Di-anch of learning, a spelling-book or vocabulary should be employed. The 

followinj? examples of false orthography are inserted, that they may be corrected by 

the pupil i» wri^in-fir. They are selected with direct reference to the rules; which 

aro at nrst indicated by figures. For it is evident, that exercises of this kind, without 

express rnles for tbeir correction, would rather perplex than, instruct the learner; 

aa(i that bis ability to correct them without rcforenco to tfcws Tw\via, ux\x&V. ^x<i«»uv\)^i?,vi 

eac/i kaowledgti aa would render them useless. 
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EXERaSE L— CAPITALS. 

1. The podant quoted Johnson's dictionary of tho cnglish 
linguage, Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, Crabb's 
cnglish synonymes, Walker's key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per names, Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 
of parley. 

2. gratitude 13 a delightful emotion, the grateful heart at 
once performs its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to deny the great first cause ! 
Shall mortal man presume against his maker 1 shall he not 
fear the omnipotent ? shall he not reverence the everlasting 
one? — *The fear of the lord is tho beginning of wisdom.' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia, united the medes, 
Persians, bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and many 
other nations, in an expedition against greecc. 

5. I observed that, when the votaries of religion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by her emissary conscience, 
before habit had time to enchain them. 

6. Hercules is said to have killed the nemean lion, the ery- 
Ttianthian boar, tho lemean serpent, and the stymphalian 
birds. The christian religion has brought all mythologic stories 
and milesian fables into disrepute. 

7. i live as i did, i think as i did, i love you as i did ; but 
all these are to no purpose; tho world will not live, think,. or 
love as i do. — o "wretched prince ! o cruel reverse of fortune ! 
father Micipsa ! 

8. are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 

9. Those who pretend to love peace, should remember this 
maxim : " it i3 the second blow that makes tho battle." 

EXERCISE II.— CAPITALS. 

*time and i will challenge any other two,' said philip. — 
'thus,' said diogenes, 'do i trample on the pride of plato.' — 
'true,' replied plato ; ' but is it not with the greater pride of 
diogenes V 

the father in a transport of joy, burst into the following 
words : ' o excellent scipio ! heaven has given thee more than 
human virtue ! o glorious leader ! o wondrous youth !' 

epaminondas, the theban general, was remarkable for his 
love of truth, he never told a lie, even in jest. 

and pharaoh said to Joseph, " say to thy brethTen, * do Oa^a — 
hdoyoar beasts, aud go to the Jand of canaan,'" 
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who is she that, with graceful steps and a lively air, trips 
over yonder plain ? her name is health : she is the daughter of 
exercise and temperance. 

to the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with the 
sovereign of the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of cain, and the 
birth and adoption of seth, are almost the only events related 
of the immediate family of adam, after his fell. 

on what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
how just his hopes, let Swedish charles decide. 

. in every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
i hear the voice of god among the trees. 

EXERaSE m.— SYLLABLES. 

1. Correct Murray's division of the following words : '* ci- 
vil, co-lour, co-py, da-mask, do-zen, e-ver, fea-ther, ga-ther, 
hea-ven, le-mon, mca-dow, ne-ver, o-range, pu-nish, ro-bin, 
sho-vel, ti-mid, whi-ther; — ^be-ne-fit, ca-nis-ter, ge-ne-rous, 
lo-ve-rct, li-be-ral, se-ve-ral; — ^mi-se-ra-ble, to-le-ra-ble, e-pi-dc- 
mic, pa-ra-ly-tic ; — a-ca-de-mi-cal, cha-rao-te-ris-tic, ex-pe-ri- 
ment-al." — Murray^a Spelling-Book, 

2. Correct Webster's division of the following words : 
" oy-er, fol-io, gen-ial, gen-ius, jun-ior, sa-tiate, vi-tiate ; — am- 
bro-sia, par-hel-ion, con-ven-ient, in-gen-ious, om-nis-cience, 
pe-cul-iar, so-cia-ble, par-tial-i-ty, pe-cun-ia-ry ; — an-nun-ciate, 
c-nun-ciate, ap-pre-ciate, as-so-ciate, ex-pa-tiate, ne-go-tiatc, 
sub-stan-tiate." — Wehster*8 Spelling-Books. 

3. Correct Cobb's division of the following words : " drcc- 
Fcr, has-ty, pas-try, sei-zure, rol-ler, jes-ter, wea-ver, vam per, 
lian-dy, dros-sy, glos-sy, mo-ver, mo-ving, oo-zy, ful-ler, trus-ty, 
v,'cigh-ty, noi-sy, drow-sy, swar-thy." — CohVs Standard Spell- 
ing-Book, And these : " cas-tern, full-y, pull-ct, rill-et, scan-ty, 
ncc-dy." — Webster, Also these : *' woo-dy, stor-my, clou-c!} , 
cx-al-ted, at-ten-dance. " — Murray, 

4. Divide the following words into their proper syllables : 
adit, ado, adorn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, bespeak, 
bestow, between, bifold, encroach, incrust, foreknow, forestall, 
forswear, mishear, mistell, misyoke, outrap, overtire, preterit, 
retrace, unoiled, unrepaid, unresting, underbid, underangcd, 
uphand, upholder, uprouse, withal, 

5. Divide the following compounds into syllables : England, 
MiJtbtll, eowsJip,fiirewell, foresail, foretop, hogshead, homeward, 

Limdstoncj /urcvor, husbandman, painstakcr. 
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EXERCISE 17.— FIGURE OF V;or.DS. 

1. The shine of the plough share is the farmer's wealth. 

The cross row has ever had some thing of a magic spell in it. 
The old fashioned are apt to think the world grows worse. 
The stealing of water melons may lead to house breaking. 
A good clothes brush helps greatly to make a gentle man. 

2. An ill-tonguo is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 
Envy not the good-luck of prosperous transgressors. 

Vst. Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wives'-fablcs. 
Lawmakers have often been partial to male-descendants. 
New-year's^ifts brighten many a face on new-year's day. 

3. They that live in glass-houses, should not throw stones. 
A glass house is a house in which glass is manu&ctured. 
A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded one. 
Knowledge and virtue are the stepping stones to honour. 
The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 

4. Let school and meeting-houses be pleasantly located. 
The teapot and kettle are now deemed indispensable. 
Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambics, 
^lost, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and women. 
A ketch is a vessel with two masts, a main and mizzen-mast. 

5. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long in safety. 
A tiresmith puts on wheelbands redhot, then cools them. 
Plato was so called because he was broadshouldered. 
Timehonoured ctistom may be souldestroying folly. 

h evenhanded honesty expected in slavemerchants 1 
C. A good pay-master is always a man of some fore-thought. 
The glory of the common-wealth is tho states-man's boast. 
Rain-bows arc made cf sun-shino dissolved in sky- water. 

EXERCISE v.— SPELLING. 

1. Few know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
^jood men pas by offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, iff thou wouldst speak wel. 

2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction. 
To er is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarsliipp. 

o. It often requires deep diging, to obtain pure water. 

Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoists too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Quarrels are more easily begun than endded. 

Contempt leavos* n deepper scar than anger. 

Of all tamo auimcih tho (iMrrrcr ij tho most imscYue^oxJia. 

4 
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5. Smalness with talness makes ihc figure too slender. 
Ileedlesness is always in danger of embarrasment. 
The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 
G. Good examples are very convinoeing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contention, but inquirey. 
Obligeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvment of it. 
Learn to estimate all things by their real usfulness. 
Encouragment increases with success 

8. Nothing essential to happyness is unattainable. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyance. 
Before thou deny est a favour, consider the request. 

0. Good-wil is a more powerful motive than constraint, 
A wel-spent day prepares us for sweet repose. 
The path of fame is altogether an uphil road. 

EXERCISE VI.— SPELLING. 

\ 1 . He is tal enough who walks uprightly. 
^ '^ Repetition makes smal transgressions great. 
Religion regulates the wil and affections. 

2. To carry a ful cupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its egs. 
The whole journey of life is besett with foes. 

3. Peace of mind should bo prefered to bodily safety. 
A bad begining is unfavourable to success. 

Very fruitful trees often need to be proped. 

4. None ever gained esteem by tattling and gossipping. 
Religion purifies, fortifies, and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time. 

5. Blesed is ho whose transgresion is forgiven. 
Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 
Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

G. In all thy undertakeings, pondar the motive and the end. 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 
A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges. 
To borrow of future time, is thriflless managment. 

He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances* 

8. Pitiing friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from aversion. 
Vallics are generally more fertile than hills. 

9. CbJd numness had quite berefl her of sense. 

A caaoade, or waterfal, is a charming object m scewerj^. 
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Nettles grow in the vinyard of the slothful!. 
Tuition is lost on idlers and numbsculs. 

EXERQSE Vn.— SPELUNG. 

1 1. IIo that scofs at the crooked, should beware of stooping. 
Pictures that resemble flowers, smel only of paint. 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of gro3 vices. 

2. To remitt a wrong, leaves the oficnder in debt. 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to detraction. 
Piety admitts not of excessive sorrow. 

3. You are safe in forgeting benefits you have confercd. 
He has run well who has outstriped his own errors. 
See that you have ballast proportionate to your riging. 

4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude convincement. 
Rather follow the wise than lead the foollish. 

. To reason with the angry, is like whisperring to the deaf. 
A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 
The gods of this world have many worshippers. 

5. Crosness has more subjects than admirers. 
Fearlesness conquers where Blamelesness is armour-bearer. 
G. Many things are chiefly valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileablo animosity is always blameablc. 

7. Treachery lurks beneath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and mischief deserve chastisment. 

By self-examination, we discover the lodgments of sin. 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 

8. To be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such. 
AVithout fire chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal pasport. 
Hidicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 

All mispent time will one day be regretted. 

EXERaSE VIIL— SPELLING. 

Fiction may soften, without improveing the heart. 
Affectation is a sprout that should be niped in the bud. 
A covettous person is always in want. 
Fashion is compareable to an ignis-fatuus. 
Fair appearances som times cover foul purposes. 
Garnish not jour commendations with flatterry. 
JVeFer utter a falshood even for truth's sake. 
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Medicines should be administerred with caution. 
We have here no continueing city, no abideing rest. 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as silly ly as the bird in the net. 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
'lo preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We arc often benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words, 
lie is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most valueable acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injury es. 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak positivly. 
Difficulties aro often increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cured. 
Contrivers of mischief often en trapp themselves. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not all ways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves in shceps' clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberallity is its own paymaster. 

EXERCISE IX.— SPELLING. 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 

Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mountain. 
^ Lot your own unbiassed judgment determine. 

A knave can often undersel his honest neighbours. 

Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 

'i rue politeness is the ofspring of benevolence. 

Levellers are generally the dupes of designning men. 

liewards are for those who have fullfiled their duty. 

Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties? 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellers. 

The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not. 

J )ouble-deelers are seldom long in favour. 

'i lie characters of the crosrow have wrought wonders. 

1 he plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 

All virtues are in agrement ; all vices, at varyance. 

l*ersonnal liberty is every man's natural birthrite. 

There, wrapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 

The birds frame to thy song, their chearfuU cherupping. 

There figgs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. 

Ljrsander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, steal sumthing every day. 
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The soul of the slothful!, does but drowse in his body. 

What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble-be. 

The muskittoes will make you as spoted as a samon-trout. 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-lived vice. 

Ab^lute Necessity must .sign their deth-warrant. 

He who catches flies, emulates the nat-snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

'(These are yillanous creatures,' says a blokheded boy. 

The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest; 

And children sacred held a martin's nest 

4* 
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PART II. 

ET YMOLO GY. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speecli, with 
their classes and modifications. 



CHAPTER L— THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Con- 
junction, the Preposition, and the Interjection. 

1. The Aeticle. 

An Article is the word the, an, or a, which we put 
before nouns to limit their signification : as, The air, tiie 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, George, York, man, 
apple, truth. 

8. The Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a new 
book. You two are diligent. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves his book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns them well. 

5. The Yeeb. 

A Yerb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he 
ac/eci upon: as, I am, I rule^ I am ruled; I looe^ thou 
^^i»J'4 he loves. 
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6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a vexh, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing, d, or cJ, 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rule, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling, 
2. raled^ 8. having ruled. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner: as. They are now here, 
studying very diligently, 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence 
of the terms so connected : as, *' Thou and he are happy, 
because you are good." — L. Murray, 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh/ alas / ah/ poh/ pshaw/ avaunt/ 



PARSING. 



Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentenco, 
or of some related word or words, according to the defi- 
nitions and rules of grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making com- 
plete sense ; as, ** Reward sweetens labor. — " Thefe^T oi 
the Lord Js the beginning of wisdom." 
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A definition of any thing or class of things is such a descrip- 
tion of it, as distinguishes that entire thing or class from every 
thing else, by brietiy telling what 't is, 

A rule of grammar is some law, more or less general, by 
which custom regulates aud prescribes the right use of lan- 
guage. 

A praxis is a method of exercise, showing the learner how 
to proceed. (The word literally signifies action, doing, practice, 
or formal use.) 

An example is a particular instance or model, serving to prove 
or illustrate some given proposition or truth. 

An exercise is some technical performance required of the 
leai'uer in order to test his knowledge or skill by use. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

PRAXIS I. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the First Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to distinguish 
the different parts of speech^ and to assign a reason for such 
distinction^ hy citing the proper definition^ and adapting it to 

■ each particular case. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" The patient ox submits to the yoke, and meekly performs 
the labor required of him." 

l.*Su7miiit is a verb, because it signifioa action ; 

Verforms is also a verb^ for the same reason. 
2. Oj^ is a noun, because it is the name of a thing ; 

Yolce and labor are nouns, for the same reason. 
S. The is an article, because it limits the signification of ooj, yoka, or 
labor — the noun before which it is placed. 

4. J\ttlent is an adjective, because it expresses the quality of ox. 

5. mm is a i^ronoun, because it is used instead of the noun ox. 

6. A'tf^Mir^t/ IS a participle, because it expresses action like u verb 

. aud qualifies the noun labor like an adjective. * 



* I ^Zl^ numbers arc hero used to indicate the order in which the pupU should, 
at first, be required to distinguish the parts of spei'ch in any wntence. The verb ii 
made the flrnt in this series, because it is the woni to which all others have an inifn« 
diate or remote relation aud Uh^usc it is easily recogiiizcil? and^ when diSS>t^" 
leads the mind necessarily to a knowledjrc of the other parts of sn^cch oomn^I^lSi 
in the sentence, by showing the particular office of everrworS. tS^ cannot^ dnn^ 
at this stage of the pupil's proj^res-s with a proper dJgree of inSm^en^ n^ ^ ? ' 
cision, by .mechanically exaniiniiig each word in succiS rfc^^Ke^oS that S 
do so requires him to compare the distinctive office of each uaVt i!f uT^T^-!^lt^ 
word examined; while in these preliminary oxennsel Te is J^^lv ^i^'trt^^ ^^^ 
mind tbecbar^rofasi^iffiep^rt of speech, and co^^re irw^^A^X^o^th^ 
sea^oemBacof^on. Besides^ an eclectic process ^kriYiat ^xv^^Sa Wvt5 ^? 
culated to keep the interest and attention of the pupil avraJaB. tkwT^^^K^- J^V 
<aWK»/wy oontdnuaUy stimulating mental activity ^^^ wi^sXaax. ^^v» ol 
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7. Meekly is an adverb, becauso it is added to tho verb performs^ 

and expresses manner. 

8. And is a conjunction, because it connects submits m\^ performs, 

9. 2b is a preposition, becauso it expresses the relation of the verb 

submUs to tiie noun yoke, 

EXERCISE I. 

Parse, in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, and the 
article J in the order, and hccordinr/ to the method, indicated 
in Praxis /. 

The tree bears fruit. Pizarro invaded Peru. Avarice causes 
crime. The miser loves gold. The ox bears a yoke. Tho 
river overflowed the banks. John's brother has entered college. 
The carpenter is using a saw. John Smith explored Virginia. 
Columbus was a Genoese. Napoleon Bonaparte died an exile. 
Lend Charles a book. The merchant has made a fortune. 
Did the candidate obtain the office ? The elephant is a quad- 
ruped. Virgil praised the emperor Augustus. The boys have 
told an untruth. The scholar's diligence deserves a reward. 
Could the criminal have escaped punishment? Queen Dido 
founded Carthage. Scipio defeated Hannibal. 

EXERCISE II. 

Parse^ in (he following sentences, the verb, the noun, the article, 
the adjective^ the pronoun, and the adverb, in the order^ and 
according to the method, indicated in Praxis I, 

The industrious boys have recited their lessons well. 

The architect who planned that fine building, is named Brown. 

Demosthenes was a very famous Grecian orator. 

A child who disobeys his parents, is very ungrateful. 

Human happiness is exceedingly transient. 

The man who has not virtue, is not truly wise. 

I saw the whole transaction ; both parties disgraced them- 
selves. They had a fierce dispute. 

Pei*severancc finally overcomes all obstacles. 

I, wlio was present, know all the particulars. 

A Being infinitely wise will not unnecessarily afilict his 
creatures. 

Passionate men are very easily irritated. 

Good books always deserve a careful perusal. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 



EXERCISE III. 



J^arse all ^Ae parts of speech to be found in tJic /ollomug &eu* 
^au^es, accordm// to Praxis I. 
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The rose, the lily, and the pink, are fragrant flowers. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. 

The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 

The swallow builds her nest of mud, and lines it with soft 
feathers. 

The setting sun gives a beautiful brilliancy to the western slcv. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. 
It saps the foundation of every virtue, and pours upon us a 
deluge of crimes and evils. 

O Virtue ! how miserable are they who forfeit thy rewards! 

Alas! such miseries are too common among mankind ! 

Industry is needful in every condition of life ; the price of 
all improvement is labor. 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and 
the plants and flowei*s display their beauty. 



CHAPTER n.— OF AETICLES. 

An Article is the word tlie^ an, or a, which we put 
"before nouns to limit their significatioa : as, The air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An h used when- 
ever the following word begins with a vowel sound; as, An 
art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, a;i urn. — A is 
used whenever the following word begins with a consonant 
sound; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a 
ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of w and y, even when ex- 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite. 

I. The definite article is ffie, which denotes some par- 
ticular thing or things ; as, I7ic boy, the oranges. 

IL The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; as, A boy, 
an orange. 

1, — TheEogUsh. articles have i.o g?amnxaJdca\mod\^c8&AOTv%\ Wv^s^ ut^ 
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not varied hj nnmbers, genders, and cases, as are those of some other lan- 
guages. In respect to cuiss, eacn is stii generis, 

Obs. 2. — A common noun without an article or other word to limit its sig- 
nification, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, ^' A candid temper la 
proper for man ; that i8,yor aU mankind,'''' — Jl^urray. 



CHAPTER in.— OF NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, George^ York^ man, 
apple, truth. 

Oas. 1. — All words and signs taken technicaUv^ (that is, independently of 




ray. _ 

ccmnterwU.^'* — GraiSb, "Without one (f or but,—CknjDper, "-4 is some- 
times a noun ; as, a great ^." — Tbdd'a Jdhnwn, *' Formerly gp was cast in 
A piece, as sffa are now." — Hlat. of PrvnJting^ 1770. 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe the senne and use of each 
word, and class it accordinglv: many words commonly belonging to other 
parts of speech, are occasionaUy used as nouns, and must be parsed as such ; 
as, 1. " 'Hie Ancient of dfij%:^— Bible. " Of the ancients:' —Swift. " For 
such impertinents:' — Steele. "He is an ignorant in it." — Id "To the 
m»«." — Burns. 2. " Or any "he. the proudest of thy sort." — Shale. " I am 
the happiest she in KQuV'—Stede. " The shes of Italy."— 5^1:. " The lies 
in birds." — Bacon. 3. " Avaunt all attitude, and stare^ and «tor[L theatric !" 
— Ojwper. " A may-be of mercy is insuflBcient."^^ri<^e. 4. " For the^ro- 
dwiing of real happiness." — Graih. " Beadinq, writing^ and ciphering, are 
indispensable to civilized man." 6. " An Jierea/ter.^'— Addison. " The dread 
of a hereafter:'— Fuller. " The deep amen:'— Scott. " The while.''— Milton. 
6. " With harh, and whoop, and wild hailoo:'—ScoU, " Will cuts him short 
wifli a ' What then V "—Addison. 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes; proper 
and common. 

I. A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
Tidual, or people, or group ; as, Adam, Boston, the Hud- 
son, the Bomans, the Azores, the Alps, 

n. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class, of beings or things ; as, Beast, bird, fish, insect, — 
creatures, persons, children. 

The particular classes, collective^ abstract, and verbal or par-^ 
tldpial, are usually included among common nouns. The 
name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun, or noun of multitude^ is Vhe> wax^^ o^ 
many individuals together; as, Council, meeting, committee, 



{ 
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2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular quality 
considered apart from its substance ; as, Goodness^ hardness, 
pride^ frailty. 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some action 
or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, 
but employed as a noun : as, " The triumphing of the wicked 
is short." — Job, xx, 5. 

4. A thing sui generis, (i. e., of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual of a 
species, but as a sort by itselfj without plurality in either the 
noun or the sort of thing ; as, Galvanism, music, geometry. 




mon noun is understood; as. The [river] Hudson,— The [ship] Amiiy,—The 
ireac^ermis [man] Judaa, 

Obs. 2. — A common noun with the definite article prefixed to it, some- 
times becomes proper ; as, The Park, — The Strand, 

Obs. 3. — Tlie common name of a thing or quality personified often becomes 
proper ; as, "*My power,' said Beason, *i» to advise, not to compel.'" — 
Jchkeon* 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds; namely, 
Persons^ Numbers^ Genders^ and Cases. 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distin* 
guish the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken o£ 

Obs. — The distinction of persons is founded on the different relations 
"which the objects mentioned may bear to the discourse itself. It beloncrs to 
nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied^ either 
by pecniiarity of form or construction, or by inference fVom the principles of 
concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are like their aab- 
jects, in person. 

There are three persons; the^rs^ the second^ and the 
third. 

^\iQ first person is that which denotes the speaker or 
writer ; as "I Paul have written it." 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer, or 
the person addressed ; as, ^^ Robert, who did this?" 

The third person is that which denotes the person or 
thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves his iooi." 

Obs. 1. — ^In written langnaere, the^>«^;>^«/?» denotes the writer or author; 
and rbe second, the readar or porson nddresaed : except when the writer de- 
Bcribea not hmiHelf, but soiae oao eke, us utieTuig V> axk 0\^<&i X3;i<^ \(Qida 
iFliiah Me records. 
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Obs. 2. — ^The speaker seldom refers to himself by name, as the speaker ; 
coDBcquentlv, nouns are rarely used in the first person ; and when tliey are, 
a pronoun is usnally prefixed to them. Hence some grammarians deny the 
first person to nouns altogether ; others ascribe it ; and many are silent on 
the subject. Analogy clearly requires it ; as may be seen by tlie following 
examples: ^^AdsumTroiiisMaeaay^—Virg. "Callopiusr«!e««wi." — Ter. Com, 
apudHnem. ** Paul, an apo&tle, &c., unto Timothy, my own son in the fuith.'' 
—1 jnm.f i. 1. 

Obs. 3. — When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself in 
the^'rs^ person, or to address his hearer or reader in the second, he sneaks 
Qf l)oth or either in the third. Thus Moses relates what Moses did, and Cuesur 
records the achievements of Ccesar. So Judah humbly beseeches Josepli : 
**Jjs!ttk^ servant abide in stead of the Ism! a bondman to my hard.'''* — Gen., 
zliy, 33. And Abraham reverently intercedes with God : ** Oh 1 let not Vie 
Lard be ang^, and I will speak.^^ — Oen., xviii, 30. 

Obs. 4.— When inanimate things are spoken to, they m^ personified : and 
their names are put in the second person, because by the ngore tne oqjecta 
aro supposed to be capable of hearing. 

NUMBERS. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish unity and plurality. 

Obs. — The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we speak 
of one object, or of more. It belon^^s to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; 
and to these it is dways applied, either by peculiarity of form, or by infer- 
ence from the principles of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, 
and verbs are tike their subjects, in number. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but one ; 
as, The hay learns. 

The plural numher is that which denotes more than 
one ; as. The hoys learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding 5 or cs to the singular : as, hook^ hooks; hox, boxes. 

EuLE I. — ^When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of «, the plural is generally formed hy adding 
B only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, pen^ 
pens ; grape, grapes. 

Rule II. — But when the sound of s cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and cj 
to other terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, page, 
pages ; fox, foxes: 

Obs. 1. — English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add es, but 
do not increase their syllables: as, wo, woes ; hero, heroes : negro, negroes; 
putato, potatoes ; mmkitto, mmkittoes ; octavo, octavoes. Tne exceptions to 
mis rule appear to bo in such nouns as are not properly and fuUv Anglicized ; 
thus many write cantos, juntos, solos, &c. Other nouns in o add « only ; as, 
folio, folios ; bamboo, bamJboos, The plural of two is commonly written i/wos, 
bat some prefer iwoes, 

Obs. % — Common nouns ending in y preceded "by a consoiiant, Oooa?,^, D 
£oto^ And add ts, without inoreaao of HyUablea : as, fiy^ fives ; dui-y, drnXxv^ 

3 
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Other notina in y add s onlj: as, day^ days; vaUey. vaUeys. So likewise 
proper names my are Bometimes varied : as, Henry ^ the Henrys. 

Obs. 8.— Tlie lollowiuff nouns in/, change / mtot>, and add ««, for the 
plural; sheaf, leafy loaf, beef, thief catf^ half elf , shelf self wdf wharf: as, 
sheaves, leaves, &c. -^i/<?. lives; kn\fe, knives; wife, wives; are similar. 
jSto^ makes staves: thougn the compounds oi stuff gxq regular • fis^ flagstaff , 
fla^staffs. The ^eater number of nouns in / and fe, are regular ; as, flfes, 
itrfes, chiefs, gn^s, gulfs, &c. 

Obs. 4. — ^Tno following are still more irr^ular : man, men ; woman, wo- 
men ; child, children ; brother, brethren [or orothers] ; foot, feet ; ox, oxen ; 
tooth, teeth; goose, geese ; louse, lice; mouse, mice; die, dice; penny, pence; 
Dies, stamps, andpennies, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 6. — Many foreign nouns retmn their original plural : as, arecmum, 
arcana; datum, data; erratum^ errata; effluvium, effluvia; m£dium, media 
[or mediums^ ; minutia, minuttce; straUim, strata ; stamen, stamina ; genius, 
genera : genvus, genii [geniuses, for men of wit] ; magus, magi ; radius, radii ; 
appenahx, appendJiees [or appendixes] ; calx, catces; index, indices [or indexes] ; 
wrtex, vortices ; axis, axes ; basis, oases: crisis, crises ; thesis, theses ; anti- 
thesis, antitheses; dicsresis, dicBreses; ellipsis, ellipses; emphasis, emphases; 
hypothesis, hypotheses ; metamorphosis, mdarrwrphoses ; auioivuiton, automata ; 
criterion, criteria [or criterionsX ; phenomenon, phcBnomena ; c?ieriu>, cherubim ; 
seraph, seraphim ; beau, beaux [or beaus], 

Ob3. 6. — ^Somo nouns (from tiie nature of the things meant) have no plural ; 
as, gold, pride, m£ekness, 

Obs. 7.— Proper names of individuals, strictly used as such, have no plural. 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun become j 
in some de$n*eo common, and admits the plural form and an article ; as, Tls 
Stuarts, — The Gossars : so likewise when such nouns are used to denote char- 
acter; as, *' The Aristoiles, the TuUys, and the Livys^ — Burgh. 

Obs. 8. — ^The proper names of nations and societies are generally plural ; 

and, except in a direct address, they are nsually construed with the clefinite 

article: as. The Oreehs,— The Jesuits, 

j Obs. 9.— When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of 

I compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the plural ; as. The 

I Miss Howards, — The two Mr, Claries, But a title not regarded as a part of 

\ one compouna name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than one: as, 

\ Messrs. LamMrt ana Son, — T%e Lords CaUhorpe and lo'skine, — The Lords 

Itishops of Durham and Si. David's, — TTie Lards Cbmmissioners of tTusticiary. 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns Imvo no singular ; as, embers^ ides, oats, scissors^ 
tongs, vespers, literati. 

Obs. If. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, sheep, deer, vermin^ 
swine, hose, means, odds, news, tpecies, series, apparatus. The following are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more frequentlv, and more properly, 
as plural: alms, amends, pains, riches: ethics, mathmtotics, metaphysics, 
optics, politics, pneumatics, and other similar names of sciences. Beliows and 
gallows are properly alike in both numbers ; (as, " "Leta gallows he made.''^-^ 
Mther, v, l4. "The beUows are burned." — Jer., vi., 29 ;) but they have a 
regular plural in vulgar use. Bolus, fungus, isthmus, prospectus, and r^ms, 
admit the rcfrular plural. 

Obs. 12.— Compounds in which tlio principal word is put first, vary the 
principal word to form the plural, and tbo adjunct to form the posscssivo 
case : as. Sing, father-in-law, Plur. faihers-dn-law, Poss. fa{her-inrlaw''s ; — 
Sing, court-martial, Plur. courts-martial, Poss. court-martial' s. The Possess- 
ive plural of such nouns is never used. 

Obs. 13. — Compounds ending in fal, and all those in which the principal 
word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as other nouns : as, 
hancffuls, spoonfuls, mmithfuls, fellow servants, man-servants, outpourings, 
ingatherings, downsittings. 




the, 
Iiave 
Obs. l5. — WhJea other parts of apeoch bocdmQ'noun&/xVvBy «\\h&t^\xu\.VLx<& 
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rlcral, or form it regularly, like common noans of tho same endings ; a?, 
^'IDs affiurs went on at Mxe* and tecerut,^'' — ArbuthnoL " Some mothcnmt:- 
cians have proposed to compute by tvooea ; otherSy hy /ours' others, by ttpelcesy 
— Churchill. *^ Three /ourtM, nine tenths.'''' — Id. "Timers takings and leaTh 
ingsJ*^ — Barton, " The yeas and nays." — Neiospaper. ** The ays and no??." 
—Ibid, " The ins and the outs.''* — Ibid. " Ilia ands and his or«." — Molt, 
" One of the buts,^'' — Fowle, " In raising the mirth of atujpids," — /SteeiU, 

OENDEBS. 

Grenders, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish objects in regard to sex. 

Obs. — ^The different genders arc founded on tho natural distinction of bpx 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In English, they be- 
long only to nouns and pronouns ; and to tliose they are usually applied 
agreeably to the order of nature, l^nouns are of tho same gender as tho 
nouns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the masculine^ the femimncy 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gencLr is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the male kind; as, man^fatlier^ king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the female kind ; as, woman, mother, queen. 

The neuLer gender is that which denotes things that 
are neither male nor female ; as, pen^ inJcy paper. 

Obs. 1. — Some nouns aro equally applicable to both sexes; as, eousin, 
friend, newJthour, parent, person, tervant, Tho gender of these is usually 
determined by the context. To such words, some grammarians have applied 
the unnecessary and improper term eommon gender. Murrayi ustly observes. 
''There is no such gender belonging to the lan^age. The business or 
parsing, can be effectually performed without having recourse to a common 
qtnderf* The term is more useftil, and less liable to objection, as applied to 
the learned languages ; but with us it is plunly a solecism. -^ 

Ob8. 2.— Oenerio names, even when construed as masculine or feminine, 
often virtoally include both sexes ; as, "Ilast thou given tho horse strength r 
hast thou clothed Aw neck with thunder?" — " Doth the hawk fly by thy wis- 
dom, and stretch her wingjs toward tho south ?" — Job, These nave been 
called epicene nouns — ^that is, supercommon: but they are to be parsed each 
iooordmg to the gender of tho pronoun which is put for it. 

Obs. 8. — ^Thoso terms which are equallv applicable to both sexes, (if they 
are not expressly applied to females,) ana those plurals which aro known to 
iuolnde both sexes^ should be callea masculino in parsing; for^ in all Ian- 
gnam, the masculme gender is considered the most worthy, and is generally 
cinployod when both sexes aro included under one common term. 

Obs. 4. — ^The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, bachelor, maid ; boy, girl ; brother, 
tUter; buck, doe; bull, cow; cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, countess ; father, 
nuttker ; friar, nun; gander, goose; hart, roe; horse, mare; husband, wife; 
king, queen ; lad, lass ; lord, lady ; man, woman ; master, mistress ; milter, 
tjiownerj nephew, niece; ram, ewe; sloven^ slut; eon^ daughter ; etag, hind; 
^eer, heifer; tmcle, a/urU ; wizard, vntch, 

n. By the use of different terminations : as, aihoi^ Mes» ; (uZmiuiatratnr^ 
odmimstrairix ; adulterer, adtiUeresa ; bridegroom, ^tHUU; caterer, caterer; 
iiAe, diksiee^ ; emperoTf emperese or empress; exeoutor, executrix; goxierTwir, 
-»«—"• /few, Aeroine; landQrave^ landgravine; wargraoe, margradti& ? 
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marquis^ fnarchioneaa; toreerer, sorceress; siiUan, stdkmess or suUana; tes- 
tator ^ testatrix ; tutor, tutoress or tidress ; widower^ widow. 

The following nouns become feminine by merely adding «m; haron^decuon, 
heir, hostjJeWf Tion, mayorf patron, peer, poet, priest, prior, prophet, shepherd, 
viscount. 
The following nouns become feminine by rejecting the last vowel, and 
^ 1 adding ess: actor, ambassador, arbiter, ben^actor^ chanter, conductor, doctor, 
elector, encnantir,/bunder, hunter, idolator, inmntar, prince, protector, song' 
ster. spectator, suitor, tiger, traitor, votary. 
'\ III. By preflxinff an attribute of distinction: as. cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow; 
^ man-servant, maidservant ; he-goat, she-goat ; maie rdations.Jepiale reiaUom. 
Obs. 5. — The names of things without life, used literally, are always oi* t 
■ the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented figuratively, 
I as having sex. Things remarkable for power, greatness^ or sublimity, are 
spoken of as masculine ; as^ the sun, tirne, death, deep, jear, anger, winter, 
war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine ; as, 
the moon, earth, nature, forttme, Knowledge, hcpe, spring,peace. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, or take 
the plural form, are of the neuter gender ; but when they convey the idea 
of plurality without the form, they follow the gender of the individuals that 
compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 7. — Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be regarded. 
are generally spoken of as neuter; as, *^ He fired at the deer, and wounded 
tV.^' — *^If a man shall steal an ox or & sheep, and kill U cr sell Uf^ ^c— 
£xoduSf X2ui I, 

CASES. 

Cases, in grammar, are modificationg that distinguisli 
tlie relations of noixns and pronouns to other words. 

Obs. — ^The cases are founded on the different relations under which things 
are represented in discourse, and from which the words acquire correspond- 
ent relations, or become dependent one on an other, according to the sense. 
In English, these modifications, or relations, belong only to nouns and pro- 
nouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like tneir antecedents, in case. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a finite 
verb: as, The Joy runs; /run. 

Obs.— The syb;ect of a finite verb is that which answers to wha or what 
fore it; as, "The boy runs"— ITAo runs? The boy. Boy is therefore 
here in the nominative case. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the relation of property : 
as, The hoy's hat; my hat. 

Obs. 1.— The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singular number 
by adding to the nominative s preceded by an apostrophe ; and, in the plural* 
when the nominative ends in s, by adding an apnnirophe only: as, singular' 
W«; plural, Joys' ;— sounded alike, but wrilteii ditferentlv. ' 

Obs. 2.— Plural nouns that do not end in s, usually form the possessive 
case in the same manner as the singular ; as, man^s, men^s. 

Obs. &— When the singular and the plural are alike in the nominative, 
the apoBtxophef whjoh (as X)r. Johnson has snown) la ia«x«\^ «k «,\^^ <i^ V\i 



y^^^^^je 
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case, and not of elision, on^ht to follow the « in the plural, to distingniBh it 
fioin the singular ; as, sheep's, 8heep8\ 

Obs. 4.— The apoatropkie a adds a syllable to the noun, when it will not 
unite with the sound in which the nomiimtivo ends ; as, torch s, pronounced 

tordhiz. , , . 

Obs. 5. — The apostrophe and « are sometimes added to mere characters, to 
denote ^urciZi^, and not the possessive ease ; as, Two a's — three i's — four 
9's. In the following example, they are used to give the sound of a verbal 
termination to wOfds that are not properly veibs : ** When a man in a soUl- 
oqny reasons with himself, and pro s and con's, and weighs all his designs,*' 

The objective case is that form or state of a noun or 
ptononn, which usually denotes ibc object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the hoy ; he knows 
me. 



BTvers 



Obb. 1. — The dlfject of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that which an->V 
rcTB to whom or what after it ; as, ** I know the bioy." — I know whomt Tne 

hjf. Boy is therefore here in the dtjjectioe case. 
Obs. 2, — The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always 

fbitn, bein^ distingnishable from each other only by their placo ia 

tenoe, or tueir simple dependence according to the sense. 



alike in 
la a sen- 



THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. Thus : — 





XXAMPLE ] 


[. FRIEND. 




Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


friend, 
friend's, 
friend ; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 

Obj. 


friends, 
friends', 
friends. 




EXAMPLE 


n. MAN. 




Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


man, 

man's, 

man; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


men, 

men's, 

men. 




EXAMPLE 


ni. — FOX. 




Sing. Nom* 
Poss, 

Obj. 


fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


foxes, 
foxes', 
foxes. 




EXAMPLE 

• 


rV. FLY. 




Sng. Nom. 
Posa. 
Obj. 


ay; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
0\>i. 





'{ 
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ANALYSIS. 

Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence must contain two principal parts ; 
namely, the subject and Xhe predicate. 

Whatever is directly spoken of in the sentence is the 
subject ; as, " The sun has set." — " Can you write?" 

That which is said of the subject is ihe jpredicate. In 
its simplest form it is always a verb; as, "Beauty 
fades.^^ 

I Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
\ti proposition, 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one pro- 
l)Osition ; as, " Fire burns." — " The truth will prevail." 

Sentences are divided, with respect to the nature of 
the propositions which they contain, into four classes ; 
declarative, interrogative^ imperative^ and exclamatory. 

A sentence is declarative when it expresses an affir- 
mation or negation 5 interrogative^ when it expresses a 
question; imperative, when it expresses a command; 
iind exclamatory, when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs. 1. — The predicate being always a verb, the subject of the sentence 
is the subject of the verb, as defined in O^s. pojge 52. The object of the 
verby when the latter is the predicate of a sentence, may be lareated as a 
distinct part of the sentence. It properly, however, modifies the verb, 
and is not a primary element of the sentence. In imperative Bentences. tho 
subject is the proaoun thou or you (understood). For the definition ot the 
ct^ject of a verb, see Obs. 1, page i>3. 

Obs. 2. — There are sometimes used in connection with a sentence, words 
tliat form no part of its structure. Such words are said to be indepeuuent. 
A uoan or a pronoun may be independeut in various ways ; as, 

1. The name of a person or- thing addressed; as, *^</oW, when will 



you go ?"-" O ye of little fiiith 1" 

2. The name of a person or thinff which is tho subject of an ezolama* 
tion; as, "Alas, poor Torkkr 

8. An expletive word used merely to make the subject or object em- 
phatic ; as, " The «§win^— she is a blessed thing .*' — " Gad, a troop 



shall overcome him." 
Such nouns and pronouns, although independent in «to^, require the 
form of the nominative case, and therefore, in parsing, should do said to be 
ui that case. Interjections are always independent 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS IL — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

y^* ^Ae Second Prcueis, it is required of the pupil — to stale 
ufAe/Aer the sentence is declarative, interrogative, impcratioev 
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or exclamatory ; to analyze it by pointing out the subject^ pred* 
icate^ and object ; and to parse it by distinguishing the different 
parts of speech, and the classes and modifications of the 
nouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" Columbus studied geography." 

Analysis. — ^This is a simple declarative sentenoo. The subject is Columbus ; 
the predicate, studied ; the object, geography. 

Pabsing. — Ooktmbus is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular 
individual ; it is of the third person, because it is the name of a per- 
son spoken of; of the singular number, because it denotes but one ; 
of the masculine sender, TOcause it is the name of a male ; and in the 
nominative case, oecause it is the subject of the verb studied. 

Studied ia a verb, bediuse it signifies action. 

Qeography is a common noun, because it is the name of a thing 8ui generis: 
(see ^age 48). It is of the third person, because it is spoken of; of 
the singular number, because it denotes but one ; of the neuter gen« 
der, because it is neither male nor female : and in the objective case, 
because it is the object of the verb studied. 

Generosity makes friends. Can indolence bestow wealth ? 
Despise meanness. Can man avoid errore ? Does Eliza under- 
stand Italian ? . Love truth. Perseverance overcomes obstacles. 
What did you say ? Diligence deserves praise. It should bo 
rewarded. Could he have avoided disgrace ? Romulus founded 
Home. Forgetfulness cures sorrow. Can liars respect them- 
selves? Do they fear God? Birds sing. Cowards fear death. 
Sinners feel remorse. Has John returned ? Time flies. Plants 
produce fruit. Observation increases knowledge. Mortal, 
prepare. Take warning, youth ! Liberty, it has fled ! Elec- 
tricity causes lightning. Avarice extinguishes generosity. In- 
tegrity inspires confidence. Who can trust liars ? 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a new 
book. You two are diligent 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; namely. 
tmrnnon, proper, numeral^ ^>ronom%nal^ jparticipial^ ma 
eompound. 
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I. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or ad- 
jective denoting quality or situation; as, Oood, bad^ 
peaceful^ warlike — eastern, western, outer^ inner, 

II. A proper adjective is one that is formed from a pro- 
per name; as, American^ Eaglish^ Platonic, 

III. A numeral adjective is one that expresses a defi- 
nite number ; as, One^ two^ three, four, five, six, &c. 

IV. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its noun, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, "-4Z^ jom to guard what earn desires to gain." 
— Pope. That is, All men join to guard what eadi man 
desires to gain. 

V. A. participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle, but differs from it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as, An amusing story. 

VI. A compound adjective, is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together ; as, NuUbrown, laughter' 
loving, four -footed, 

Obs. 1. — Numeral adjectives are of three kinds: namely, 

1. Cardinal; as^ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, &c. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth. &c. 

8. Multiplicative; as, Single or alone, double or twofold, triple or three- 
fold, quadruple or fourfold, quintuple or fivefold, sextuple or sixfold, sep- 
tuple or sevenfold, octuple or eightfold, <&c 

Obs. 2. — Compound adjectives, being formed at pleasure, are veiy nmnei^ 
ous and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and ran on in a seiMB; 
as, one-Uaved, tw(hleave(l, three-leaved, /our-leaved, <&c 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications but thia 
forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hard, harder, hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive^ 
the comparative, and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed by the 
adjective in its simple form ; as, hard, soft, good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the pos- 
itive ; as, harder, softer, better, 

^ The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded ; 
-. Aardest, softest^ best. 

^^i^ose adjectivea whose signification, doea tio\» o.Cimv\» ol 
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different degrees, cannot be compared: as, iivo, second, 
alL total, immortal, infinite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but 
not in form, are compared by means of adverbs ; as, 
skillful, more skillful, mx>st skillful— skillful, less skillful, 
Zeosif skillful. 

REGULAR COMPARISON. 

Adjectives are r^ularly compared, when the comparative 
d^ree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative, by add- 
ing est to them ; as. 

Positive Comparative, Superlative 

great, greater, greatest. 

*wide, wider, widest, 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
mcmosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e, 

COMPARISON BY ADVERBS. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjective 
the adverbs more and most : as, wise, more wise, most wise ; 
famous, more famxms, most famoxis ; amiable, more amiable, 
most amiable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and least: as, wise, less wise, leastwise ; famous^ 
less famous, least famous ; amiable, less amiable, least amiable. 

Obs. 1. — Adjectivea of more than one syllable, except dissyllables endinar 
in y or mute e, rarely admit a change of termination, but are rather compared 
by means of the adverbs : thus wc say, virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous f 
bat not virtuous, virtuouser, virtuousek. 

Obs. 2. — The pretixiug of an adverb can hardly be called a variation of tho 
adjective ; the words may with more propriety bo parsed separately, tho 
4^free bemg ascribed to the adverb — or, if you please, to both words ; for 
both are varied in sense by the inflection of the former. 

Obs. 8. — The degree in which qualities may exist in nature, are infinitely 
Tarions : but the onl^ degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, are 
those wiuch our varuUion of the adjective or adverb enables us to express. 
Whenever tho a^^ective itself denotes these degrees, they properl^r belong to 
ft ; as. toorthy, worthier, twrthiest. If an adverb is employed for tins purpose, 
that also is compared, and the two decrees formed are properly its own ; as, 
worthy, more worthy, most worthy. But these same decrees may be othef*- 
wise expressed; aSt worthy, in a higher degree 'worthy, tn the hiahest degree 
worthy. Here also the adjective toorthy is virtually compared as oefore : but 
only tne adjective high is grammatically modified. Many grammarians nave 
^roneously parsed the adverbs more and Tnost, less and least, as parts of the 
adjective. 

* Boo JCnics for Spelling III. and V 1. 
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IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjecti^Gs aro compared irregularly: goody 
better^ best; bad or «7/, worse, worst; little^ less, least ; much, 
more, most; mant/, more, most, 

Obs. 1. — ^In English, and also in Latin, most adjectives that denote place 
or sUuaiion, not only form the saperlative irregalarly, bat are also either re- 
dundant or defective in comparison. Thus : — 

I. The following nine have more than one superlative : far, farther, far^ 
thest, farmost or farthermost ; near, nearer, nearest or next ; fore^ former, 
foremost ox first ; hind. Kinder, hindmost or hindennost ; in, inner, tnmost or 
innermost; out, outer or utter, outmost or utmost, outermost or uttermost; up, 
upper, upmost or uppermost; low, lower, lowest or lowermost; late, later, or 
lalfter, latest or last, 

II. The following five want the positive : \aft, adv., J cfter, afimost, or af- 
termost'; [forth, fiAv.,] further, furthest or furthermost ; hither, hMhermost; 
nether, nethermost; under, undermost. 

III. The following want the comparative : front, frontmost ; rear, rear- 
most; head, headmost; end, endmost; top, topmost; ooitom, bottommost ; mid 
or middle, midst, midmost or m>iddlemost ; north, northmost ; south, south- 
most ; northern, northernmost ; eotUhem, southernmost ; eastern, easternmost ; 
western, westernmost. 

Obs. 2.— Many of these irregular adjectives are also in common use, as 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions ; the sense in which they are employed will 
show to what class they belong. 

Obs. 3. — The words fore and hind, front and rear, head and end, right and 
Uft, in and out, high and low, U^ and bottom, up and down, upper and under, 
mid and after, are often joined m composition with other words ; and some 
of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely separated from their 
nouns ; as, in-laad, mid-^ea^ after-agea, &c. 

Obs. 4.— It m^ be remarked of the comparatives, former and latter or 
hinder, upper ana under or nether, inner and outer or utter, after and hither; 
as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, inter icr 
and exterior, prior and tUterior, senior and Junior, major and minor; that 
they cannot, like other comparatives, be construed with the conjunction 
than, introducii^ the latter term of comparison ; for we never say, one tiling 
is former, superior, dhc.^ than an other. 

Obs. 5. — Vommon adjectives, or epithets denoting quality, are more numer- 
ous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and a few that 
vse pronominal, may be varied by comparison; and some participial adjec- 
tives may be compared by means of the adverbs. But adjectives formed 
from proper names, all the numerals, and most of the compounds, are in no 
wav susceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6.— Nouns are often used as adjecti^ses ; as. An iron bar— An eveniwf 
Bchoolr-A mahogany chair— A Soidh-Sea dream. These also are incapable 
of comparison. *^ 

Obs. 7.— The numerals ore often used as nouns ; and, as such, are regularly 
declmed; as. Such a one— One's own self— The little ones— By teiw— For 
twenty'sBBka— By Jifties— Two mUUons. ^ *«^«— xur 

Obs. 8.— Comparatives, and the word other, are sometimes also employed 
88 nouns, and have the regular declension; as. Our superiors— His bSUers— 
The elder'sadviQe—An* other's wo— Let others do as they will. But as ad- 
jectives, these words are invariable. ^ » ^ 

Obs. 9.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed Rimnlv 
Tdate to them, and have no modi^cations : except this STd^^ which fo?m 

• There «eeni» to be no good reason Ibrjotnlne on and aflUr j<i >,«•. i a 

«tr otter arUcle; and analogy and consisteScv reo™» .h. "fVSt'^L^f ,? ?°-". ««'°"'^/' 



.s:ss:;>dana.ssr.nd"^SsaT?eV"JJoXt°rwo^^^ 



TTmIt antoa 
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the plural ihese and ihote; and much, many, and a few otheni, which ore 
compared. 

Obs. 10. — ^Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not expressed, may 
be parsed as rei>resenting them in person, numlier^ gender, and cote : but 
those who j>refer it, may supply the etlipHs, andparse the adjective nm;?// 
aian adjective. 

Obs. 11.— The following are the principal pronominal adjectives : AIL any, 
liitk, certain, divers, each, either, else, enough, ever^, few, former, first, latter, 
I'Ut, Utile, less, least, tnueh, many, more, mast, neither, no or none,^ one, only, 
other, own^ same, several, some, such, this, thai, these, those, whidh, what, 

Obs. 12. — Which and tohat, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are, for 
the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



ANALYSIS. 

Words, added to any other word in the sentence to 
modify or limit its meaning, are called adjuncts. Ad- 
Janets are sometimes called modifications. 

They are divided into two classes, primary and sec- 
ondary adjuncts. 

Primary adjuncts are those added directly to either of 
the principal parts ; as, " Oood books always deserve a 
careful perusal." 

Secondary adjuncts are those added to other adjuncts ; 
as, ^^ Suddenly acquired wealth very rarely brings happi- 
ness." 

Adjuncts are divided, with respect to their office, into 
three classes ; namely, adjective^ adverbial, and explan- 
atory. 

An adjective adjunct is one used to modify or limit a 
noun or a pronoun ; as, " Both those bad boys deserve 
severe punishment." 

An adverbial adjunct is one used like an adverb ; as, 
" Eemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youihJ'^ 

An explanatory adjunct is one used lo explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun; as, "The emperor Napoleon 
was banished." — " We, the people, ordain this constitu- 
tion." 

The subject or the object in a sentence, may be modified by 
adjective or explanatory adjuncts of various forms ; as. 



♦ No and none seem to he only different forms of the same a^ecUve*, t\vft totmer ^ i 
belB^r used before a noun expressed, and the latter when the noutv \ft xnvAwfeXfto^, oi 
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1. By an article or an adjective ; as, " 21ie diligent scholar 

improves." 

2. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive case ; as, 

William's sister lias lost ?ier book." 
S. By a verb used as an adjective ; as, " The desire to 
excel is laudable." 

4. By a preposition and its object^ used together as an 

adjective ; as, "A man of integrity obeys the dictates 
of consciences^ 

5. By a noun ov pronoun used as an explanatory adjunct; 

as, " His brother, Charles^ is idle." 

The predicate of a sentence may be modified by adverbial 
adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

1. By an adverb ; as, *'The sun shines brightly. ^^ 

2. By a preposition and its object^ used together as an 

adverb ; as, " lie came from BostonS^ 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS III. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Tliird Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis / to point 
out, in addition^ the adjuncts of each of the principal parts, 
and distinguish their classes ; and to parse the sentence by 
distinguishing the different parts of speech, and the classes 
and modifications of the nouns, and adjectives, distinguish" 
ing also the article as definite or indefinite. Thus: — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" The Athenians carefully observed Solon's wise laws." 

Analysts. — This is a simple declarative sentence. 
The Bab;^cct is Athenians ; the predicate, observed ; the object. lavBS, 
The subject is limited by the adjective adiunct, the ; the predicate is modi- 
fled oy the adverbial adjunct, car^uUy ; and the object ia modified by 
the adjective adjuncts, Solon's and wise. 

PABsmo. — 77ie is the definite article, because it limits the noun Atheniani. 

AtketUaru is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular people. 

(Modifications as in the preceding praxis.) 
CarejuUy is an adverb, because it is aaded to the verb observed, and ex* 

presses manner. 
Observed is a verb, because it expresses action. 
Solon's is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular individnal; 

it is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender, and ia 

the possessive cane, because it indicates the possession of laws. 
fPUg k a oommon adjective, because it simply expresses the quality of 
Mwa, 
^auv ia a catnmon noun, becaoso it is tlio namo of a <i\aBA oi VYniDg^. 
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Pleasure's call always wins an eager attention. 

Avarice rapidly extinguishes every generous emotion. 

King Belsliazzar made a great feast. • 

Every person highly prai^d William's noble conduct. 

Where did your kind father buy that interesting book ? 

The French ambassador immediately presented his cre- 
dentials. 

This benevolent young lady kindly teaches many poor children. 

Riotous indulgepce rapidly destroys the bodily vigor. 

This enterprising merchant has just returned from Europe. 

The study of astronomy greatly elevates the mind. 

Indulgence in sloth can never lead to prosperity. 

Charles's resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 

The beautiful prospects of nature always excite the warmest 
admiration of mankind. 

The powerful eloquence of Demosthenes excited the fierce 
indignation of Athens against Philip of Macedon. 



CHAPTER v.— OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronorm is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves Jm book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns them welL 

Obs. 1. — ^The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its antecedent^ 
becanse it usoally precedes the pronouu. Bat some have limited the term 
Qndeeedent^ to the word represented by a relative. 

Obb. 2. — The proDOons / and ikou in their different modifications, stand 
immediately for persons that are, in general, sufficiently known withoat be- 
ing named ; (/meaning the epecukerj and thou the hearer;) their antecedents 
are therefore generally ttnderatood, 

Obs. 8. — ^The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a general 
m absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously mentioned ; as, 
^^Be that hath knowledge, spareth his wor(£.'' 

Obs. 4. — A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some pcr<> 
sou or thing unknown to the speaker ; the noun, therefore, cannot occur 
before it, but may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obb. 6. — The personal and the interrogative pronouns often stand in con- 
struction as the antecedents to other pronouns ; as, ITe that arms his intent 
with Tirtoe is invincible." — ^' Who that has any moral sense, dares tell lies d" 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; personal, rel- 
ative, and interrogative. 

L A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its 
fi)rm^ oi what person it is. 

22ie atmp& personal pronoxms are five ; namely, I^oS 

6 
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Thou, of the second pkhsOn, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye,* (yr you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or yoursi 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the third person, masculine gender. 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

/,' Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs, 

^^^ Obj. him; Obj. them. 

and i She, of the thhid person, feminine gender, 

whichy, Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

TTAt Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs, 

or tho^ Obj. her ; Obj. them. 

It, of the third person, neuter gender, » 

.,.,m. it, Plur. Nom. thev, to 

Poss. its,f . Poss. their, of f^ 




Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. thejr, to 

Poss. itSjf . Poss. their, 

Obj, it; Obj. them, )reP 



Obs. 1. — Most of the personal prononns bave two forms of the f 
case, in each number^ as, my or minsy our or ours ; thy or Ufk 
yours ; her or hera^ iheir or theirs. The former is used before f 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is understood^ or s.Q^2Qg • 
not immediately to follow the pronoun ; as, " My powers are thim 
gomery, 

Obs. 2. — ^7i£ and thme were formerly used before all words bj'^-.^ 
with a vowel sound ; my and My, before others : as, " It was thou, a n. 
mine equal, my gmde, and mme acquaintance." — Psalm, But this usage ja 
now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, 

" Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow." — Byron, 
COMPOUND PERSONALS. 

The word self\ added to the simple personal pronouns, 
forms the class oi compound personal pronouns ; which are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 

ativcly ; and the question is, whether the il^nro always necessarily changes the eon- 
(ler of the antecedent noun. Pronouns are of the same gender as the nouns for wtiich 
they stand ; and if, in the following example, gold and aiamoii/oi are neuter, so is tho 
pronoun me. And, if not neuter, of what gender are they ? 

*' Where thy true treasure 7 Gold says, • Not in »w« ; ' 
And, * Not in me,^ the diamond. Gold is DOor.'' — lounj. 

* The use of the pronoun ye is mostly confined to tne soiomn style, and to the 
burlesque. In the latter, it is sometimes used for the objective case. 

t In ancient times, A«, Am, and Aim, were applied to things neuter. In onrtrars- 
lation of the Bible, the pronoun it is employed in the nomiuati ve and the object. ve, 
but Am is retained in the possessive, neuter; as, "Look not thou upon the wine, 
when it is red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth iteelf BrxgliV — 
Pron., xxiii, 31. Its is not found in the Hiblo, except by misprint. 

X The woi!d««{/'wa8 originally an adjective; but when used nlone, it ie now gen- 
ernlJy n noun. This may have occasioned the diversity in the formation of the 
compound peraonal pronoaDs. Dr. JohnBOU oaUa m^ a pronowa ; Wt Il« exulainff 
It an being (KfJecUve and sudstantive. 
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some persons are to be distinguished from others : as, sing. 
myself, plur. ourselves; sing, thyself, plur. yourselves; sing. 
himself* plur. themselves; sing, herself plur. themselves; sing. 
itself plur. themselves, ITiey all want the possessive case, and 
are alike in the nominative and objective. 

RELATIVES AND IKTERR0GATIVE8. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus do- 
<iliued : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 

Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Noni. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whooe, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom, 

WmcH, applied to animals arid things. 

Sing. Norn, which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. f Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things, 

8lng. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to persons, animals, and things, 

Blng, Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that. 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever, and whatever or lohatsoever, are de- 
clined in the same manner as the simples, who, which, what. 



ANALYSIS. 



A danse is a sentence that forms a part of another sen- 
tence. Clauses are either dependent or independent, 
A dependent clause is one used as an adjunct, or as 

* Hit^ft Uaaetf, and theirMloeSy are more analopcal than himndfy itanelf^ them- 
9dvu; but custom has rejected the former^ and ctitublibhed tho laUcr. ViWu vviv«i«\.- 
feetlve is jiraflXM/ io m^ the pronoaas are written separately m t\ie poaaea&We ca&ii&\ 
mJS^siapbMK—J^ own 8eJf;—J^uf own seii;— 7%«»r own aelves. 
J^iauS^^^^i- ** ^^^ possoasiFu cottc of toWo/i ; a*, . ' A. xoV^Sjiou V)hA«% 

6* 
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one of the principal parts of a sentence. The clause on 
which it depends, is called the principal datise. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, or adverbs. 

A complex sentence is one composed of a principal 
clause, and one or more dependent clauses. 

A compound sentence is one composed of two or more 
independent clauses. 

Compound or complex clauses are sometimes called 
memhers. 

Obs. — The relative clanse is a dependent clause, and the sentence in 
which it occurs is therefore complex. It is not, however, always a modi- 
fying clause, being sometimes used to express an additional fact. Thus 
in the sentence, ^^ This is the man that committed the deed," the relative 
clause modifies the noun man /but in the sentence, *^ I gave the book to 
John, who has lost it,^^ it is equivalent to ^' and he has lost it." In each 
case it is used like an adjective. 

m 
EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS IV. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to das- 
sijy the sentences / to point out the component clauses y to 
analyze and parse each as in the preceding praxis y and to 
state the classes and modifications of the pronouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment" 

Analysis.— This is a complex declarative sentence ; the principal clause ia, 
Children deserve punishment, and the deoendent clanse is, Who disobey 
their parents^ an adjective adjunct of (^ildren ; the connective word 
ha who. 
The subject of the principal clause is children ; the predicate is deeerve ; 
and the object is vuniskment. The adjunct of tne subject is the d^ 
pendent clause ; tno other parts have no adjuncts. The sabjeot of the 
depeadent clause is who: the predicate is disobey; the olneot is 
jmrents. The subject and tlie predicate have no adjuncts; toe ad- 
junct of parents is their, 

Fabsino.— Who la a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent 
word children, and connects the two clauses of the sentence ; it is of 
the third person, because it represents the persons spoken of; of the 
plural number, oecause it denotes more than one ; of the masonline 
gender, because it is a term equally applicable to both sexes (see 
Obs. 8, page 51) '* and in the nominative case, because it is the subject 
of the verb disobey ; its declension in both numbers is, Nom. who; 
Fobs, whose ; Obj. whom. 
Their is a personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of the 

* It would be preferable, in the opinion of the editor of these ezerdsea, to dedg^ 
nate tbia the common gender, there being no reason to consider the maseuline cm* 
dermore ** worthy' than the feminine. Bo&ldes, ^uder \HTiot & dUAiiieitfUm <^<i^)eeCi 
rr9/0M9iff^ Ifut ji dietinction of words with respect to tlu ««a» uikich. th^ d«MiAA\ 
«5»«» aucli vfoviiA as belong, in commoiH to botti Mxea, w^ xoanUwb^^ ^>3m 
-Vr. 
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third person ; it is of the plural number, masculine ^nder, and in 
the possessive case, because it denotes the possession of parents. Its 
declension is, Nom. they^ Posb. Vieir^ or thevrsj Obj. them, 
(Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.) 
He who conquers his passions, overcomes bis greatest enemies. 
Every teacher must love a pupil who evinces a love of study. 
Savages who have no settled abode, wander from place to place. 
Avoid rudeness of manners, which always huits the feelings of 
others. A good reader will often make a pause, where no gram- 
marian would place a point He who, in nature, recognizes the 
Creator's hand, will ever survey its varied scenes with reverence. 
The poems of Homer celebrate the exploits of Achilles, who 
Blew the Trojan prince. Hector. Prosperity gains many friends, 
but adversity tries them. I disregard their imputations, l)e- 
cause I do not merit them. When he had sold his patrimony, 
he engaged iu traffic. 



CHAPTER YL— OF VEEBS. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he 
acted upon: as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; 1 hve, thou 
hvest, he loves. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their /)rm, into four 
classes; regular, irregular, redundant, and defective, 

I. A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, love, Ioved^ 
huing^ lovED. 

n. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle bj assuming d or ed ; 
as^ aee^ saw, seeing, seen. 

IIL A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as 
to be both regular and irregular ; as, thrive, thrived or 
throve^ Ariving, thrived or thriven. 

IV, A directive verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses j as, he* 
VHxre^ oughty quoth. 

Om—Bil g aku' verba form tbeir preterit and perfect participVft, Vj sA^wv^ 
f^Mattff fod^toaU other terminations. Oto verb hmr. \mt^^ KeainiM|. 
itm4 mUnf to r, aad ja therefore irregular. 
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Yerbs are divided again, witli respect to their signifir 
cation^ into four classes ; active-transitive^ active-intransitive, 
passive^ and neuter, 

I. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
action which has some person or thing for its object; as, 
^'' Cfiin slew AheV^ 

II. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object; 
as, *' John walks' 

III. A passive veri is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, " I am ccmv* 
pelledy 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; 
as, " Thou art:'—'' He sleeps.'' 

Obs. 1. — In mofit grammars and dictionaries, verbs are divided into throe 
classes oul^; active^ passive, and neuter. In such a division, tlie class oiao' 
tive verbs mcludes tnose only wliich are active-transUive^ and all the active- 
intransitive verbs are called neuter. But, m the division adopted above. 
acttve-tntransitiveverhs aic made a distinct class : and those only are regarded 
OS neuter, which implv a state of existence without action. When, there- 
fore, we speak of verbs without reference to their regimen, we apply the 
simple term active to all those whicli express action^ whether transitive or 
intransitive, ^* Wo act whenever we do any thing ; but we map act without 
doing any thin^." — CraWs Syrionymes, 

Obs. 2. — Active-trausitivo verbs generally take the agent before them and 
the object afterthem ; as, ** Caesar ca/M^MercaPompej^." Passive verbs (which 
are derived from aclive-transUive verbs) reverse this order, and denote that 
the subject, or nominative, is affected bv the action ; and the agent follows, 
being mtroduced by the preposition by ; as, ** Tompey wot tonquered by 
Cicsar." 

Oas. 3. — Most active verbs may be used either transitively or intransitiTely. 
Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or tiling expressed or 
clearly implied, upon which the action tcrinmates ; when they do not govem 
such an object, they are intransitive. 




Obs. 5.— An active-intransitive verb, followed by a pre{)Osition and its ob- 
ject, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the object of 
the preoosition being assumed for the nominative, and the preposition being 
retojucd with the verb, as an adverb : as, (^AcUve,) *^ They uinghed at him.^ 
— {^Famoef) " II© was laughed at." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Yerbs have modifications of four kinds ; namely, Moods^ 
Tenses^ Persons^ and Numbers. 

MOODS. 

Moods aro difierent fornaa of llio vcitb, easJoL oi ^\^^ 
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expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five moods; the Infinitive^ tho Indicaiice^ 
the Potential, the Subjunctive^ and the Imjjcrutuw 

The Inflmiive mood is that form of the verb, whicli 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in an unlimited 
manner, and without person or number : as, To read, to \ 
vpeah. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, which * 
simply indicates, or declares a thing: as, 1 write; j^ou 
hiow: or asks a question ; as. Do 3'ou hnowf 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, which ex- 
presses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
Dcing, action, or passion: as, I can read; wo must (jo. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which v' 
represents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, '^ 
doubtful, and contingent : as, " If thou go, see that thou 
offend not" 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or i)cr- 
mitting: as, ^^Depart thou." — "& coiaforted^ — ^^Forgive 
me." — "(?o in peace." 

Ob3. 1. — ^Tiie inJiMiive mood is distmgnisliccl by tlio preposition tOy which, 
with a tew ezoepiionB, immediately precedes it. In dictiouarius, to is gcu- 
er&lly prefixed to verbs, to distinguish them from other parts ol Hpucch. A 
Verb in any other mooa than the tnJinUioey is coiled, by way uf distiuetiou, 
hjuuie verb. 

Oae. 2. — The potential mood is known by tho si-jns jTwy, can^ munt, mnjJd, 
tovld, Vfoutdf and nhotUd. This mood ad wctl us tlic indicative ma) bu iirC(.L 
in aakiUj; a qoestio.'i; asj Mu»t vregof 

Obs. 8. — ^Tne 9ubjunctive mood is always connected with an other verb. 
Its dependence \a usually denoted by u eoi^uuctiuu ; as, \f\ Viat, t/ioutjh, Ust, 
Mnltna. 

UBS. 4.— Tho indicaiivs and potential moods, in all their tenses, may bo 
used in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a HUtllciiiut 
luuou Ibr oousideriug them as parts of tho Hubjunctivc moud."* 

— 1 , - - - — — - - - I 

* Tn regard to the nnmbor and fbrm of tho tcnsos which should cronstitntt.- tho sub- 
jnocdve iiiood In faIngitsh,gramuiariausaroKrcaUy at variunco. an(lsomc,siiii|>o.Miii; i-ts 
dbUiiulivo portH to M but elliptical forms of tbu indicative or lUt: potuniial, evon doiiy 
tlw tfxiMeuce of Mich a moo<l altogethur. On this point, the luslructiuus imhli.-lu-d }>/ 
Undifjr Alarray aro oxccciiincly vo^ue and inconsistent. The enilv t'(iliion> of 1 1 id 
Grammar gave to this mood Mtv tentwi, none of which had any of the personal iiillec- 
tiitns: cuDdcquunlly thero was, in all tlie tensi's, stwie difference hetween it and lliis 
lailicaiive. llis laicr editions moke the suhjiinciivo exactly like, the indicative, except 
iu thu present tense, and in tho choicoof au\iliuiius for tlie second -fiitnro. Both ways 
he jcuut too fiir. And while at last ho rcstnuts the diniitu'iivafonn of the snhjiinctivo 
to nail owcr bounds tlwn be ou^hr, and argues airainst. If thou U^ced, If thou iv/f/r, 
4c., hi? stives this m«o<l not only the last five ti-nses of the indicative, but a\»o «t\\ W\v>^<i 
of :bo piitcnilal; vAhfteinff, "tlmt *» tho ituiifative mood is c(mvorte.A iuto V,\\c »\\V^\x\\<»- 
live, hy lite expresshh of a condition, motive, wislu suppoftitlon, Ac. beins; w\\>otw\(V*>Cl 
talc.Mtbt'poti'ntiAl moodmay.in liko manner, bo turned Into the Rub\uncWvo:"— 
JTmt. a^am, €ht^p.82. Acoordlnfgtp this.th.» aubjuuctlve mood oT o\eTV veCQ^bu 
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TENSES. 

Tenses arc those modifications of the verb, which dis- 
tinpjuish time. 

There are six tenses; the Present^ the Imperfect^ the 
Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ the Firsi-fatare^ and the Second- 
future. , 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now j 
exists, or is taking place : as, '* I hear a noise ; somebody ' 
is coming,^^ 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses what took 
place, or was occurring^ in time fully past: as, "I saw 
him yesterday ; ho was walking out." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
toieri place, within some period of time not yet fuUy past: 
as, ^^1 have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which, expresses 'what had 
taken place, at some past time mentioned: as, "lAoci 
seen him, ay hen I met you." 

The Firstfuiure tense is that which expresses what 
will take place hereafter : as, " I shall see him again." 

The Secondfuture tense is that which expresses what 
will have taken place, at some future time mentioned: as, 
** I shall have seen him by to-morrow noon." 

Obs. 1. — The terms hero defined are the names usually eiven to thoee part» 
of the verb to which they are in this work applied; and though some of 
them are not so strictly appropriate as scientifio names ought to be, we think 
it inexpedient to change them. 

Obs. 2. — ^The tenses do not all express time with equal predsion. Tboso 
of the indicative mood, are the mo^t definite. The ume expressed by the 
Butno tenses Tor what are called by the same names) in the other moods, is 
ircquentJy relative, and sometimes indefinite. 

Ous. S. — The present tense, in the indicative mood, express^ general 
truths, and customary actions; as, "Vice prodttces misery.^' — *'She ofteu 

v^rh embraces, in one voice, as many as one hundred and thirty-eisht diflforent expres* 
Rions; and it may happen ttiat in one single tense a verb shall nave no fewer than 
fifieen different forms in each person and number. Six times fifteen are ninety; aoi 
to many are the several phrases which now compose Murray's pluperfect tense c^ tho 
cubjunctive mood of the verb to etrotv—a tense which most grammarians very prop- 
erly reject as needless! But this is not all. The scheme not only confound too 
moods, and overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, but condemns as bad En^h 
what the author himself once adopted as the imperfect subjunctive. "If thou lowd^* 
&c., wherein tie was sustained by Dr. Priestlvand others of high authority. Dr. John- 
son, iiKleed, made the preterit subjunctive like tho indicative; and this may have in- 
duced the author to change his plan, and inflect this part of tho verb with Bt. But Dr. 
Alexander Murray very positively declares this to be wrong: ♦* When such words ss 
ir\ though, unless, except, whether, and the like, are used before vcrb\ they lose tbeir 
iamiinatiom of est, eth, and s, in those persons which commonly have them. No 
speaker of flood English^ expressing himself cowdVUouaWy, s&^a, '^h.oa^h thou /txtfadL • 
or Tbougb be falitiy but, Thouieh thou /ott, and TYvo\xa\\ \\fe fvOX ; tvo: tViviXk:^ ^Jbj^ 
ct*me^ Jtat Thougb, or ollhuugb, thou canWi^-'ilist. £»rop, Lang.^^NvaW'ft.Sft, 
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wife us.** Wo also use it in speaking of persons who are dead, but whoso 
works remain ; as, " Seneca recLMons well." 

Obs. 4. — ^Tho present tense in the snbjnnctivo mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by as soon as, afUr, b*-for€^ iiU, or uhen,, is prencrally 
used with reference to future time; as, ** It' he atik a fish, will he give him a 
serpent?" — Matt., vi, 10. " When he arriccs, I will send for you. ' 

Obs. 5. — In animated narrative, the present tense is sometimes substituted 
{by the ^ure enaUage) for the imperfect; as, " As he lay indulging liimdclf 
in state, he sees let down fVom the ceiling a glittering sword, hung by a single 
hair." — ^v^ Cicero. " Ulysses toaieSf not knowinjsr where ho was."— Pr^^. 

Obs. 6. — ^l^e present infinitive can scarcely bo said to express any partic- 
ular time. It is usually dependent on an otiicr verb, and, tnerefore, rolutivo 
in time. It may bo connected with any tenso of anv mood : as, ^' I intend 
to do it, I intended to do it, 1 have intended to do it ;" &c. It is oflen used 
to express futurity ; as, " The time to comeJ*^ — " Tho world to come,^^ — " Rap- 
ture yet to be?"* 

Obs. 7. — The imperfect tense of tho indicative mood, in its simple form, is 
called the preient ; as, laved, saw, teas. 

Obs. 8. — The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with refer- 
ence to future time ; as, ^* lie will bo mtigued before he has tcalked a mile.'* 

Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a con- 
janction ; as, " JIad I seen you, I should have stopped." 

PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The person and number of a verb, are those modifica- 
tions in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each. 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular, Plural. 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

Sd per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

Obs. 1. — ^Thus tho verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to dis- 
tinguidh, or agree with, tho dliiorent persons and numbers. Tlic chancre is. 
However, prindpally confined to the second and third persons singular of 
the pfreaent tense of tho indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries hast and has 
of the perfect. In tho ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn oc- 
eaioQS, the second txirson singular id distinguished through all tho tensc3 
of the indicotivo and potential moodd. And as the use of tho pronoun thou 
b sow mostly oonfined to tho solemn style, tho terminations of that stylo 
are retained in all our examples of tho conjugation of verbs. In the plural 
number, there is no variation of ending, to aenoto tho diflcrcnt persons ; and 
the verb in the throo persona plural, is tho samo as in tho first person sin- 
ffnlar. Aa tho verb is always attended by a noun or a pronoun, expressing 
ihaBuljcct of tho afSrmotion, no ambiguity arises from the want of particular 
terminations in tho verb to diSfinguisn the different persons and numbers. 

Obs. 2. — Fersoua in high stations, being usually surrounded by attendants, 
it became, many <»nturic8 ago, a species of court flattery, to address indi- 
vidoald of this class, in tho plural number. And tho practice extended, i\\ 
^ne. to oil ranks of society : so thnt. nt present tho customary modQ of 
£imiliar as well as oomplimenf.irr add ress. is altocrether plxiral ; "bol\v W -i 
verb and tho pTonoan bomg used in that form. This practice, -wYucVv <io\i- 
Pmadf one or the most important distinctions of the langnaftQ, aSoT(\ft «w 
Mak&^Iiutaaog of the power ofiashioii. Tlio society of Frienda^ ox Quaieei* 
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however, continne to employ the einf^lar number in familiar dif^conrse ; and 
custom, whicli lias now destroyed the compliment of the pluralj has placed 
the appropriate form, (at least as regards them,) on an equality with the 
plunii m point of respect. The Binsrulor is universally employed in refereno 
to the Supreme Bemg ; and is generally preferred m poetry. It is the lane 
guago of Scripture, and is consistently retained in all our grammars. 

Obs. 3.— As most of the peculiar terminations by which the second -penaa. 
sintrular of verbs is properly distinguished in the solemn style, are not on^ 
difficult of utterance, but are quaint and tbrmal in conversation ; the preterits 
and auxiliaries are seldom vancd in familiar discourse, and the present is 
generally simplified by contraction. A distinction between the solemn and 
the famQiar stvle, has long been admitted, in the pronunciation of the term- ' 
ination ed^ and in the ending of the verb in the tnird person singular ; and 
it is evidently according to good taste and the best usage, to admit such a 
distinction in the second person singular. In the familiar use of the seccmd 
person singular, the verb is usually varied only in the present tense of the 
indicative mood, and in the auxiliary Itast of the perfect. This method of 
vaniug the verb renders the second person singular analogous to the thiidy 
ana accords with the practice of the most intelligent of those who retain the 
common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. It disen- 
cumbers their familiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless terminar 
tions, which serve only, when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency to 
words not often emphatic; and, without impairing the strenj^n or perspicn^ 
ity of the language, increases its harmony, and reduces the form of^the verb 
in the second person singular nearly to the same simplicity as in tiie otto 
persons and numbers.* 
A - 

♦ The writings of the Friends being mostly of a grave cast, afford but few examples 
of their ciujtoinary inodo of forming the verb in connection with the pronoun t/iou,i:i 
Ihmiliar discourse. The following may serve to illustrate it : ** To devote all thou fuid 




may 

ready ;"—" That thou had we<;"— "Tlm'tthon had intimated f—^ Before thou puW* 
[putst];— "What thou meets'^ [mectstj; — "If tliouAnd made;^—^l observed thoa 
tfrt«;' — "Tliat thou might put thy trust;"— "Thou had heen at my house."— J. Kbn- 
dalIh " Thou map be plundered ;"— " That thou may feel ;"— " Tliough thou toaiUd 
long, and noughi him;^'— "I hope thou -ici/i bear my stylo ;"—" Thou also knotMi^ 
[knowst] :— '* Thou grew op:"— "I wish thou. tootiM yet take my counsel*'— S. Gkibp. 
**Thou manifeaied thy tender ro^YiLetretched forth thy delivering hand, and/ai 
and Hnetained us "^. Fotiiergill. The writer has met with thousands that use tho 
second person singular in conversation, but never with 0{ie that employed, on ordi- 
nary occasions, all the regular endings of the solemn stylo. The simmiflcation of tho 
second person singular, which, to a greater or less extent, is everywhero adopted by 
the Prtenda, and which is hero defined an<l evplaine<l, removes fl-om each verb eight- 
een of these peculiar terminations ; and, (if tiio number of English verbs be, as stated 
by several grammarians, 8000,) disburdens their familiar dialect of 144,000 of these 
awlcward and useless appendages. Ttiis simplification is supported by nsace as exteif 
sive as the familiar use of tho pronoun i/iou; and is also in accordance with the cart- 
ons of criticism. "All words and piirases which aro remarkably harsh and unhar- 
monious, and not absolutely necessary, should be rejected." — CampbelTa Philohophj 
of Rhetoric. R If, Chap, ii. Sec, 2, Canon Sixth. "With tho subject of this nolo, 
those who put you for thou, can have no concern ; and many may think it unworthy 
of notice, because Murray has said nothing about it We write not for or agahist 
any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire to know the grammar of our tongue. 
And who is he that will pretend that the solemn style of the Bible may bo used in f&- ' 
miliar discourse, without a mouthing alTectation ? ' In preaching, the ancient: tcnr.l- 
nations of est for the second person singular and e^ for tlie third, as well as ed pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable for the preterit, are admitted to bo in better taste thc:i 

- -ihe smoother forms of the familiar stylo ; because tho latter, thongh now frequent'/ 
hoard in religious assemblies, are not so well suited to tho dignity and gravity of • 
BoiTnon or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especially when it treats* of scriptural sub- 
jecte, to which you put for thou is olbvlously unsuitable, the personal terminations of 
the rerhf whlrh from the earliest times to the present dav hav*; usually been contracteil 
£nr/ often omitted by the poets, ought perhaps stWV to V)C \tt?.\stttd on, agreeably to Ihi 

notion of oar fnnc/ess critics. Tho cri*1ca\ ob5oc\.\on to tAAoVt <iW\9\r»Tv,\vivi«vct,^-sa. 
Jure no very JBbrm foundation, while U is admitievi by tb(^ ob^oetota V\MuxtfM2LN«^>ibiti^ 
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Where, the verb is varied, the second person singular is 

regularly formed by adding si or est to the first person ; and 

the third person singular, in like manner, by adding s or es : 

as, I seCj thou secst, he sees ; I give^ thou g'lvest he gives ; I go^ 

thou goest^ he goes ; I Jlij^ thou fliest, he flies ; I vex^ thou 

fiexest, he vexes ; I /o«e, thou /os^**^, he /o^es. 

Oes. 1. — ^In the solemn style, (except in Poetry, which usually contrncts* 
these forms,) the Bccond person Bin^ular of the present indicative, and ti^.&t 
of the irr^nlar preterits,! commonly end in eat^ pronounced as a separate 

* Writers generaUy hare recourse to this mod3 of exprcHsion, that fhey may avoid 
hunk terminations.'" — Irving'' s El. Eng. Composition^ p. 12. Dut if writers of poixl 
aathority, such as Pope, Swift, and Pollok, have sonu-tiiiU'S had recourse to thi.i 
method of simplifying tho verb oven in tboBolomn stylo, tho elision may, with ten- 
fukl Btrongor reason, be admitteil in fomiliar writing: or discourse, on the autliority of 
general custom amon? those who clioosc to employ the pronoun thou in conversation. 

Borne of the Friends yj^cvhsu^ f.-om an idea that it ij less fomial) misemploy thee 
lorihou^ and often join it to tho third person of tho verb in stead of Iho second. Such 
eijpressions as, tfiee does, thee i>, Vice futs^ thee thinks, «Sbc., arc double solecisms r they 
sec all grammar at defiance. Many persons who are not ignorant of granmiar, and 
■who employ the pronoun aright, sometimes iir.properly Bacaficc concord to a slis^ht 
loiprovemcnt iu sound, and give to tho verb t o cndint; of tho third person, for that 
of the second. Three instances of this occur in tho examples quoted in the precedinfj 
pan^r^h. See also the following, and many more, in tlio works of th3 poet Rums ; 
who says of bimsell^ ^^Though it cost tho schoolmaster some thra*<iiings, I made an ex- 
cellent English scholar; and, by tiio time I was ten or eleven years of age, I was a 
critic In substantives, terhs, and particles T — " TJut when thou pours ;''—'• There thou 
shines chief;' — "Tliou clears tho head,"— "Thou strings the nerves ;'—" Thou 
hrii^tens black despair i" — " Thou eomoi ;" — " Thou travels for ;"— " Thou paints ;'* 
•Unseen thou ^urit«,"— "O thou pale orb that silent shines:"* Tliis mode of fciinplify- 
Ingthe verb confounds tho persons, and as it has little advantaco in sound, over (ho 
Tcgular contracted form of tho second person, it ought to bo avoided. It Is too fre- 
qaentty used by the poets. 

• The second person singular may bo contracted, whenever tho verb ends in a 
Bound which will unite with that of st. The poets generally employ the contracted 
frains, but they seem not to have adopted a uniform and consistent method of writing 
IhenL Borne Insert the apostrophe, and, after a single vowel, double tho final conson- 
ant before «ll / as, hold'st, bidd'st, said'st, ledd'st, may'st, mighVst, &c.: others add 
St only, and form permanent contractions; as holdst, bidst, saidst, led*>i, mxiyst^ 
migkUt, ^EC. Some retain tho vowel in tho termination of certain words, and eup- 
prMS a preceding one ; as, q^tick'nest, happ'nest, scatt'rest, slumb'rest, slumb'redst .' 
olhers contract mo termination of such words, and insert tho apostrophe; as. quid:- 
ciCst, happen* st, scatter' st, dumber' st-, slumter''dst. Tho nature of our language, tho 
accent and pronunciation of it, incline us to contract even all our regular verbs ; so as 
to avoid, if possible, an increase of syllables In tho inUcction of them. Accordinirly, 
severa] tcnnina4;ions which formerly consiituted distinct syllables, have been eiiher 
wholly dropped, or blended with the final syllables of the veihs to which they aro 
added Thus the plural teimination en has become entirely ob?oleto ; th or eVi is no 
longer In common ose; ed is contracted in pronunciation ; tho ancient ys or is, of ih^ 
third person einj^lar, is changed to s or et, and is usually added without increase of 
tyllables; and a or est has, in part, adopted ti.o analogy. So that the proper moC.^ 
offbrming these contractions of the second person singular, seems to he, to add d 
•nly, and to insert the apostrophe, when a vowel is suppressed from tho verb to whli Ii 
tbb termination is added; as, thinkst, sayst, hidst, lov'st, lovdsi, slumberst, slum- 
ler'dSL 

t Some grammarians say, that, whenever tho preterit is like tho present, it shonM 
tike edst tor tho second person singular. This rule gives as such words as caat-ev.'- \ 
tost-edst, bid-^edst, burst-edst, ctU-tedst, hit-ted st, /. t-trdst, jruUtedst, hurt-edat, riC- 
deiii, med-dedst, &c The few examples which may bo adduced from ancient writ- 
IfligSiln suppor of this rule, aro undoubtedly formed in the usual manner ft'om regular 
pretofts nowohsolcte, and if this were not tho cas^c, no person of taste could think 
of emplojring derivatives so uncouth. Dr. Johnson has justly remarked, that *• thj 
ditef defect of our language is rugg^'dness and asperity/' And this defect Ia \>ocA\\\a\\ r 
obnoos, when even tbe refrnlur termination of tho second person singular V:^ mV\cv\.\o 
vnpreterlta. Accordingly we find numeroua instances among the poets, "bolVi aue\c\\t. 
sad modern, in wbfeb tJiat tennination is omitted. — £Sod JPerojf^ £a}iaue« ofAnQi&n^ 
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syllable. Bat as the termination «i, in solemn disconrsc, oonstitiitcs a sjU 
lublu, the regular prcterittt tbrni the second j)erRou Bingulur, by addiu^ti!, 
-without further increase of syllables ; as, hvedf locedst—not locedest, Vod 
and hiMty and the irrcirular preterits wast, didst, and hadst, are permanently 
contracted. The auxiliuries shall and will, chunj?o the final / to U To tue 
auxiliaries may, can, nught, cottld, would, and should, the tennination €J<t was 
formerly added ; but tliey are now generally written with st only, and pn>> 
iiouncea as inonosyllaljles, even in solemn discourse. 

Obs. 2. — The third i)ersou singular was anciently formed by adding (h to 
verbs ending in e, and «^ to all others. This metnod of forming the tlunl 
person singular, almost always adds a syllable to the verb. It Is now coiih 
nncd to the solemn style, and is little used. JDoth^ hath, and saith, are oozh 
tractions of verbs thus formed. 

Obs. 3. — When the second person singular Is employed in ikmiliar disp 
course, it is usually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that. which Is 
no\y adopted in the third person singular. When the verb ends in a'sooDd 
which will unite with that of st or s, the second person singular is formed 
by addmg st only, and the third, by adding s only ; and the number of syl- 
lables is not increased : or, I read, thou rcadst, ho reads; 1 know, thou tnotost, 
he knows ; I take, thou takest, he takes. For when the verb ends in mute #, 
no termination renders this e vocal in the £miiliar style, li' a syntcresia caa 
take place. 

Obs. 4. — But when the verb ends in a sonnd which will not anite with that • 
of «/ or s, st and s are added to final e, and est and es to other terminatioiis; 
and the verb acquires an additional syllable : as. I iraeej thou tnuedf ho 
traces ; I pass, thou passest, he passes ; IJix, XhoM Juest, hoaxes. Bat veAs 
ending in o or y preceded by a consonant, do not exactly follow this rule: in 
these, y is changed into i; and to both o and i, est and es are added wiUionk 
increase of syllables: as, I go, thou goest, ho goe-t; I undo, thoa ttndoeti,* he 
vfUoes; lOy, thou Jliest, hejties; IpUy, thou pUiest, hamttes. 

Obs. 5.— The formation or the third pHerson singular or verbs, Is prooiBely 
the same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. 6— The auxiliaries do, dost, does, [pronounced doo, dust, duB,}-amj 
art, IS,— have, hast, Aaw,— being also in frequent use os pnncipal verbs of Uio 
present tense, retain their peculiar form when joined to other verbs. The 
other auxiliaries are not varied, exoept in the solemn stylo. 

Obs. 7.— The only regular terminaUons that are added to verbs, oro inn. d 
or ea, st or est, s or es, th or eth. Jn^, and lA or eth, always add a syllable to 
the verb : except in doth, hath, saith. The rest, whenever their sound will 
unite with that of the final syllable of the verb, are added without iucreasinff 
«^in.«« "i • "^ ^^ syllables ; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In 
Tino ?v in S?°.o?®' however, ed and est are, by most sp4kera^ uttered cQ*- 
liuctly in aU cases , except someUmes, when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement 
oi Its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 

iMu^i^ln uIl^?r'h ftti^?"^ tenses are formed partly by inflections, or changes 

t^clpK ,^th a feJlhn^""^^^ T y ^^>^«>'nblnation of the verl or ita pS 

upio, witu a few shor* verbs oaUed auxUiaries, or helping verba. ^ 

afii^rt^^^^?'''' Pkixcipal Parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb; namely the /vLn/ 
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ticiple. A verb wliicli wants any of these parts is called 
defective: such are most of the auxiliaries. 

Obs. — ^The present is racmsally tho samo in oil tho Tnoo<l<t, nn^i is tho part 
from Triiich Oil the rest are IbrmoJ. Tbo present infinitive is the nW, < r 
9ifiupiU8tfonn, of the verb, Tho preterit and tlio |>crtV'it parlioip'tj arc ro^'ti- 
];:rlv formed by adding d or €d^ and the imperfect partie.plj bv aJdIug infj, 
to the present. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of tho 
principal parts of an other verb, to express some particu- 
Lr mode and time of the being, action, or passion. Tho 
auxiliaries are c?o, Je, liave^ shall^ will^ ^^wzy, ca«, oiAvivst^ 
with their variations. 

Obs. li^ — Doj he, and Tiave, being also principal vcrbfl, nro complete : but 
the participles of do and have, are not used us auxiliurlcs * unless Jiavinn, 
T;Iiich forms tho compound participle, uiuy bo couuidcrca as each. Tiio 
other aoxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 2. — English verlM are prmcipally conjugated by means of auxiliaries • 
the only tenses which can be formcnl by tho snnplo verb, being the present 
and the imperfect ; o», I love, I loved. And even here an auxiliary is usually 
prefcired in questions and neg[ationB : as, i>o you love t You do not hvc. 
All the other tenses, even in their Bimplest form, arc compounds. 

Obs. 8. — ^The form of conju^ting tho active verb is often called tho Aciire 
Voiee; and that of tho passive verb, the Passire Voice. These terms aio 
borrowed fhim tho I/Uin and Gpeek gnuumars, and arc of littlo or no use in 

Obs. 4. — ^English verbs having few inflections, it is convergent to insert in 
the conjugations tho preposition to, to mark the inflnilivc ; jtnmoune, to dis- 
tingiilsn the persons and numbers ; the conjunction \f, to denote the sub- 
janctive; and the adverb not, to show tho I'orm of negation. With thctio 
additions, a verb may bo conjugated mfour w;; ys : 

1. Afftrmativdy; as, I write, 1 do write, or I am writing. 

2. J\effativdy^ as, I write not, I do not write, or, I am not writing. 
8. JnttrragaHvdy; as. Write\% Do I write f or, Ami writing f 

4. InUrrofftUiMy and negatively; as, Write I notf Do I not write f or, Am, 
Ivjoittcrmngf 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OR ^^:^TER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is thfit 
x^liich makes the present and imperfect tenses witho;:!; 
auxiliaries ; but, even in those, auxiliaries are requinvl 
for the potential mood, and are often preferred lor tho 

iodicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

Tlie regular active verb LOVE, conjugated ajfirmatlvely. 

Principal Parts. 

Pnunt. Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Love. Loved. Loving. Loved, 

DEFINITIVE MOOD. 
3^jmtlBidr9 mood Ja that form of tho verb, whicli cxpTcaaea Oc^ft "Vivim^^, 
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action, or passion, in an nnlimited manner, and without person or nmnber<r 
It is used only iu the present and perfect tenses. 

Present Tensc^ 

This tense is the rooty or radical verb; and is usually preceded by the 
preposition tOj which shows its relation to somo other word ; thus, — 

To love. 

Perfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect participle, and is ustt- 
ally preceded oy the preposition to : thus, — 

To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicative mood is that form of the verb, which simply indicates or 
declares a thing, or asks a question. It is used in all the tenses. 

Present Tense, 

The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentially the same as the 

S resent infinitive, or radical verb : except that the verb be has am in the in- 
icative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus: — 

Singular, Plural, 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be fonned by prefixing the auxiliary 
do to the verb ; thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense, in its simple form, is the preterit ; which, in all regular verbs, 
adds d or ed to the priesent, but in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the ipperfect tense is varied thus: — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 3. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
did to the present : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 
S. He did love ; ^. T^«y ^\^\qn«^ 
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Oair-In a familiar qnestdon or negation, the anxiliarj form is preferable 

(o the simple. But in the solemn or the poetic Btylc, the simple form is 

more dignified and graceful : as, '* Underatandest thoa what thou readcat ?^* 

—"Of whom spedketh the propnet this?'* — ActSy viii, 30, 34. "JSay, heard 

ye nought of lowland war %''''— /StxM: X. of L,^ C. v, H 5. 

Perfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the aozillary have to the perfect participle : thns,— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. Wo have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
IHiis tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect participle : thns,— 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

Firstfuture Tense, 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary shall or vfiU to the present : thus, — 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat : — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall Ipve ; 3. They shall love. 

Om. — ^In Interrofl^tiye sentences, the meaning of these auxiliaries is re« 
TerMd. When preceded by a conjunction unplying condition or uncertainty, 
tlieir import is somewhat varied. 

Second-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries shall have or wUl have to the perfect par- 
ticiple: thus, — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have lovod ; 3. They will have loved. 

Obb.— The auxiliary shall may also be used in the second and third persons 
of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing conditVoti ot ocm.- 
tio^oncy; wiy "If he siali Aapg jSnufked his work when 1 xelnm?^ kiA 

w mil may ben be need in the first person to express a pTOimM ot %. 

^nrntiaa, ttumgb eaob usage, 1 think, very seldom OOGOXS. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

The potential mood is that form of the verb, which expresses the power, 
liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the being, action, or passion. It is used 
in the first four tenses ; but the potential imperfect is properly an aariat^ and 
«uot necessarily ajpast tense. No definite time is usoaUy impued in it. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary tnayf can^ or muat, to the radical verb: 
thus, — 

Singular. FlurcU. 

1. 1 . may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He may love ; 3. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary mljhty couldy toovldf or should, to the rad- 
ical verb ; thus, — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 

3. He might love ; 3. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

Tliis tense prefixes the auxiliaries, mar/ have, can have, or miul have, to the 
perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular^ Plural. 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have* loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, might have, could have, would hatie, a 
should have, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 

3. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The Bubjunotive mood is that form of the verb, which represents thebein^, 
notion, or passion, as conditional, doubtful, or contiiu^t. This mood is 
(Tenerally precedea by a couj unction; as, i/", that, though^ lest, unless, &c. It 
does not vary its termination, in the di^erent pers'^ns. It is used in the 
})resent, and sometimes in the imperfect tense; rarely in any other. As this 
mooi can be used only in a dependent clause, the time implied in its tenses 
id always relative, and generally indefinite. 

Present Tense. 

T}2Js tense is generally used to express some condition on which a futura 
aotjOD or e vent is afSnned. it is tliereforo coua^dsceOi \:>^ «ouv« gKvttvTtM>ritmg^ 
iu an elliptioal form of the future. ' 
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Singular, Plural, 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If he love; 3. If they love. 

Obs.— In this tense the anziliaiy do is sometimes employed ; oa, " If tliot 
^^ prosper my way." — Gen.^ xxiv, 42. " If he do not titter it." — Lev,, v, 1. 
Vlud iminflected do proves the tense to be present and the mood 8uf)Junctioe ; 
lor the word will come under no other mood or tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with which it 
is freqaently connected, is properly an aorist, or indefinite tense ; and it may 
refer to time past, present, or ftitore : as, " If therefore perfection were by 
the Levitical priesthood, what further need was there," &c. — HA., vii, 11. 
"If the whole body toere an eye, where were the hearing?" — 1 Cor., xii, 17. 
"If it were possible, they thaU deceive' thA very elect." — Matt., xxiv, 24. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 

3. If he loved; 3. If they loved. 

niPEBATIVE MOOD. 

The imperatiye mood is that form of the verb, which is used in command* 
iog, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is commonly used only in tho 
second person of the present tense. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

Plural, 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

Obs. — ^In the Greek lanffuage, which has three numbers, the imperative 
mood IB used in the second and iMrd persona of tlieni all ; and has also sev- 
eral different tenses, some of which cannot be clearly rendered in English, 
InZo^in, this mood nas a distinct form for the third person both singular and 
plural. In JtaUan, Spanish, and Fren^, thojirst person plural is luso given 
It. Imitations of some of tnese forms are occasionally employed in English, 
particularly by the poets. Such imitations must be referred to this mood, 
mileas by ellipsis and transposition we make them out to bo something else. 
The following are examples : ^^Blessed be he that blesseththee." — Gen., xxvii, 
89. " Thy Mngdom come.^^—MiUt., vi, 10. 

^^IbU he that must, beneath his rival^s arms, 
And Uve ihe reit, secure of fature harms." — Pope. 

** My soul, turn from them— ^um we to survey,'*^ &c.— Goldsmith, 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect, 2. The Perfect, 3. The Preperfect, 

Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
First Person Singular, 

Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love^ 
1 shall h&ve loved. Pot, I may love, I might love, \ msi^ "Wi^ 
A}ve4 Inugbt bare loved, 8ui^. If I love, If I \oveA, 
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Second Person Singular, 

Ind. Thou lovest, Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved, Thou 
hadst loved, Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot. 
Thou mayst love, Thou mightst love, Thou mayst have loved. 
Thou mightst have loved. Slbj. If thou love. If thou loved. 
Imp. Love [thou,j or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular. 

Ind. He loves, He loved. He has loved, He had loved, Ho 
will love, He will have loved. Pot. He may love. He might 
love, He may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If he 
love, If he loved. 

Pirst Person Plural, 

Ind. Wo love, Wo loved. We have loved, We had loved, 
We shall love, We shall have loved. Pot. We may love, 
We might love. We may have loved, We might have loved. 
Subj. If we love. If we loved. 

Second Person PluraL 

Ind. You love, You loved. You have loved. You had loved. 
You will love, You will have loved. Pot. You may love, 
You might love, You may have loved. You might have loved. 
Subj. If you love, If you loved. Imp. Love [ye or you,] or 
Do you love. 

TJiird Person Plural. 

Ind. They love. They loved. They have loved, They had 
loved, They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love, Tliey might love. They may have loved. They might have 
loved. Subj. If they love, If they loved. 

Obs. — In the familiar Btvle, the second person singular of this verb, is nsw- 
ally formed thus : Ind. Thou lov'st, Thou loved. Thou hast loved. Thou had 
Joved, Thou will love, Thou will have Joved. Pot. Thou may love, Thoa 
mijrht love, Thou may have loved, Thou mi^ht have loved. Subj. If thou, 
love, If thou loved. Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

The irregular active verb SEE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts. 
Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Per/. Participle^ 
See. Saw Seeing. Seen. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present TeTise^ 
T9 see. 
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Perfect Tense. 
To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I see, 1. We see, 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 
8. He sees ; 3. They see. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I saw, 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. You saw, 

3. He saw; 3. They saw. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

3. He has seen ; 3. They have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

3. He had seen ; 3. They had seen. 

First-future Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

3. He will see; ' 3. They will see. 

Secondfuture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

3. He will have seen ; 3. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may see, 1. We iivay se^, 

2. Thou mayst see, 2. You may se^, 

^' ^^ ^^y see; 3, They may se^. 

4^ 
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Imp^fsct Tense, 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2, You might see, 
8. He might see; 3. They might see. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have seen, 1. We may have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 

3. He may have seen ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You migh|; have seen, 

3. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Pural. 

1. Ifl see, 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 

3. If he see; 3. If they see. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 

3. If he saw; 3. If they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, 2. See [thou,] or Do thou sec ; 

Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

Obs.— In the femiliar stylo, the second person singular of this verb, is 

usually formed thus : Ind. Thou seest, Thou saw/Thou hast seen, Thou had 

seen. Thou will see, Thou will have seen. Pot. Tliou may see, Thou mi^ht 

see, Thou may have seen, Thoii might have seen. ^\jbj, \^ V\ioxjL%^«i^ \£\koTi 

saw. Imp. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
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THIRD EXAMPLR 

The irregular neuter verb BE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parte. 
Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Petf. Participle, 
Be. Wds. . Being. Been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
To be. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Ova,—Bs was formerly used in the indicative present: as, " We he twelvs 
brethren.^' — Gen,, xbi, 82. "What be these two olive branches?'^ — Zeek^ 
iv, 12. Bui this construction is now obsolete. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

3. He is; 8. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, 
8. He was ; 8. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 

3. He has been; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 
8. He had been ; • 3. They had been. 



* Wert is ftometimes used indicatlvelv for tooct; aa« 
" Vainly uceH thou wed."— ^ron. 
" If hate'er thou art or toert."'— Jd. 
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First-future Tense. 
. Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

3. IIo will be ; 3. They will be. 

Second-future Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 
8. lie will have been ; 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might be ; 3. They might be. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, . Plural. 

1. I might have been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 

3. He might have been ; 3. They might have beea 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2, If thou be, ^. V^yow \>fe, 

3. If he he ; S. \£ vYv^^ \>^- 



:i 
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» Imperfect Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural 


1. If 1 were, 1. 


If we were, 


2. If thou wert, or were, 2. 


If you were, 


3. If he were: 3. 


If they were. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be ; 

Plural. 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Beiftg. Been. Having been. 

Obs.— In the familiar Btvle, the second person singular of this verb is nsu- 
% formed thus : Ind. 'Thou art, Thou was, Tbou hast been. Thou had 
been, Thou will be. Thou will have been. Pot. Tiiou may be, Thou misrht 
be, Thou may have been. Thou might have been. Subj. If thou be, If tHoa 
were. Imp. "Be [lhou,J or Do thou be. 

II. COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb BE, 
through all its changes ; as, I am writing — He is sitting. 
This form of the verb denotes a continuance* of the ac- 
tion or the state of Leing, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the sL-ipl j form of the verb. 

Obs. — Verbs of this form have sometimes a passive signification ; as, "T1:q 
books are now seUing" — Allen's Gram.y p. 82. " It requires no motion in 




carrying on." — Bp. JBuHer, "We are permitted to know nothing 
what is transacting in the regions above us."— i>r. £lair. Expressions of 
this kind are condemned bv some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of far better authority, and (accordmg to my apprehension) in far better 
taste, than the more complex phraseology which some hito writers adopt m 
its fitoad^ as, ** The books are now being sold,'''' 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

The irregtUar active verb READ^ conjugated affirmatively in 

the Compound Form, 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb. 
Present. Preterit. Imp, Participle, Perf Participle. 
Read. Read. Reading. He^^d. 



*Tboee verba which, ia their simple form, fmply continuance, do ixot «Atv\V\. V>a» 
MopaaaJJbmi; than wo say, ' I rctt^cct J.f.n ; ' ].;.: not, '*! a»a re«i>ectiua \A.uvr 

8 
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INFINITIVB ICOOD. • 

Present Tense. 
To be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 

3. He is reading; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

3. He was reading; 3. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense. * 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading; 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. lliey had been reading 

First-future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. Ho will be reading ; 3. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been reading,, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. Ho will have been reading ; 

JPlural 1. We shall have been reading, 
2. You will have "been TeaAVn^, 
3 They will have been xeadm^. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be reading, 1. Wo may bo reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

3. He may be reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be reading, 1. Wo might bo reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 

3. He might be reading ; 3. They might be reading, 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular, 1. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. lie may have been reading ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. I might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading; 

Plural, 1. We might have been reading, 

2. You might have been reading, 

3. They might have been reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I • be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

3. If he be reading ; 3. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. If he were reading ; 3. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Sm^, ^. Be ftbou] reading, or Do t\io\i "be Tea^\x\^\ 
JYi^. 2. Bcjjc or you] reading, or Do you \>cTeyAm%, 
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PARTICIPLES. 
1. Tlie Imperfect 2. The Perfect, 3. The Preperfect 
>( Being reading. Having been reading. 

Ob8. — In the familiar Btylo, tho second person singular of this verb, is 
tisuaiiy formed thus : Ind. Thou art reading, Thou was reading, Thou liast 
1)eeu reading. Thou had been reading. Thou will be reading, Thou will have 
been reading. Pot. Thou may be reading. Thou might be reading, Thou 
may have been reading, Tiiou might have been readmg. 8ubj. If thou be 
reading, If thou were reading. Ibu*. Be [thou] reading, or Po thou be reading. 

IIL FORM OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs, in English, are always of a compound 
form ; being made from active-transitive verbs, by add- 
ing the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes : thus, from the active-transitive 
verb love^ is formed the passive verb be hved. 

Ob3. 1. — A few active-intransitive verbs, that merely imply motion, or 
change of condition, may be put into this form, with a neuter signification; 
making not jww«ii?e but »ew^ verbs, which express nothing more than the 
state which results from the change : as, I am coww; He w risen; They are 
faUen. Our ancient writers, after the manner of the French, verv frequently 
employed this mode of coniugation in a neuter sense ; but, witn a tew ex- 
ceptions, present usage is clearly in favour of the auxiliary nave in preference 
to he. whenever the verb formed with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
ad, They Jutve arrived — not, They are arrived. 

Obs. 2. — Passive verbs may be distinguished from neuter verbs of the same 
form, by a reference to the agent or mstrument ; which frequently is, and 
always may be, expressed after passive verbs ; but which never is, and never 
can be. expressed atter neuter verbs : as, ^^ The thief has been caught by the 
cjjker, — " Pcud are made with a knife,'''* 

FIFTH EXAMPLE. 
The regular passive verb BE LOVED, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts of the Active Verb, 
Present. Preterit, Imper, Participle. Perfect Participle^ 
Love. Loved. Loving. -LovecL 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To he loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am Joved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art Joved, 2. Xo\i ax^XoN^, 

3. He is loved; S. T\iey ax^\oN^, 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved ; 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular PluraL 

1. 1 have been loved, L. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved ; 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved. 

FirsUftiture Tense. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be. loved, 

3. He will be loved; 3. They will be loved. 

Second-future Tense, 

Singular. 1. I shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. He will have been loved ; 

Plural, 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. You Avill have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved* 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I ' may bo loved, 1. Wo may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; 3. They may be loved* 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I might beloved, 1. Wc r[u<i\\t\>(i\o^^\ 

2. Thou m/ghtst be loved, 2. You inVj2;\vl\>ft\ov^\ 
S, He might beloved; 3. They imgVi\.\>ek\ov^^ 

8* 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singular, 1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

JPlural, 1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been Joved, 

3. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

/Singular, 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved; 

Plural, 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 

3. If he be loved ; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Terise, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved,- 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved; 3. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 
Plural, 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Lnperfect. 2, The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

^^•~I" t^ie familiar style, the second person singular of this verb, is 
Tisualiyformed thus : Ind. Thou art loved, Thou was loved, Thou hast been 

1?^^ ;n^^^ ^°^ ^^" ^°^®^' "^^^^ ^^11 ^e ^oved, Tliou will have been loved. 
J OT. Thou may be loved, Thou mi^ht be loved, Thou may have been loved, 
Ihou mipht have been loved. Subj. If thou be loved, If thou were loved. 
Imp. Bo [thouj loved, or Do thou bo loved. 

IV. FORM OF NEGATION. 

-A verb is conjugated negatively ^\yj pVaeSn^^*^ ^^^^ 
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not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participle take the negative first : as, 

Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ixd. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, 
1 had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
I may, can,* or must not love ; I might, could, wouFd, or should 
not love 1 may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, 
would, or should not have loved. Subj. If 1 love not. If I loved 
not. Part. Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved- 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively, in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative aflier it, 
or after the first auxiliary : 'as, 

Ind. Do I love ? Did I love % Have I loved ? Had I loved 1 
Shall 1 love • Shall I have loved? Pot. May, can, or must I 
love ? Might, could, would, or should I love % May, can, or 
must I have loved ? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved % 

VI. FORM OF QUESTION WITH LEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively 2iXidi negatively^ in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb not after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love ? Did I not love 1 Have I not loved ? 
Had I not loved ? Shall I not love ? Shall I not have loved ? 
Pot. May, can, or must i not love 1 Might, could, would, or 
should 1 not love? May, can, or must I not have loved? Might, 
could, would, or should I not have loved ? 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Ah irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming dor ed; as, see^ 
saw, seeing, seen, 

(>B8. 1. — When tbe verb ends in a sharp consonants t is sometimes im 
properly BubstStoted for erf, making the preterit and the perfect partic ph 
irregular in felling, when they are not so in sound: as, dUtrest for distressedy 
tost for tossed^ mixt for mixedy cracht for cracked. 

Obs. 2. — When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substitution 
of t for ed produces an irregularity in sound, as well as in writing. In Fomo 
^ ■ ■" 

* Whenpower is denied, can and not are united to preveiit ainM?w\ty \ ««,'''■ \ can- 
notgo.^ But when the power is affirmed, and something e\ao Vs <\viu\cA,\\vc^^^^*'^^ 
arc written eepanUely; as, "The Christian apologist can not raeteVy exv<»e> \.\ie^\>XX»^ 

baseness of tbo iaSdel assertton, hut he has positive ground tot exQQtimig m ovti^)^^)^ 

and cooihmtin^ aaaeMon in ita pJace.^—Dr. Chalmera, 
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Bucb irregularities, the poets are indulged for the sake of rhyme ; but the 
best speakers and writers of prose prefer the regular form wherever good use 
has sauctioned it : thus, learned is better than learnt ; btiniM^ than burnt ; 
penned^ thmi pent: absorbed,, than ahsorpt; spelled^ than ^elt; smelled, than 
smelt ; though bota forms are allowable. 

Ob3. 3. — Several of the irreffular verbs are variously used by the best au- 
thors ; and many preterits and participles which were lormerly in good use, 
are now obsolete, or becoming so. 

Obs. 4.— The simple irre^jular verbs are about 130 in number, and are 
nearly all monosyllables. They are derived from the Saxon, in which lan- 
guage they are also, for the most part, irregular. 

Obs. 5. — The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular verbs, 
as they are now generally used. In this list, and also in that of the redun- 
dant verbs, those preterits and participles wnich are supposed to be prefer- 
able," and best supported by authorities, are placed first. Nearly all com- 
pounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, or derivatives that follow 
their primitives, are purposely omitted from both tables. Welcome and be- 
have, unlike com£ ana have, are always regular, and therefore belong not to 
either list. Some words which are obsolete, have also been omitted, that 
the learner might not mistake them for ^ords in present use. Some of those 
which are placed last, are now little used. 

LIST OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Present, 


PreterU. 


Imp. Participle. 


Perfect Participle, 


Abide, 


abode. 


abiding. 


abode. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arising. 


arisen. 


Be, 


was, 


being. 


been. 


Bear, 


bore or bare, 


bearing, 


borne or bom.* 


Beat, 


beat, 


beating. 


beaten or beat. 


Begin, 


began, 


beginning, 


begun. 


Behold, 


beheld. 


beholding, 


beheld. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


beseeching. 


besought. 


Beset, 


beset, 


besetting, 


beset. 


Bid 


bid or bade. 


bidding, 


bidden or bid. 


Bide, 


bode, 


biding 


bode. 


Bind, 


bound, 


binding. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


biting, 


bitten or bit 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bleeding. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blowing. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


breaking. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


breeding. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


bnnging, 


brought. 


Burst, 


burst, 


bursting. 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


buying, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast, 


casting, 


cast. 


Chide, 


chid. 


chiding. 


chidden or chid. 


Choose, 


chose, 


choosing. 


chosen. 


Cleave, t 


cleft or clove 


cleaving, 


cleft or cloven. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clinging. 


clung. 



* Botme signlfleR cajTied ; horn signifies trroiight forth. 

f C^we^ to MpiU, is ir fog-nlar, as above ; cleave, to stick, is regular, but clave was 
formerly used in the preterit, for cleaved. 
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Present, 


Preterit, 


Creep, 


crept, 


Cut, 


cut. 


Come, 


came. 


Cost, 


cost. 


Deal, 


dealt. 


Do, 


did. 


Draw, 


drew. 


Drink, 


drank. 


Drive, 


drove. 


Eat, 


ate or Sat, 


Pall, 


fell. 


Peed, 


fed. 


Peel, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


Find, 


found. 


Plee, 


fled, 


Fling, 


flung. 


Freeze, 


fi'oze, 


Fly, 


flew, 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


Get, 


got, 


Give, 


gave. 


Go, 


went. 


Grind, 


ground, 


Grow, 


grew, 


Have, 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


Hide, 


hid, 


Hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


Keep, 


kept, 


Know, 


knew, 


Lay, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


Lend, 


lent. 


Let, 


let. 


Lie, (to rest,) lay. 


Lose, 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


Mean, 


meant, 


Meet, 


met, 



Imp. Participle. 


Perfect Participle 


creeping. 


crept. 


cutting, 


cut. 


coming. 


come. 


costing. 


cost. 


deah'ng. 


dealt, 


doing. 


done. 


drawing. 


drawn. 


diinking. 


drunk or drank. 


driving. 


driven. 


eating. 


eaten or eat. 


falling. 


fallen. 


feeding, 


fed. 


feeling. 


felt. 


fighting. 


fought. 


finding. 


found. 


fleeing. 


fled. 


flinging. 


flung. 


freezing, 


frozen. 


flying. 


flown. 


forbearing. 


forborne. 


forsaking. 


forsaken. 


getting. 


got or gotten. 


giving. 


given. 


going'. 


gone. 


grinding. 


ground; 


growing. 


grown. 


having. 


had. 


hearing, 


heard. 


hiding. 


hidden or hid. 


hitting. 


hit. " 


holding. 


held or holden.* 


liurting. 


luirt. 


keeping. 


kept. 


knowing. 


known. 


laying. 


laid. 


leading. 


led. 


leaving, 


left. 


lending. 


lent. 


letting. 


let. 


lying, 


lain. 


losing. 


lost. 


making, 


made. 


meaning. 


meant. 


meeting, 


met. 



^"ffi?lden is not in genernX nse; and is chiefly employed by attovxvev?^:"'— GroTOhiA- 

til^Ji, l^^a^I^^^^^^^^ ^°^ ^ ** obsolescent."— 5o/tool 6f am., p. m. \.. U 
wfected it, bat Lowth gave it alone, a« a participle, and JUld otoXj aa «i vt«*«sM 
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Present, 

Outdo, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Run, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

SeU, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shed, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shut, 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Smite, 

Speak, 

Spend, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stride, 



Preterit, 


Imp. Participle 


. Perfect Participi 


outdid, 


outdoing, 


outdone. 


paid, 


paying,. 


paid. 


put, 


2)utting, 


put. 


r6ad. 


reading. 


r6ad. 


rent. 


• rending. 


rent.* 


rid. 


ridding. 


rid. 


rode. 


riding. 


ridden or rode 


rang or rung, • 


ringing. 


rung. 


rose. 


rising. 


risen. 


ran or run, 


running. 


run. 


said, 


saying, 


said. 


saw, 


seeing, 


seen, 


sought. 


seeking, 


sought. 


sold. 


selling, 


sold. 


sent, 


sending, 


sent 


set. 


setting, 


set. 


shook, 


shaking, 


shaken. 


shed. 


shedding, 


shed. 


shod. 


shoeing, 


shod.t 


shot, 


shooting, 


shot. 


shut, 


shutting. 


shut 


shred, 


shredding. 


shred. 


shrunk or shrank, 


shrinking, 


shrunk <?rshru] 


sung or sang, 


singing, 


sung. 


sunk or sank, 


sinking. 


sunk. 


sat. 


sitting. 


sat. 


slew. 


slaying. 


slain. 


slept. 


sleeping. 


slept. 


slid. 


sliding, 


slid or slidden 


slung, 


slinging, 


slung. 


slunk. 


slinking, 


slunk. 


smote. 


smiting, 


smitten or smi 


spoke, 


speaking, 


spoken. 


spent, 


spending, 


spent. 


spun. 


spinning. 


spun. 


spit or spat, 


spitting, 


spit or spitten. 


spread, 


spreading, 


spread. 


spi*ung or sprang, 


springing. 


sprang. 


stood, 


standing. 


.stood. 


stole. 


stealing, 


stolen. 


stuck, 


sticking, 


stuck. 


stung, 
strode. 


stinging. 


stung. 


striding. 


stridden or sti 



* Perhaps there is authority snfflcient to place the verb rend among those whi* 
redundant. 8ee^ in the O-rauunar of English Grammars, four examples of the n 
form, '''• rendedj" 

f *'8boe, sAoed orahod^ shoeing, ehoed or ehod.^— Old Qram.^ by W. TTord, 
Mnd ^oufle'9 Tnts English Oram.^ p. 46. 

/ The verb tiride, and its derivative betfride, eaok ol vloki^ \a \mkA *m two \j 
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Pnsettt Preterit, 

Strike, struck, 

Strive, strove. 

Sweep, swept. 

Swear, swore, 

Swim, swum or swam. 

Swing, swung. 

Take, took, 

Teach, taught, 

Tear, tore, 

TeU, told. 

Think, thought, 

Throw, threw, 

Tlirust, thrust, 

Tread, trod. 

Wear, wore. 

Weave, wove, 

Weep, wept. 

Win, won. 

Wind, wound. 

Wring, wrung. 

Write, wrote, 
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Imp. Participle. 


Perf. Participle, 


striking, 


struck or stricken. 


striving, 


striven. 


sweeping. 


swept. 


swearing, 


sworn. 


swimming. 


swum. 


swinging, 


swung. 


taking, 


taken. 


teaching. 


taught. 


tearing, 


torn. 


telling, 


told. 


thinking. 


thought. 


throwing, 


thrown. 


thrusting. 


thrust. 


treading, 


trodden or trod^ 


wearing. 


worn. 


weaving, 


woven. 


weeping, 


wept. 


winning. 


won. 


winding. 


wound. 


wrmging. 


wrung. 


writing. 


written.* 



EEDUNDANT VERBS. 

A redundcmt verb is a verb that forms the preterit or 
the perfect participle in two or more ways, aud so as to 
be both regular and irregular ; as thr^ve^ thrived or 
throve^ tknmng^ thrived or thriven. Of this class of 
verbs, there are about sixty -five, besides sundry deriva- 
tives and compounds. 

Obs. 1. — ^Those iire|nilar verbs which have more than one form for the 
preterit or for the pertect participle, are in some sense redundant ; hnt, as 
Ihere is no oocasion to make a distinct class of such as have double forms 
that are never r^olar, these redundancies are either included in the preced- 
ing list of the simple irregular verbs, or omitted as being improper to be 
now recognized for good English. A few old preterits or participles may 
perhaps he acooonted good English in the solemn style, which are not so in 
the familiar : as, '^ And nonespake a word unto him." — «7b&, ii, 18. *^ When 
I braJce the five loaves." — Mark^ viii, 19. ** Serve me till I have eaten and 
drunken," — Z^uJbtf. xvii, 8, ** It was not possible that he should be holdeu 
6t it." — ActSy ii, 2i " Thou castedat them down into destruction. " — Psalnts, 



fbnns, show also a tendency to become redundant. " He will find the political hobby 
tvfaifdi be has bettrUied no chUd^s nag.'^—The Vanguard^ a Newspaper, 

•* Tbrcmarb the pr&»ed nostril 8pcctacle-5e«trid."— Coioper. 
**A huik-baired hunter slrided:^— WlUUier^s Sabbalh, Scene. 
* ^/Fgiflf^mf tffrefU were formerly often used as participles, and tortt k\9>o «a «. \ 
MRf( HafOt^MnaowgeMieatUy digcontinued by uood writera.'^— Worcester"* » Diet 
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Ixxiii, 18. ** Behold I was shapen in iniquity." — 76., li, 5. *' A meat-oflFer- 
ing baken in th6 oven." — Levitictu, ii, 4. 

'* With catftcd slough, and fresh celerity." — Shak^peare. 
" Thy dreadful vow, louden with death." — Addison. 

Obs. 2. — The list which is g^ven below, (one that originated with G. R, 
and was prepared with great care,) exhibits the redundant verbs as they are 
now generally used, or as they may be used without grammatical impro- 
priety. If the reader wouid seu authorities for the forms admitted, he may 
find a great number cited in Brown's largest Grammar. No words are in- 
serted in the following table, bat such as some modern authors countenancei 
A word is not necessarily uitgrammatical by reason of having a rival form 
that is more common ; nor is every thing to be repudiated which some few . 
grammarians condemn. 

Obs. 8. — This school grammar, as now revised by the author in 1854, ex- 
hibits the several classes of verbs in the same manner as does the Grammar 
of English Grammars, which was first published in 1851. All former lists 
of our irregular and redundant verbs are, in many respects, defective and 
erroneous; nor is it claimed for those which are here presented, that they 
are absolutely perfect. I trust, howeve., they are much nearer to perfec- 
tion, than are anv earlier ones. Among the many individuals who have 
published schemes of these verbs, none have been more respected and fol- 
lowed than Lowth, Murray, and Crombie ; yet are these authors' lists sev- 
erally faulty in respjcb to as many as sixty or seventy of the words in 
question^ though the whole number but little exceeds two hundred, and is 
commonly reckoned less than one hundred and eighty. 

Obs. 4. — The grammatical points to be settled or taught by these tables, 
are very many. They are more numerous than all the preterits and perfect 
participles which the lists exhibit ; because the mere absence therefrom of 
any form of preterit or perfect participle implies its condemnation, and 
the omission from both, of any entire verb, suggests that it is always regu- 
lar. 



LIST OF THE REDUNDANT VERBS.* 



Preterit. 



Present, 

Awake, awoke or awaked, 

Belay, belaid or belayed, 

Bend, bent or bended, 

Bereave, bereft or bereaved, 

Bet, betted or bet, 

Betide, betided or betid. 

Blend, blended or blent. 

Bless, blessed or blest, 

Build, * built or builded, 

Burn, burned or burnt. 

Catch, caught or catched, 

Clothe, clothed or clad, 

Crow, crowed or crew, 

Curse, cursed or curst, 

Dare, dared or durst, 

Dig, dug or digged. 

Dream, dreamed or dreamt, 



Imperf. Participle. 



awaking, 

belaying, 

bending, 

bereaving, 

betting, 

betiding, 

blending, 

blessing 

building, 

burning, 

catching, 

clothing, 

crowing, 

cursing, 

daring, 

digging, 

dreaming, 



Perfect Participle, 

awoke or awaked, 
belaid or belayed, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
built or builded. 
burned or burnt, 
caught or catched. 
clothed or clad, 
crowed. 

cursed or curst, 
dared. 

dug or digged, 
dreamed or drSamt. 



* The list inserted by the author contained ninety-aeven verbs, of which tioeiUy two 

have, in this edition, been platjed in the list of simple irregular verba, and nine omitted 

from both lists as regular. The remaining sixty-six include all that, in a school text- 

bnok, it seoaiA pruiter to retain ; for, whatever authority may ejdst for considering &uch 

forms aft hloioed, freezed^ hurated^ loeepcd, etc., as RandiotieCl \iy \>«vs\. W9a%<e^ \&tft 

^frown's Grammar of fframmarti,] they cannot be deemed as graminatlcaUn pnroper 

at the present time, when they havo become enttreVy obaoVoto. — Edttor, 
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It, 



Preterit, 



Imperf. Participle. 



dressed or drest, dressing, 

dwelt or dwelled, dwelling, 

gelded or gelt, gelding, 

gilded or gilt^ gilding, 

girt or girded, girding, 

graved, graving, 

hanged or hung, hanging, 

, heaved or hove, heaving, 

hewed, hewing, 

knelt or kneeled, kneeling, 

knit or knitted, knitting, 

laded, lading, 

leaned or l^nt, leaning, 

leaped or l^pt, leaping, 

learned or learnt, learning, 

lighted or lit, lighting, 

mowed, mowing, 

to ooop, } penned or pent, penning, 

quitted or quit, quitting, 

rapped, rapping, 

, reft or reaved, reaving, 

rived, riving, 

roast or roasted, roasting, 

sawed, sawing, 

i, seethed or sod,* seething, 

, shaped, shaping 

, shaved, shaving, 

sheared or shore, shearing, 

shone or shined, shining, 

showed, showing, 

slit or slitted, slitting, 

smelled or smelt, smelling, 

sowed, sowing, 

sped or speeded, speeding, 

spelled or spelt, spelling, 

spilled or spilt, spilling, 

spht or sphtted, splitting, 

' spoiled or spoilt, spoiling, 

staved or stove, staving, 

staid or stayed, sta^ng, 

, strung, strmging, 

strowed, strowing, 

sweat or sweated, sweating, 

swelled, swelling, 

>, throve or thrived, thriving, 

waxed, waxing, 

wet or wetted, wetting, 

wont, wonting, 

worked or wrought, working. 



Perfect Participle. 

dressed or drest. 
dwelt t'r dwelled, 
gelded or. gelt, 
gilded or gilt, 
girt or girded, 
graven or grayed, 
hanged or hung, 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
leaned or leant, 
leaped or l^pt. 
learned or learnt, 
lighted or lit. 
mowed or mown, 
penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt, 
reft or reaved. 
riven or rived, 
roast or roasted, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden, 
shaped or shapen. 
shaved or Bh&vea. 
sheared or shorn, 
shone or shined. 
shown or showed, 
slit or slitted. 
smelled or smelt. 
sown or sowed, 
sped or speeded, 
spelled or spelt, 
spilled or spilt, 
split or sphtted. 
spoiled or spoilt, 
staved or stove, 
staid or stayed, 
strung or stringed, 
strowed or strown. 
sweat or sweated, 
swelled or swollen, 
thriven or thrived, 
waxed or waxen, 
wet or wetted, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



defective verb is a verb that forms no "paTticiv^^eer 
9 used in but few of the moods and tenaes»', «i^,'be^ 

5 
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Ob8. — When any of the pnndpal parts of a verb are wanting, the tensM 
usually derived ^om those parts are also, of coarse, wanting. All the ausl- 
iaries, except doy he, and have, arc defective ; but, as auxiliaries, they become 
parte of other verbs, and do not need the parts which are technically said to 
oe ^^imntinffP^ The following brief catalogue contains aJl our defective 
verbs, except methinks^ with its preterit methmtght, which is not only deftc^ 
ive, but impersonal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 

LIST OF THE DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



PreserU, 


Preterit. 


Present, 


Preterit* 


Beware, 
Can, 




Shall, 
Will, 


should, 
would. 


could. 


May, 


might. 


Quodi, 


quotlu 


Must, 


must. 


Wis, 


wist. 


Ought, 


ought. 


Wit, 


wot. 



Ob8. 1. — Beware is not used in the indicative present. Must is never vaned 
in termination. Ouqht is invariable, except in the solemn style, where we 
find ougMest, WiU is sometimes used as a principal verb, and as such is 
regular and complete. Quoth is used only in ludicrous language, and is not 
varied. It seems to be properly the third person singular of the presoit ; 
for it ends in th, and qttoa was formerly usea as the preterit : as, 

*' Yea, so sayst thou, (qtiod TrOylus,) alas 1" — Chaucer, 

Obs. 2. — Wis, preterit wist, to know, to think, to suppose, to ima^ne, «p» 
pears to be now nearly or quite obsolete ; but it seems proper to explain w, 
because it is found in the Bible : as, ^^ I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest."--^*^, xxiii, 6. " He himself * wist not that his fece shone.' " 
— lAfe ofSchiUer, p. iv. WU. to know, and wot, knew, are also obsolete 
except in the phrase to wit ; wnich, being taken abstractly, is equivalent to 
the adverb namely, or to the phrase, that is to say, 

Obs. 8. — Some verbs from the nature of the subject to which they refer, 
can be used only in the third person singular: as, It rains; it snows; it 
freezes ; it hails ; it lightens ; it thunders. These nave been called vrm^eraonal 
verbs. The neuter pronoun it, which is always used before them, does nol 
seem to represent any noun, but, in connexion with the verb, merely to ez^* 
press a state of things. 



CHAPTER Vn.— OF PAETICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici* 
paring the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing^ cLored, 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rule, are formed tbreo 
participles, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. rvMrig^ 
2. ruled^ 3. having ruled. 

Obs. 1. — Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their very essence 
in mo^ioUf or the privation ofmot/um — ^in cuclmg^ or ceasing to act. And to tdl 
motion and reat, time aodplaee are necessary concoimtAXiXa^ "Siot vc^ \.\y^\^i»» 
ofiUfiTMand fhanner oiten irrelevant. Hence the use ot tesiMs wodL ot a4^ 
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^erif. For whatsoever comes to pass, must oome to pass sometime and smM- j 
«j|0i«/ and, in ever^ event, something must be afiected somewhat and some- i 
hno. Hence it is evident that those grammarians are right, who say, that 
**aU participlea impfytime." But it does not follow that the Englitth par- 
ticiples divide time, like the tenses of a verb, and specify the period of 
action ; on the contrary, it is certain and mauifeH that thcj do not. The 
phrase, "m^n labouring^^'* Qorrfey% no other idea than thut of Wtourers at 
icwi ; it no more suggests the Imtu, than the place^ degree^ or manner of their 
woi^. All these circumstances require other -words to cxnress them ; as, 
'^Men now here awJnoardly labouring much to little purj-osc. 
* Obs. 2. — ^Participles retain the essential meanint^ of their verbs ; and, like 
ter^, are either <ictive-transitice, active-intransitice^ passivey or neater, in 
their signification. For this reason, many iiuve classed them with the verbs. 
But their formal meaning is obviously different. They convey no affirma- 
tion, but usually relate to nouns or pronouns, like adjectites, except when 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses ; or when they 
have in part the nature of substantives, like the I.»tin gerunds. Hence 
some have injudiciously ranked them with the adjectives. We have as- 
fligned them a seputU^ place among the ports of speech, because experience 
hu shown that i£ is expedient to do so. 

Obb. 8. — ^The English partidples are all derived fh)m the roots of their 
respective verbs, and do not, hke those of some other languages, take their 
names fh>m Hie tenses, Thej are reckoned among the principal parts in tho 
eonjogation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed fVom them. 
In the oompoand forms of conjugation, they are found alike in aU the tenses. 
They do not therefore, of thems^vcs, express any particular time ; but they 
denote the Btate of the being, action, or passion^ m re^d to its progress or 
completion. [See remarka on tfie Participles, %n the iPort-Boyal Latin and 
Greet Orammar$.'] 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect, the Perfect^ and the Pre- 
"perfecL Or, as their order is undisputed, they may be 
conveniently called the First^ the Second^ and the Third, 

L The Imperfect Participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing^ and implies a contiiiuance of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, being^ loving^ seeing^ writing — being 
lovedy being seen, being writing. 

n. The Perfect Par^ciple is that which ends commonly 
inedoT en^ and implies a completion of the being, action, 
or passion ; as, been, hved, seen, written. 

III. The Imperfect Participle is that which takes tho 
dgn having^ and implies a previous completion of the 
being, action, or passion ; as, having loved, having seen, 
lutving written — having been loved, having been writing, 
liaving been written. 

The First or Imperfeci Participle, when simple, \^ ^• 

wBva formed hy adding ing to the radical verb', a^look, 

&atu^.' when compound, it is formed by pTeftxvag^heinja 
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to some other simple participle ; as, being reading^ being 
reaclj hcing completed. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always simple, and 
h regularly formed by adding d or edto the radical 
verb : those verbs from which it is formed otherwise, 
ure inserted in the list as being irregular or redundant 

The IJiird or Preper/ect Participle is always compound, 
and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect, when 
the compound is double, and having been to the perfect 
or the imperfect, when the compound is triple : as, Aat^ 
ing spoken, having been spoken, having been speaking, 

Ob8. 1. — Some have supposed that both the simple participles donots 
prcseut time^ some have supposed thattlie one denotes present, uid tiie 
ether, post time ; some have supposed that neither has any reeard to time; 
aud some have supposed that both are of all times. In regard to the manr 
tier of their signification, some have supposed the one to be active and tho 
otlier to be passive; some have supposed the participle in in^ to be activo 
or neuter, and the other active or passive; and some have supposed thnfi 
cltlier of them may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity amon^ grammarians, in respect to the compounds. Henoe several 
ditferent names have been loosely given to each of the participles ; and some- 
times with manifest impropriety ; as srhen Buchanan, in his coiiiJDgationB, 
calls bei^ Active — and been, navina been, and having had. Passive. The 
First participle has been calle(^ the Present, the Imperfect, the Active, tlio 
I'resent active, the Present passive, the Present neuter ; the Second has oeen 
called the Perfect, the Past, the Passive, the Perfect active, the Perfect pas- 
sive, the Perfect neuter ; and the Third has been called the Componndfjho 
Compound active, the Compound passive, the Compound \)%rfs.ik, tiie rVa.- 
perfect, the Preterperfect, the Preperfect. But the application of a name is 
of httle consequence, so that the thing itself be rightly understood hj the 
learner. Gruminar siiould be taught in a style at once neat and plain, clear 
and brief. Upon the choice of his terms the Mriter has bestowed much re- 
ilcction ; yet he finds it impossible either to please eveiybody, or to explain 
all the reasons for preference. 

Obs. 2. — The participle in ing represents the action or state as continuing 
and ever incomplete; it is therefore riffhtly termed the larPERFEcr participle: 
vrliereas the parti6iple in ed always has reference to the action as done and 
complete ; and is by proper contradistinction called the Perfect participle. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that the terms perfect and imperfect, as thus ap- 
plied to the jErij/ZwA participles, have no reference to titne, or to those tenaee of 
the verb which are usually (but not very accurately) named by these epithets. 
The %crm% present dXidi past do denote time, and are in a kind of oblique con* 




Obs. 3. — ^The participle in ing has, by many, been called the Present parti- 
ciple. But it is as appUcable to past or future, as to present time : otherwise 
such expressions as, " I had been tvritingj^* — " I shall be writing, would be 
solecisms. It has also been called the active participle. But it is not always 




that it denotes an unfinished and progressive state of the being, action, or 

pnnBion; it is tlierefore properly denominated the Impebiteot participle. ^ If 

t/jo term were applied with reference to time^ \t would V>^ tvo tcvot^ o>a^^de«pa.- 

«A/e than the wordpreserU, and would be equaWy awpv^^tedXi^ x\v^ x>aa®a c* 
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reA linguists. 

I of the moro recent 

JPCuUoch, E, Eazen, K Butler^ D, B, Tawtr^ W. K WdU, C. W, and 

Anders, 

. 4, — The x)artiei;:)lo in €i, as is mentioned above, denotes a completicn 

being, action, or pofisioa, and shoald thereforo be denominated tho 
XTT pf^ciplc. But this completion may bo spoken of as present, paf^t. 
ore, for tne participle itself nos no tenees^ and makes no distinction of 
DOT should tlio name be supposed to refer to the perfect tense. Tlio 
I participle of transitive vcrbs^ being used in the formation of passivo 

& sometimes called the passive participle. It Las a passive significa- 
izcept when it is used iu forming the compound tenses of the activo 

Hence tho difference between tne sentences^ " I have written a lot- 
md, " I have a letter written :" — the former bcmg equivalent to Scripsl 
, and the latter to Sunt mihi lUeros scrlptce, 

6. — The third participle has most generally been called tho Compound 
Ckympound Perfect, The latter of these terms seems to bo rather objcc- 
le on account of its length ; and against the former it may be urged 
1 the compound forms of conjugation, tho first or imperfect participlo 
Dopound : as, heiruj writing, being seen. Dr. Adam calls having loved 
'fiei participle active, wbicU he says must bo rendered in Latin bv tho 
f$et of the subjunctive, " as, ho having loved, quum, amavisset ;" but 
inifestthat the perfect participlo of the verb to love, whether active or 
J, is the simplo word loved, and not this compound. Many writers 
oosly represent tho participle in ing as always active, and the partici- 
ed as always passivo ; and some, among whom is Buchanan, making 
inction between the simple perfect loved and the compound having 
place the latter with tho former, and call it passivo also. But if this 
pie is to be named with reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no 
term for it than tho epithet Pkepeefect, — a word which explains it- 
)si% prepaid or prerequisite. Of tho many other names, the most correct 
PVwj^rfect, — ^which is a term of very nearly the same meaning. Not 
e this compound is really of the pluperfect tense^ but because it always 
a bein^, action, or passion, that is, or was, or will be, completed before 
[ng or being of something clso ; and, of course, when the latter thing 
esented as pastj the participle must correspond to tho pluperfect tense 
''erb ; as, ^^ITaving &cplainea her views, it was necessary she should ex- 
I on the vanity and futility of tho enjoyments promised by Pleasure." 
wi?8 Jlhet,^ p. 181. Here having explained is equivalent to 'when she had 

6. — ^Participles often become adjectives, and are construed before nouns 
oto quality. The terms so converted form tho class oi partidmal ad- 
i. Words of a participial form may bo regarded as adjectives. 1, 
tiiey reject the idea of time, and denote something customary or 
ah rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying rogue, i. e., ono 
Bate lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of comparison; as.A tnortf 
{ man. 8. When thej are compounded with something that aoes not 
\ to the verb ; as, mifeeling, uD/elt, There is no verb to unfeel: there- 
o participle unfeeling or unfeU, Adjectives are generally placed before 
louns; participles, after them. 

7-— Fartieipletf in ing often become nowns. When preceded by an 
, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, they are 
aed as nouns, and ought to have no regimen. A participle immedi-' 

Tie most unexceptional»7o distinction which pvmmarians make between tho 
;>ie8, is. that the one points to the continuation of the action, passion, or state 
d by tho verb ; and the other, to tho completion of it Thus, ui© present par- 
skniSes imperfect action, or action begun and not ended . a&, ^1 am writing «» 
Tho past participle signiffes action perfected, or finished*. *1 Yiwvo ^Dritteu «> 
-^17^ JeOer is wriUen. ' ''^Murray's Orammnar, 8vo, p. 66. ** 'TYie t^t^x. V&m» 

9* 
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Gin be is A verb, from be^ woi. hein^, been; it is irregnlar, becaose it does 
not fonn its preterit and pertect piuidcipie b^ assumiDg d or ed: 
nenter, bccuase it expresses simply being ; it is foand in ttie potential 
mood, because it expresses possibility ; in the present tense, bec&ase 
it has reference to what now exists ; it agrees with its subject ihat in 
the third person and singular number. (See Definition, page 71.) 

77ie is the dennite article. 

Min is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and in the nominative case, because it is an attribute relating 
to the subject that. 

Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent word 
mauy and connects the principal and the dependent dause of the sen- 
tence. It is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender; 
and is in the nominativo case, because it is the subject of we verb 
decehed. 

Deceived is a verb, from deceive^ deceived^ decewin^^ deceived; it is regular, 
because it forms its preterit and perfect participle by assuming d ; 
active-transitive, because it expresses action and has m« for its object; 
it is found in the indicative mood, because it simply declares ; in the 
imperfect tense, because it expresses time fully past ; and it agrees 
with its subject who in the third person and singula number. 

Me is a <personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of tba 
first person ; it is of the singular number, masculine gender ; and in 
the oDJective case, because it is the object of thd verb, deonvidi it is 
declined, Nom. I, Foss. my, or mine, Obj. me* 

LESSON I. 

John has been very sick. William's brother, Henry, might 
have been a prosperoas man. He has become a drankard. 
Liberty is a great blessing. The leaves of roses are very fra- 
grant. William rapidly became a good scholar. The project 
surely could not have been deemed a feasible one. The con- 
tract was pronounced fraudjilent. Cool blows the summer 
breeze. He was bom a lord. The princess was/icrowned 
queen. Washington could have been thrice elected president. 
The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. Art is long 
and time is fleeting. How wonderful is sleep I The soul of 
the diligent shall bo made fat. 

LESSON II. 

The seed which was planted has become a large tree. 

Whatever we do often, soon becomes easy to us. 

They, who never were his favorites, did not expect so many 
kind attentions. 

Columbus must indeed have been an extraordinary man. 

The man who feels truly noble, will become so. 

Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was elected the third president. 

Who was it that made that great outcry ? 

Errors that originate in ignorance, ate gewexalLy exA\iaabld« 
Me that loveth pleasure, will soon \>ecomLQ a "^oox xoasi. 
Whoa the atmospbero is clear, the d\ataiit\n\\a\oc>k.\5lu^ 
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LESSON III. 

He migbt have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could bo 
found. 

If you diligently cultivate your mind in youtb, you will bo 
Lappy when you grow old. 

A wicked messenger falletb into mischief; but a faithful 
ambassador i$ health. 

The liberal soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself. 

The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom ; and 
before honor is humility. 

If we do not carefully exercise our faculties, they will soon 
become impaired. 

It may have escaped his notice ; but such was the fa( 1. 

Science may raise thee to eminence ; but religion alone can 
guide thee to felicity. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numboi's flows. 

The shepherd of the Alps am I, 

The castles far beneath me lie ; 
Here first the ruddy sunlight gleams. 
Here linger last the parting beams. 

The mountain boy am I. 



CHAPTER Vni.— OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expressea 
time, place, de.^ree, or manner : as. They are now here, 
studying very diligently. 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs briefly express what woald otherwise require several 
words ; as^ Now^ for at this tmU — Here, for in this place — Very, for in a high 
degree — JhliaenUyj for in an industrious manner. 

Obb, 2. — There are several customary combinations of short words which 
are used adverbially, and which some grammarians do not analyze in pars- 
JDjor ; aa. Not at UU. at length, in vain. But all words that convey distinct 
ideas, BAOold be taken separately. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general clnsses: 
namely^ adverbs of ^ime, of placc^ o£ d^j^r^^ ^uOl v^i 
manner, 

6* 
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I. Adverbs of time are those whicli answer to the 
question, When? How hng? How soon? or How often? 
including these which ask. 

Obs. — Adverbs of time may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of time present; as, Now, yet, to-day, presentlij, instanUy, immediately, 

2. Of time past; as, Already, yesterday, lately, recently, anciently, hereto- 
J'ore, hitherto, since, ago, erewhue, 

8. Of time to come ; as, To-morrow, hereafter, henceforth, by-amd-by, soon, 
erelong. 

4. Of time relative ; as, When, (hen, before^ after, while, or whilst, tUl, ijtn- 
m, seasonably, betimes, early, late, 

6. Of time absolute ; as, Altmys, ever, never, aye, eterTuUly, perpetually^ 
continually. 

6. Of time repeated ; as, Often, eft, again, ocoasioncUly, freauently, some- 
times, seldom, rarely, now-amd-then, daily, weetlyy monthly, yearly, once, ttoice^ 
thrice, or three times, &c. 

7. Of the order of time; as, Mrst, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, <&c. 

n. Adverbs of place are those which answer to the 
question, Where? Whither? Whence? or Whereabout? 
including these which ask. 

Obs. — Adverbs of place may be snbdivided as follows : — 

1. Ofplace in which; as. Where, here, there, yonder, above, below, about, 
around, somewhere, anywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, wherever, wUhin, 
without, whereabout, hereabout, thereabout. 

2. Of place to which ; as. Whither, hither, thither, in, vp, down, baok,forthf 
inwa/rds, upwards, dowrvwards, ba/Ucwards, forwards. 

8. Of place from which ; as. Whence, hence, thence, away, out. 

4. Of the order of place; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c 

rH. Adverbs of degree are those which answer to the 
question, How much ? How little? or, to the idea of more 
or lesSi 

Obs. — Adverbs of degree may be subdivided as follows \-~ 

1. Of excess or abundance : as. Much, too, very, greatly, far, besides ; chiefly, 
principally, mainly, genermy ; entirely, full, fully, completely, perfeeUy, 
wholly, totally, altogether, all, quite, dear, stark ; exceedingly, excessively, ex- 

' travagantly, imlolerably; immmsuriibh/, inconceivably, infinitely, 

2. Of equality or sufficiency ; as. Enough, sufficiently^ equauy, so, as, even. 

3. Of deficiency or abatement ; as, Little, scarcely, hardly, merely, barely, 
only, but, partly, partially, nearly, almost, 

4. Of quantity in the abstract ; as, jBow, (meaning, in what degree,) how^ 
ever, howsoever, everso, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of 
quantity used adverbially, 

IV. Adverbs of manner are those which answer to the 
question, How ? or, by affirming, denying; or doubting, 
show how a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as follows: — 

1. Of manner from quality ; as, WeU, HI, wisely, foolishly, Justly, quickly^ 
and many others formed by adding ly to adjectives of quahty. 

2. Of affirmation or assent: as, Tea, yea, ay, verily, truly, indeed^ surely, 
aer^inlvj doiMless, undoubtedly, certes, forsooth, amen. 

S. Ofnef^ation ; as, No^ nay, not, noM>i«e. 
4, Ofdoabtj as, Perhaps, Aap^^, /wwiftly, jpcrc^nroc, |>eiHidflB€iawr^ 
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». Of mode or way ; as, l%uSy tOy how^ somehow, hotoever, howweper, lile, «&«, 
nCherunae, aeroasy together , apart, asunder, namely , particutarlyf necessarily^ 
6. Of cause; as, Why ^wherefore, therefore. 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some circum- 
stance of time, place, degree, or manner : adverbs that are so 
used, are called conjunctive adverbs, 

Obs. 1. — Conionotiye adverbs often relate equally to two verbs in different 
clauses, on which aooonnt it is the more necessary to distioffoish them fmrn 
others ; as, " They feared when they heard that they were Komans." — ActSy 
zvi.88. 

Obs. 2. — ^The following words are the most frequently used as conjunctive 
adverbs : after, again, mso, as, before, besides, else, even, hence, however, more- 
mer^ nevertheless, otherwise, since, so, then, thence^ thertfore, tiU, unbil, when, 
where, wherefore, while or whilst, 

Obs. S. — ^Adverbs oitMM, place, and manner, are generally connected with 
verbs or participles ; those^ of degree are more frequently pre&xed to adjec- 
tives o^ advert:^. 

Obs. 4. — The adverbs hers, there, and where, when prefixed to prepositions, 
have the force of pronouns : as, Hereby' for by thu ; thereby, for by that ; 
whtreky, for by which. Compounds of this kind are. however, commonly 
reckoned cuivews. They are now somewhat antiquatea. ^ 

Obs. 5. — ^The adverbs how, when, whence, where, whither, why, and where- 
fore, are frequently used as interrogatives ; but, as such, they severally be- 
long to the classes under which they are placed. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modificatioTis, except that a few aro 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, Soon, sooner^ 
wonest; — ojlen^ oftener^ ofienest; — hng^ longer^ longest. 

The following are irregularly compared : well, better, best; 
hadfy or ill^ worse, worst; little, less, least; much, more, most ; 
far, farther, farthest ; forth, further, furthest. 

Obs. 1, — Most adverbs oi muiliiy,'m\l admit the comparative adverbs mere 
and mi'St, less and least, before tnem : as, wisely, mjore wisely, mmt wisely ; 
culpably, less culpably least culpably. But these should be parsed separately : 
the degree of comparison, as an mfiection, belongs only to the adverb pre- 
fixed ; though the latter word also may be said to be compared by means of 
the former. 

Obs. 2. — As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it should 
not be mentioned m parsing, except in the case of those few which are varied 
by it. 



CHAPTER IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A CoDJuDction is a word used to connect ^otOl^ ot 
sentences in construction^ and to show ttie de^en-^^ev^e.^ 
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of the terms so connected : as, " Thou arid he are happy, 
because you are good." — L. Murray. 

CLASSJES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general classes, 
copulative and disjunctive; and some of each of these 
sorts are coi^esponsive, 

L A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes an addition, a cause, or a supposition: as, "IIo 
and I shall not dispute ; />r, t/*he has any choice, I shall 
readily grant it." 

II. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that do 
notes opposition of meaning : as, " Be not ove?x5ome [by] 
evil, but overcome evil with good." — Rom,^ xii, 21. 

III. The corresponsive conjunctions are those which are 
used in pairs, so that one refers or answers to an other : 
as, " John came neither eating nor drinking." — Matthew, 
xi, 18. 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following are tho principal conjunctions : — 

1. Copulative; And,as,boih^ becaiise^ everiyfor^ if^ tkat^theriy 
aince^ seeing^ so, 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor, either^ neither, than, though, al- 
though, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, nottoithstand- 
ing. 

3. CJorresponsive ; Both — and; as — as; as — so; if- — then; 
either^-— or ; neither — nor; whether — or; though, or aiikough 
—ye/. 



CHAPTER X.— OF PEEPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
*• generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper Kes before me on the desk. 

0b8. — Every relatiori of course imj)lies more than one subject. In aU cor- 
rect language, the grammatical relation of the words corresponds exactly to 
the relation or the ihrngs or iAeoB expressed : for the relation of words, ia 
their dependence on each other aoooramg to the sense. To a preposition, the 
antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a verb, a 
paTtmpie, or an adverb ; and the S'ubaequent term may be a noun, a pronoun^ 

/7/7 jn&iitive verb, or a participle. Tho learner m\iaX ob^QXN^\^«XiXt!i&\«ci!^ 

ofrehLUoB are ivquently transposed. 
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LIST OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 

The following are the principal prepositions, arranged al- 
phabetically : Aboardy about, above, across, after, against, along^ 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, athwart; — Bat* 
ing, be/ore, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or 
hetwizt, beyond, by; — Concerning; — Down, during; — ^re, 
except, excepting; — For, from ; — In, into ; — Mid or midst; — 
notwithstanding ; — Of, ojf, on, out-of over, overthwart ; — Past, 
pending ; — Regarding, respecting, round; — Since ; — Tlirough, 
throughout, till, to, touching, toward or towards ; — Under, un- 
derneath, until, unto, up, upon ; — With, within, without 

Obs. 1. — ^The words in the preceding list are generally prepositions. But 
irhen any of them are employed without a suli^eqaent term of relation, they 
are either adjectives or adVerbs. Ibr, when it signifies because, is a conjunc- 
tion ; vfithmit, when used for nnless^and noUmthstanding, when nlaced before 
a nominative, are usually referred to the class of oonj auctions also. 

Obs. 2. — Several words besides those contained in the forgoing list, are 
for have been) occasionally employed in English as prepositions: as, A, 
(chiefly used before participles,) abaft, adown, afore, atoft, aloof, alongnde, 
anear, aneath, anerU, aslant, aslope, astride, (Uteeen, atwixt, besouth, bywest, 
cross, dehors, despite, imMde, Uft-hand, fnattgre, minus, onto, opposite, outside, 
fcr,plu8, sans, spite, thoroibga, traverse, versus, via, wUhal, mtninside. 



CHAPTER XL— OF INTEEJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of tho mind: as^ 
Oh/ alas I ah I pohl pshaw I avaunt! 

Obs. — Of pure inteijections but few are ordinarily admitted into books. 
As words or sounds of tliis kind serve rather to indicate feeling than to ex- 
press thought, thev seldom have any truly definable signification. Their 
use also is so variable, that there can be no very accurate classification of 
them. Some significant words properly belonoring to other classes, are 
rnnkcd with inteijections, when uttered with emotion and in an unconnected 
manner. 

LIST OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate : — 1. Of joy ; eigh ! hey ! io I — 2. Of sorrow ; oh I ah ! 
hoof alas! alack! lackaday I welladay I or welaway ! — 3. Of 
"wonder; heigh! ha! strange! indeed! — 4. Of wishing, earn- 
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pshaw! pish! tush! tut! humph!— 9. Of aversion; Jbh! 
faugh! fie! fy! foy! — 10. Of expulsion; out! off! shoo! 
whew! begone! avaunt! aroynt! — 11. Of calling aloud ; ho! 
soho! what-ho! hollo! holla! hallo! halloo! hoy! ahoy! — 
12. Of exultation ; ah! aha! huzza! hey! heyday! hurrah! 
— 13. Of laughter; Aa, Aa, Jia; Iie^ he, he; te-hee, te-hee, — 14. 
Of salutation; welcome! hail! all-hail! — 15. Of calling to 
attention; ho! lo! la! law! look! see! behold! harJc! — 16. 
Of calling to silence; hush! hist! whist! ^st! aw! mum! 
— 17. Of dread or horror; oh! Jia! hah! what! — 18 Of 
languor or weariness; heigh-ho! heigh-ho-hum ! — 19. Of stop- 
ping; holdf soft! avast! whoh! — ^20. 0£ 'pa.rtmg; farewell! 
adieu! good-by ! good-day! — 21. Of knowing or detecting; 
oho! ahah! ay-ay! — 22. Of interrogating ; eh? ha? hey? 

Ob9.— Besides these, there are several others, too often heard, which are 
unworthy to be considered as parts of a cultivated language. The freq^aent 
use of mteijectionsi eavoura more of thoughtlessness than of sensibility. 



ANALYSIS. 

"When two or more subjects, connected by a conjunc- 
tion, belong to the same predicate, or two or more con- 
nected ])redicates have the same subject, the sentence 
sliould Lo considered simple with a compound subject or 
predicate. 

ApJirase is a combination of two or more words ex- 
pressing some relation of ideas, but no entire propo- 
sition ; as, " Of a good disposition." — " To be plain with 
you." — '• Having loved his own." 

A phrase may be used in three ways ; namely, 1. As 
one of the principal parts of a sentence ; 2. As an ad- 
junct ; 3. It may be independent. 

An adjunct phrase is adjective^ adverbial^ or explan- 
atory. 

A 8vf}8tan.tive phrase is one used in the place of a 
noun ; as, ^'To do good is the duty of all." 

An independent phrase is one that is not related to, 
or connected with, any word in the rest of the sentence; 
as, ''lie failing y who shall meet snccess?" — '^To he 
j)lain with you^ I think you in fault." 

The j^rin^ipal part of a phrase \a lYvsA. \v^ot\.^\v\^\\ ^11 
the others depend; as, "Under every mxs/ortuue? — 
"^cAatisted every expedient?' 
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Phrases are either simple^ complex^ or compound. 

A simple phrase is oue unconnected with any other ; 
as, " Of an obliging disposition." 

A complex phrase is one that contains a phrase or a 
clause, as an adjunct of its principal part ; as, "Bj the 
bounty of Heaven." — " To be plain, with you." • 

A compound phrase is one composed of two or moro 
co-ordinate phrases; as, "Stooping down and looking 
in. 

Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending npon 
the introducing word, or the principal part ; thus, 

1. A phrase, introduced hy a preposition, is called a pre^ 
positional phrase / as, " By doing good." — " Of an 
engaging disposition." 
. 2. A phrase the principal part of which is a verb in the 
infinitive mood, is called an infinitive piirase ; as, 
** To be good is to be happy ^^ 
3. A phrase the principal word of which is a participle, is 
called a participial phrase j as, "A measure founded 
on justice^ 

Obs. — A preposition that introdnces a phrase, serves only to express the 
relation between the principal part, and tne word of the sentence, on which 
the phrase depends. 

A phrase, used as the subject or the object of a verb, must bo 
substantive in office, and, with a strict adherence to grammati- 
cal rules, can only be infinitive in form ; as, " To disobey 
parents is sinful." — -" William loves to study grammar y Par- 
ticipial phrases are, however, sometimes used by good writers 
in this way; as, ^Hunting the buffalo^ is one of the sports of 
the West," — " John's father opposed his going to seaP [Seo 
Obs. 8, page 102 ; and Note III., with Obs. 3, under it, Syntax, 
Kale XIV.] 

A phrase, used as an attribute, may be substantive or adjec- 
tive in office, and may have the following forms : 

1. Infinitive ; as, " The object of punishment is to reform 

the guilty r — " His conduct is greatly to be admired P 
pn the latter example, the phrase is adjective^ to be 
admired being equivalent to admirable,"] 

2. Prepositional ; as, "He is in good health.'^* — " Tho 

train was behind tim£p [In each of these examples, 
the phrase is adjectivei\ 

An adjective phrase may have tho following forma •. 

i. J^repositwnal : as. •* Carelessness in the use of man^y^ 
• • •• ' " 



]- 



Jsa vice." 
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2. Infinitive ; as, " Tho desiro to do good is praise- 

worthy." 

3. Participial ; as, " Seeing the danger, he avoided it" 
An adverbial phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional ; as, ** lie was attentive to his htcsiness.^* 

2. infinitive ; as, " They were anxious to ascertain the 

truth:' 

5. Idiomatic ; as, ** In vain." — "Day by day." — ^"By and 

by." — " As a general thing." i 

An explanatory phrase is always substantive in office, and 
infinitive in form ; as, " It is pleasant to see the sun,'* 

The independent phrase is various in form and character. 
It may be distinguished as, 

1. Infinitive ; as, " To be candid, I was in fault." 

2. Participial / as, " Considering the circumstances^ much 

credit is due." 

3 . Voca live ; as, " Boast not, my dear friend, of to-morrow." 

4. Pleonastic ; as, " The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 

rich." 

6. Absolute ; as, " The sun having risen, the mists were 

dispersed." 

Obs. 1.— Tlie last form of this phrase is often adverbial in signifloation ; 
es in the example j^iven, in whicti it is eqaivident to the clause, when ^ 
9un had risen. It is, therefore, independent only in construction. 

Obs. 2. — An adverbial phrase ma^ be modified by an adverb ; as, " It 
lasfeH but for a moment ;" i. e. btU equivalent to orUy, and modifying the ad- 
verbial pnrase, for a moment. 

Obs. 3. — A phrase or a cjaigLse ia sometimea used as the object of a prepo- 
Fition, and thus forms a prepositional phrase of a complex or anomalous 
character; as, "Blows mndevr from between-hi9-8hrivele<l-lijps.^* — ^" That de- 
pends on who^xm-runrihe-fastett,^^ 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. •. 

PRAXIS yi. — ETYMOLOGICAL, 

In the Sixth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis / to 
classify and analyze each phrase / and to parse the sentence, 
distinguishing the parts of speech, and all their classes and 
modifications. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

'^Ab ! who can tell tlie trixmvplia o^ iW mmdj 
By truth iJJumined, and \)y Uslo tc^tig'XT' 
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AwALTSiB. — ^This is a simple interrogative sentence. 

Tho Bobject is who; the predicate, can teU ; the object, triumphs, 

TiiesnloQCCt and predicate are unmodj^cd ; tho adjuncts of the obiect, are 
the and the complex adjective phrase, of the mind illumined oy tntth^ 
and refined hy taste. 

Thoprincipol part of the phrase is mind; its adjmicts are the and the 
compouna adjective phrase, illumined hy truthj and refined by taste, 
which consists of the two coordinate participial phrases connected 
hj and. 

The principal part of the former is illumined^ and its adjnnct, the simple 
adverbial phrase, hy truth ; the principal part of the latter is refined^ 
and its adjunct, the simple adverbial phnkio hy taste. Ah, is an inde- 
pendent word. 

pABSDfo. — Ak / is an interjection, because it is a simple exclamation of woi>- 
der or admiration. 

Who is an interrogative prononn, of the third person, singular numbei^ 
mascnllne gender ; and in the nominative case, because it is the sub- 
ject of the verb can tell, 

ByS^9k preposition, because it shows the relation between truth and iHu" 
mined, the phrase by truth being an adjunct of illumined, 

Truth is ff common noon, and abstract, because it is tbe name of a quality. 
It is of the third' person, sinffular number, neuter gender ; and in the 
objective case, because it is tne obiect of tne pref>obition bu. 

JUumined is a perfectparticiple from tne regular pasuive verb be illumined,, 
It performs the office of a verb, by expressing passion ; and of an ad^ 
jective, by modifying the noun mind. 

And Is a conjunction, because it connects tbe two phrases, by truth iUvn 
minedy by taste refined ; it is copulative, because it exprc;i3C3 an ad- 
dition. 

[Purse the other words as in the preceding praxes.] 



LESSOK" I, 

Frankness, suavity, and benevolence, were prominent traits 
in the character of Dr. Franklin. 

Industry, good sense, and virtue, arc essential to health, 
ifealtb, and happiness. 

Rural employments arc certainly natural, amusing, and 
healthful. 

The study of natural history expands and elevates tho mind. 

Get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live con- 
ton ted ly. 

Junius Brutus, tho son of Marcus Brutus, and Collatinus, 
t'le husband 'of Lucretia, were chosen the first consuls in 
liome. 

The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift and a profli- 
gate ; and goes out of the world a beggar. 

In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of tho 
active and the suffering virtues. 

By disappointments and trials, tho violence of our passions 
is tamed. 

Having' sold his patrimony he engaged in meTe\iatid\?>^i. 

2}^e bounty displayed ia tho earth, equala tikci gcasi^<e.Mt 
MiBoiiBsted in the hoavona, 

10* 
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LESsosr n. 

He, stooping down and looking in, saw the linen clothes 
lyi"^ 5 y^t went he not in. 

Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Sitting IS the best posture for deliberation ; standing for per- 
suasion ; a judge, therefore, should speak sitting ; a pleader, 
standing. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of its 
decision can hardly be questioned. 

They who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

The mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretched o'er the buried earth. 
Awake to solemn thought. 

Loose, then, from earth the grasp of fond desire. 
Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 



CHAPTER Xn.— EXAMINATIOIT. 
QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

LESSON I. — PABTS OF fiPEEQU. 

Of what docs Etymology treat? 

How many and what are the parts of speech ? 

"What is an article ?— What are the examples ? 

What is a nonn ?— What examples are given ? 

What is an adjective ? — ^How is this exemplified? - * 

What is a pronoun ?— How is this exemplified I 

What is a verb ? — How is this exemplified ? 

What IS a participle ? — How is this exemplified ? 

"What 18 an adverb ? — How is this exemplified ? 

AVhat is a conjanction ?— How is this exemplified f 

What is a preposition ?— How is this exemplified? 

What is au interjection ?— What examples are given? 

LESSON n. — ^PABsmo. 
What is Parsing f What is a sentence f 
'\^hat 18 a perfect dejinit/ion t — What is a rule of grammar t 
What IB a praxis f and what the literal meaumg ot V.\na -wotAt 

^hat 13 an example f What is an ftcemse f 

What 23 Teqairea of the pupil in tiie viBsr vrazu oi ^ax«im^. 
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What IB reqnired in each of the three Exercises given f 
How is the following example parsed? **The patient ox submits to the 
yoke, and meekly performs the labour required of him." 

[Now parse, in like manner, the other examples under the Urst FhizU.] 

LESSON nL^ABnOLES. 

What is an Abtiolb? — ^Mention the examples? 

Are an and a different articles, or the same ? 

When is an used ? and what are the examplc<«? 

When is a used ? and what are the examples ? 

What form of the article do the sounds ot w and y require? 

Bepeat the alphabet, with an or a before tlie name of each letter. 

l^ame the parts of speech, with an or a before each name. 

How are the two articles distinguished in grammar ? 

Which is the definite article, and what does it denote? 

Which is the indefinite article, and what does it denote? 

What modifications have the articles ? 

I£8S0N IV.— N0UM8. 

What is a Noun ? — Can you give some examples I 

Into what general classes ore nouns divided : 

What is 2l proper noun ? — a common noun ? 

What particnuur classes arc included among common nouns ? 

"What IS a collective noun ?— an abstract nouu ? — a verbal or parUoipiai noun f 

What is a thing sui generis f 

What modifications have nouns ? 

Wiiat are Persons in grammar? 

How manv persons are there, and what are they called ? 

What is vtie first person ? — ^the second person ? — the third person I 

What are Numbers in grammar ? 

How manv numbers are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the singular number ? — the jdural number? 

How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed? 

What are the rules for adding s and es to form the plural ? 

LESSON v.— NOUNS. 

What are Genders in grammar ? 

How manv genders are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the masculine gender? — \h& feminine gender? — the neuter gender ? 

What are Cases in grammar? 

How manv cases are there, and what are they called? 

What is tne nominative case ? 

What is the subject of a verb t 

What is the possessive case ? 

How is the possessive case of nouns formed? 

What is the otyective case? 

What is the object of a verb, participle, or preposition ? 

What is the declension of a noun ? 

How do you decline the nouna/riend^ man^fox^ ^n^^Lfiy t 

IXSBOfi VI.— ANALYSIS AND PABSIXO. 

What is Andfysis f — What is the subject of a sentence 2 
What is a preaicate f — ^What is a proposition f 
What is a sw/vdU sentence t 
How are simple sentences divided ? — ^Define each. 
What is required of the pupil in the S&xnd Praxis f 

LESSON Vn. — ^ADJECTTVES. 

What is an AnnEcnvE?— How is this exemplified? 

luto what trasses may adJectJvea be divided ? 

WJmtiB a common adjective f— a proper adjective ? — a nitmerol ad\ftc^w^\— i^ 

jmnsommaiadjeeave 9—ajfaHmptal adjective ?— a oofn^Knmd ey^QK^N«% 
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What modifications have adjectives f 

What is Coniparison in grammar ? 

How manv, and wiiat are the degrees of comparison ? 

What is the positive degree i — ^the com^nUive degree? — the supei^atUfi do- 

^gree? 

wiiat adjectives cannot be compared? 

"What adjectives are compared oy means of adverbs? 

Bow are adjectives regularly compared ?— Compare {jtrecU^ vnde^ and hoU 

To what adjectives are er and est applicable ? 

Is there any other mode of expressing the degrees? 

How are the degrees of diminution expressed i 

How do you compare goody bad, or iU^ little, muchy and mamyt 

How do you compare/ar, near y fore, hind, in, out, up, low, and latef 

LESSON Vin. — ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

"What are Adjuncts f — How arej^ey divided ? 

"What are primary adjuncts t — What are secondary adjuncts f 

"What is an adjective adjunct t — An adverbial adjunct f 

What is an explanatory adjunct ? 

How may the subject, predicate, and object be modified I 

What i;j required of the pupil in the Third Praxis f 

I.ESSON IX.— FBONOUNS. 

What is a Pronoun ? — Give the example. 

How are pronouns divided ? 

What is a personal pronoun? — Tell the personal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun ?— Tell the relative pronouns. 

What peculiarity has the relative what f 

Wliat 18 an interrogative pronoun ? — Tell the interrogatives* 

What modifications have pronouns? 

W^hat is the declension or a pronoun. 

How do you decline the pronouns /, thou, he, she, and itf 

What is said of the compound personal pronouns? 

How do you decline who, which, what, and that ?, 

How do you decline the compound relative pronouns ? 

LESSON X. — ANALYSIS AND PABSINO* 

What is a Clause ? — How may clauses be connected I 
Whi:t is a dependent clause t — A. principal clause t 
What is a complex sentence f — A compound sentence f 
What id required of the pupil in the Fourth Praxis f 

LESSON XI. — ^VEBBS. 

What is a Verb?— What are the examples? 
How are verbs divided with respect to their form! 

What is a regular verb?— an irregular verb?— a redundant vorh l-^adefeaivi 
verb ? ^ 

How are verbs divided with respect to their signification ? 

What is an active-transitive verb?— an active-intransitive verb?— « passive 

verb ? — a neuter verb ? 
What modifications have verbs ? 
What are Moods in grammar? 

How manv moods are there, and what are they called? 
What 18 the tnfinitive mood?— the indicative mood'i—thQ potential moodt— 

the subj umtive mood /—the imperative mood ? 

LESSON Xn. — ^VERBS. 

What are Tenses in p^mmar? 

How many tenses are there, and what are they called? 
What is the present tense?— the imperfect tens§?— the jE>er/«t^ tense 9— the 
pluperfect tense ^—ihQjirst-f'uture tense ?— the second-ft^re tenao ? 
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What are the Person and Number of a verb f 
How many persons and numbers belong to verbs f 
IIow are tne second and third persons smgular formed ? 
What is the conjugation of a verb ? 
What are the priMipal parts in the conjugation of a verbt 
What is a verb called which wants some of these parts! 
What is an auxiliary in grammar? 
What verbs are used aa auxiliaries ? 

LESSON Zm.-— CONJUGATION. 

What is the simplest form of an English conjugation? 

What is the first example of conjugation ? 

What are the principal parts of the verb love f 

How many ana what tenses has the i/nfinitive mood? — the indicative t — the 
pot^iUtUf— -the subjunctive?— iihe impertUivef 

what is the verb love in the InflnUive, present?— perfect? — Indicative, pres- 
ent? — imperfect ? — ^perfect ? — ^plnoerfect ? — ^first-iuture ? — second-future ? — 
Potential^ present?-— imperfect?— perfect? — pluperfect? — Subjunctive, pres- 
ent ? — ^imp«rfect ? — Im^^eraUvey present ? What are its participles f 

LE880N ZIV. — SYNOFSIS. 

"What is the synopsis of the verb lov^ in the first person singular? — second 
person singular? — ^third person singular? — first person plural? — second 
person plural ?— third person plural ? 

LESSON XV. — THE VEBB SEE. 

TVliat is the second example of conjugation? 
How is the verb see conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb see, with the pronoun It thou f luf 
wef yout theyf 

LESSON XVL — TBI VEBB BE. 

What is the third example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb be conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb be, with the nominative If thouf 
hef wef yout theyf tkemanf thetnenf 

LESSON XVn. — COMPOUND rOTOT. 

How else may active and neuter verbs be conjugated ? 
TV hat peculiar meaning does this form convey ? 
What 18 the fourth example of conjugation ? 
How IS the verb bead conjugated in me compound form ? 
How do vou form a synopsis of the verb be reading, with the nominative // 
thouf \ef wef youf theyf tlieboyf the boys f 

ixaBOS xvm.— PASSIVE tobm. 

How are passive verbs formed ? ' 

What is the fifth example of conjugation ? 
How is the passive verb be loved, conjugated throug:hout ? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be loved, with the nominative // 
thouf hef wef youf theyf the duldf the children f 

LESSON XIZ.— OTHEB TOBMB. 

How is a verb conjugated negatively f 

How is the form of negation exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogativdy f 

How is the form of question exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogativdy and negatively 

How is the Ibrm of negative question exemplified! 
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LESSON XZ. — mBEOULAB TEBBS. 



What is an irreguVvr verb ? • 

How many irregular verbs are there? — and whence are they derived f 

How does the hat exhibit the irregular verbs ? 




^"/» V-'MOW, \/UAU\/. ^^».V^VOV/, ^tV/UTV/) X/<.>AJL^) X.vriux'j ^vv.-w, %^UUf .»^V, VK>W<T. u*<w>^ 

drive, — Eat, — Fall, feed, feel, fight, find, flee, fling, fly, forbear, forsake, 
— Get, give, go, grow,— Have, hear, hide, hit, hold, hurt, — Keep, know! 

LESSON XXI.— lEREOnLAB VEBBS. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Lead, leave, lend, let, 
lie, lose. — Make, meet, — Put, — Read, rend, rid, ride, ring, rise, rnn,— *aT, 
Bee, seek, sell, send, set, shed, shoe, shoot, shut, shred, shrink, sing, sinX| 
Bit, slayj slingj slinky smite, speak, spend, spin, spit, spread, s^ng, stand) 
steal, stick, sting, stmk, stride, strike, swear, swim, swing, — -Take, teach, 
tear, tell, tnink, thrust, tread, — Wear,^in, write I 

LESSON XXn.— REDUNDANT VERBS. 

What is a redundarU verb ? How many redundant verbs are there ? What 
are the principal parts of the following verba : — Abide, awake, — Belay, 




hew, — KneeJ knit, — Lade, lay, lean, leap, learn, light, — Mean, mow, 
mulct? 

LESSON XXm. — ^REDUNDANT VERBS. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs :— ^Pass, pay. x>en, plead, 
prove, — Quit, — Rap, reave, rive, roast, — Saw, seethe, shake, snape, shave, 
shear, shine, show, sleep, slide, slit, smell, sow, speed, spell, spill, split, 
spoil, stave, stay, string, strive, strow, sweat, sweep, swell, — Thrive, 
tnrow, — Wake, wax, weave, wea, weep, wet, whet, wind, wont, work, 
wring? 

What is a defective verb ? — What tenses do such verbs lack I 

What verbs are defective ? and wherein are they so ? 

LESSON XXIV. — PARTI0IPLE3. 

What is a Participle? and how is it generally formed? 

How many kinds of participles are there ? and what are they called ? 

How is the imperfect participle defined ? • and what are the examples ? 

How is the /?6r/«c^ participle defined ? and what are the examples ? 

How is the prepcT^ct participle defined ? and what are the examples? 

How is the first or imperfect participle formed ? 

How is the second or perfect participle fonned ? 

How is the third or preperfect participle formed ? 

What are the participles of the following verbs, according to the simplest 
form of conjugation :— Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, rejoice, appear, 
approach, suppose, think, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive! 

LESSON XXV. — ^ANALYSIS AND PARSINa 

What is an Attribute f 

What are the priiicipal parts of a sentence ? 

What may the other parts of a sentence be ? 

What may be attributed to the subject ? — ^In what ways ? 

What is required of the pupil in the I\fth Praxis f 

LESSON XXVI. — ^ADVERBS AND OONJUNCnONS. 

Whatia an Adverb 9— What is the example 1 
To wbatdaaaeB xn&y ad verba be reduced t 
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Whidi are adverbe of Uma f—<3S place /-—of degree f—cf manner t 

What are eonjuntiioe adverbs f 

Have adverbs any modifications f 

Compare wdl, bcuUy or iU^ UUle, mucK^far 9sAfor(h, 

Whi^ is a CoNjuNcrnoN ? — How are conjanctions divided? 

What 18 a ecpfdaiive coiijanction ? — a dt^juncti/oe conj ruction f — a eorretpontive 

eoDJnnotion ? 
What are the oopnlative conjunctions ? — the disjunctive % — ^the corresponsive | 

UI890N ZXVn. — FBEPOSmONS AlTD IKTEBJECTIOXi. 

What is a PBEPOsmoN ? — How are the prepositions arranged f 

T/hat are the prepositions beginning with a? — with 6/— with cf — with df 
— ^with ef — VTiihff — with*/ — ^witnwi/ — ^with nf — with of — with pf—* 
with r t — ^with * /-— witn t ? — ^with « / — ^with w t 

What is an iNTEBjEonoN ? — How are the interjections arranged ? 

What are the interjections of ioy ? — of sorrow I — of wonder f — of wishing or 
earnestness? — of praise ? — oi surprise? — of pain or fear? — of contempt?— 
of avereion? — of expulsion? — of calling aloud ? — of exultation? — of laugh- 
ter?— of salutation? — of calling to attention?— of culling to silence? — of 
surprise f— of languor ?— of stopping ?--of parting ?— of knowing or detects 
ingl— of interrogating f 

LESSON XXVm. — ^ANALYSIS AlTD PAB8INO. 

What is a compound subject or predicate f — What is a phrase t 

How may a phrase b€| used ?— -What is a substaniive phrase f 

What is an independent phrase f — the principal part of a phrase f 

What is a simple phraser— VJhiX is a complex phrase t 

What is a compound phrase f 

What is required of the pupil in the S/vx£k Prosne t 



CHAPTER Xin.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES m ETYMOLOGY. 

_3*^ rWhen the pupil has become familiar with the diflFerent parts of speech, i»n<t 
their classes and modifications, and has heon sufficiently exercised In etymologuAA 
parsing, be should write out the following exercises.] 

EXERaSE I.— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths ; loss, losses ; name, names ; page, pages ; want, wants ; 
doubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the defiiiite article rightly in the following phrases : 
Geoi^e second — fair appearance — ^part first — ^reasons most ob- 
vious — good man — ^wide circle — man of honour — maw of vforld 
— old hooks — common people — ^same person — ^sm&Wec ^Vefife^ 

Micb and poor — £rat aad last — all time — great exicsc^aia — -x^^ 
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muses — how rich reward — so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — in nature of things — ^much better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow- 
ing phrases : new name — yery quick motion— other sheep— 
euch power — what instance — great weight — such worthy cause 
— too great difference — high honour — humble station — ^univer- 
Gal law — what strange event — so deep interest — ^as firm hope 
— so great wit — ^humorous story — such person — ^few dc^lars-— 
little reflection. 

EXERaSE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, marsh, monarch, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folio, 
punctilio, ally, duty, toy, money, entry, valley, volley, half, 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff, staff, chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-in- 
law, pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following 
nouns : carl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, 
nephew, heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, liun, 
arbiter, tutor, songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, 
landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns: 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, cal^ sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, mother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns : body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nun- 
cio, life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoy, distaflj 
colloquy, hero, thief, wretch, 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

1. Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word: good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difficult, pale, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy. Thus 
—good pens^ <&;c. 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follies, 
actions. Thus— wwe man, &c. 

3. Compare the following adjectives : black, bright, shcMrti 
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^h'lte, old, high, wet, big, few, lovely, dry, fat, good, bad, 
little, much, many, far. 

4. Express the degrees of the following qualities, by tho 
comparative adverbs of increase : delightful, comfortable, agree- 
able, pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, 
poignant, excellent. 

6. Express the degrees of tho following qualities by tho 
comparative adverbs of diminution ; objectionable, formidable, 
forcible, comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent. 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of the following pronouns : 
1, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that. 

2. Write the declension of the following pronouns : myself, 
thyself, himself herself, itself, whosoever. 

3. Write the following words in their customary form : 
her's, it's, cur's, your's, their's, who's, meself, hisself, their- 
selves. 

4. Write the objective singular of all the simple pronouns. 

5. Write the objective plural of all the simple pronouns. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the following 
verbs : slip, thrill, caress, force, release, crop, try, die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say, huzza. 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate form : 
exprest, stript, lispt, dropt, jumpt, prest, topt, whipt, soakt, 
propt, fixt, stopt, pluckt, crost, stept, distrest, gusht, confest, 
snapt, brusht, shipt, kist, discust, laekt. 

3. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, 
confes3, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue. 

4. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, third person singular : leave, seem, search, impeach, 
fear, redress, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, view, allure, rely, 
beset, release, be, bias. 

5. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, 
present tense, in the three persons singular: serve, turn, 
learn, find, wish, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS. 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the ac^ 
tive verb amuae^ conjugated affirmatively. 

6 
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2. Write a synapsis of the second person singular of 
neuter verb sit, conjugated affirmatively in the solemn stylo. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb speaky conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the passive 
verb be reduced, conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of the actjivc 
verb lose, conjugated negatively. 

6. Write a synopsis of the third person pliu^Al Of th^ ^e^tcr 
verb stand, conjugated interrogativdy. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person iin7gu)ar of the active 
verb derive^ conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 

EXERCISE Va— PARTICJPLEa 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
coo, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs: 
turn, burn, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect or preperfect participles of the 
following verbs : depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, 
sit, lay, mix, speak, sleep, allot. 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, markt, equipt, ingulfl, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attackt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

6. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the following irregular ones : clad, graven, hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sovrn, strown, swollen, thriven, wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are, or may be, pre- 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
creeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, gilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, ^tted, splitted, 
stringed, strived, weeped, wonted, wringed. 

EXERCISE Vin.— ADVERBS, &a 

1. Compare the following adverbs : soon, often, well, badly 
or ill, little, much, far, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase. to each of the 
following adverbs : purely, fairly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing advi^rhs ; secretly, slily, libeially, iavourably^ power- 
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4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — ^fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parties — 
factions. Do well — ^boastnot. Improve time — it flies. There 
would be few paupers — ^no time were lost. Be not proud — 
thou art human. I sawr^it was necessary. Honesty is better 
— ^policy. Neither he — I can do it. It must be done — ^to day 
— ^to morrow. Take car^— thou fell. Though I should boast 
f — ^am I nothing. 

& Insert suitable pr^positioim in the place of tjie following 
dashes: Plead — the dumb. Qualify thyself— action—study^ 
Think often. — ^the worth — tixne. Live — peace — all men. Keep 
—compass. Jast not — serious subjects. Take no part — slan«^ 
der. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — giving. 
Go not— sle^>— malice. Debate not — ^temptation. Depend 
not — the. stores— others. Gontend not — trifles. Many fall — 
grasping — ^t^ngs — ^their reach. Be deaf — detraction. 

6. Coirect the following sentences, and adapt the interjec- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha I 
aha! I adQ undone. Hey! iqI 1 am tired. Ho! be still. 
Avaunt ! this way. Ah ! what nonsense. Ileigh-ho \ I an* 
delighted. Hist ! it^ is contemptible. Oh ! for that sympar 
4ustiQ i^ow [ Ah I vhaA vitfaermg phantoms glare 1 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or con- 
nexion, according to the sense. 

The dgreement of words, is their similarity in person, 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which ono 
word has over an other, to cause it to assume some par- 
ticular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, or rel- 
ative position, in a sentence. 

[Obs. 1. — SyntaXy as the name indicates, has reference only to those priin 
clpies and riues which serve to guide us in the coustruction of seuteuces. 
Tue principles of analysis lie much deeper in the subject of grammar — 
are much more fundamental, than the te<^iiical considerations wliich Ibrm 
the groundwork of syntactical rules. 

Sentential analysis is founded ujpon the general laws of language ; and, 
* therefore, its principles are as apphcable to one language as another ; syn- 
tactical rules, on the other hand, can, as a general thing, havo reference only 
to the particular language, the use of whicu they arc dasigned to direct. 

Amflysis is generally mtroduced in connection only with syntax, as if it 
had a special and exclusive reference to that department of grammar; 
whereas it deals with principles that underlie tlmost all gramniutical dis- 
tinctions, and is quite as necessary to the proper elucidation of etymological 
relations as those which especially belong to syntax. Tiio classification and 
definition of the different kinds of eentences, and their elements have there- 
fore been removed fVom this part of the work (where they were originally 
placed by the author), and introduced progressively at intervals, in connec- 
tion with the exercises of analysis and parsing, designed to illustrate, and 
practice the pupij in, each consecutive part of the subject studied. The defi- 
nition of a sentence immediately follows that of parsing ^ because up to that 
point, the term had been twice used ; once, in the definition of a conjunction, 
and once, in that of parsinsf ; a fact which, of itself, demonstrates the elemen- 
tpy character of this definition, and to wnat extent even etymological dis- 
tinctions depend upon it. 

Obs. 2. — Syntactical mles are limited to tho construction of sentenceSy as 
Bcnarate portions of discourse ; the consideration of those principles and 
rules which regulate the combination of sentences into paragraphs, and these 
affdn into particular kinds of composition, is not comprised in the subject 
of qrammar^ but falls within the province of its kindred arts, rhetorio and 
hgui, 

Obs, 8,—'Rn\e3 1, 2, 4, 9, 14, 15, 16, IT, 13, 20. ^2,— nftaxly on© half 
of the tweDty-six JJaJes ot Syntax laid down m tnis -wotVl, oi^ TttX>ci«^ 
repetition of the de^Ditions comprehended in ctymoVogv, XXwmq. ^epwux* ^^^^ 
necessarv *- - - in tiio construction of sentenced. 1: ox cAauve^^^^s^^ x««a 
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no rule to inform ns that " the subject of a finitp verb is in the nominative 
case," after learning that the "nominative case is tliat form or state of a 
noun or pronoun which denotes the subject ot* a Unite verb." The case is 
different, however, wiien we have two or more conuected subjects belonging 
to the same verb ; for here etymology gives us no explicU direction, although 
it still affords the gaidiruf principle. 

The rules, above enumerated, although without any directive utility, form, 
however, the basis for many subordinate rules, contained in the observations 
and notes, which should be attentively studied by the learner, and the exer- 
cises upon them be carefully performed. — EnrroR.] 

Obs. 4. — ^Words that are omitted by ellipsis, and that are necessarily xm- 
derstood in order to complete the oonstraction, must be supplied in analysis 
andparung. 



CHAPTER I.— THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 
1. RULES OF RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

RULE I. — ^ABTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns wliicli they limit, 

RULE n. — ^NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case. 

RULE III. — APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case. 

RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns. 

RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender. 

RULE VL — PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it ia 
the plural number. 

RULE Yll, — ^PRONOUNS. 

Wh&i a Pronoun has two or more antecedfinXa coa.- 

11* 
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nected by and, it must agree with them ia the plural 
number* 

RULE VIII. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor^ it must agree with thetn ia 
the singular number. 

RULE IX-— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomin- 
ative, in person and number. 

RULE X. — ^VERBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural number. 

RULE XL — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and^ it must agree with them in the plural number. 

RULE XH. — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in the 
singular number. 

RULE XIII. — ^VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed. 

RULE Xrv.— PARnClPLES. 

Participles relate to noims or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions. 

RULE XV. — ADVfesBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
ether adverbs. 

RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences, 

RULE XVIL— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things. 
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RULE XVUL — ^INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction. 
2. EULES OF GOVERNMENT* 

RULE XIX. — POSSESSrVTES. 

A noun or a ptohoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed, 

RULE XX — OBJECTTVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pro- 
perfect participles, govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
Iheir participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the same thing. 

RULE XXTT. — OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXm. — ^INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb. 

RULE XXIV. — ^INFINrnVES. 

The active Vierbs, bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, 
see, and their piarticiples, usually take the Infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to. 

RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomin- 
ative, when its case depends on no other word. 

RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctive, present; and a mere supposition, with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood. 



> Tth AriroH^^nent of words is treated of, in the Obeervatlofifs under the Rules 
Kf 0|fota±| in CHutptAra ad and 3d 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS Vn. — SYNTACTICAL. 

In the Seventh Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to analyze 
the sentence according to the method indicated under each 
example ; to distinguish the parts of speech and their classes ; 
to mention their modifications in order ; to point out their 
relation, agreement, or government j' and to apply the BuU 
of JSgntax. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PABSBD. 

** To.^e continually subject to the breatli of slander, will 
tarnish the purest reputation." 

Akalysis. — ^This is a Bimple declnrativG Bentcnce. 
Tlie subject ia the eoinplgx infinitive phrase, to be eontinuaUv aubjeet to ih 

hreath of slander; the predicate is will tarnish ; the object is r^wte- 

tlon. 
The principal part of the pbrase ^s tote, and its adjuncts are conUiMuiSi^j 

and the indcfiaite attribute, «2^'fSr~which is modified bv the complex 

adverbial phrase, to the breath of slander ; the principal part of this 

phrase is breath, which is modified by the, and the smipie adQeotivo 

phrase, of slander. 
The predicate of the sentence has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the object 

are the and purest. 

P.ABSIXO. — To ^ is an irregular neuter verb, from be, was, being, been; found 
in the iufiuitive mood and present tense, and is, with the plirase of 
which — 1----* -^xi- ^i--_.i, ^. 




cort 

a phrase , 

Cbntuiaally is an adverb of time, and related to the verb to be; acoording 
to Rule XV., which says, etc. 

Subject is a common adjective, of the positive degree, compared only by 
means of the adverbs, more and moat, and lest and least ; it is taken 
abstractly witli the infinitive to be ; according to Exception 2d, under 
Rule IV., which says, " With an infinitive or a participle denoting 
being or action in the abstract, an adjective is Bometimes also taken 
abstractly.''^ 

^ is a preposition ; and show.s the relation between mtl^fect and hreaik : 
according to Rule XV 11., which says, etc 

27ie is the denuite article, aui relates to' breath; according to Rule I., which 
says, etc. 

Brexth is a common noun, of the third person, singiilar number, neuter 
gender, and objective case ; and is governed by to; acooirding to Bole 
XXIL, which says, etc 

WiU tarninh is a regular nctive-transitive verb, fix)m tamieh, tanuA^ 
tarnishing, tarnished ; found in tlie indicative mood, first-fhtnre' tense, 
third person, and singular number ; and agrees with its sobject, tha 
infinitive phrase to be, etc. ; nccordiner to Note 11, under Role VSL^ 
which says, " The infinitive moorl, a phrase, or a sentence, is some- 
times the subject of a verb : a subject of this kind, however oompoBed, 
if it is token as one whole, requires a verb in the third ttorsoa sizH 
gular," 

JPurest is a common adjective of the superlative degree, compared, pw€m 
purer, purest; it relates to reputation ; according to Rule IV., vhlab 
says, etc 
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Sanitations is a common noun, of the third person, sin^ar number, neu- 
ter ^render, and obiective case ; and is governed by will tarnish ; ac- 
cording to Bule XX., which says, etc. 

EXERCISE L— THE SUBJECT PHRASE. 

To train* citizens is not the work of a dav. 

To be happy without the approval of cousciencc, is impoa- 
w'ble. ■ 

To have remained calm under such provocation, was a proof 
of remarkable self-control. 

To be at once a ndwc and glory in the character, discovers a 
bad disposition and a bad heart. 

To meet danger boldly is better than to wait for it. 

To be satisfied with the acquittal of one's own conscience, is 
the mark of a great mind. 

To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect 
of character. 

To spring up from bed at the first moment of waking, is 
easy enough for peoplp habituated to it. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

EXERCISE n.— THE OBJECT PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ Can a youth "who refuses to yield obedience to his parents, 
eipect to become a good or a wise man ?" 

ANAI.TOS. — ^This is a complex interrogative sentence. 

The priucip^ claose is, Can a yovSh expect to become a good, or toiae manf 
The dependent claoHe is, who rtfusea to yield obedience to hie parents. 
The coutiective is who. 

The sabjeot of the principal clause is youth ; the predicate is expect ; tlii 
object is the infinitive phrase, to become a gooa or a wise man. 

Tbfl adjanots of the subject are a and the de()endent clause ; the predi- 
cate has no adjuncts ; the principal part of tlio phrase is to become, and 
its adjunct is the attribute many which refers to the subject youth, and 
is xnodifled by the o^uncts a good, and a wise, connected by or, 

* llie yarions usMtes of the Inflnitive mnofl, exhibited in thesp nnd tlie following 
djMwIiUiid phnuies, might dictate 8onio iiioillflcation (»f Rule XXII [.. which Rssert.s 
that thm inflnltlve mood K in all cases, p)verned by the preposition to. Tlie forma 
of expKflllon, sad thoir BDit]7.sis, here ;rivi>n, show that this statement, if correct, ox* 
|i|afos Msaroely at idl the nature, and nuMlo of nse, of this form of the verb. Wo per- 
eelve that, with or without adjuncts, it may be used as the subject or the object of a 
TnKor ns n nilmtantive or a(|jective attribute, and that It maybe independent. 
In luMifc erf fheae oaseA, however, the infinitive with to may be re^nrdcd as a phrase 
oonrfitiiifCof the verb ami the goveminp: preposition. When the intlnitivc is used aa 
the Mibject or the direct object of a verb, the word to seems to lose its fort'e tin a prc- 
poritlim, and beoomesan e»*ential part of the infinitive as a distinct form of thi* verb. 
In all tbena-caims the infinitive is evidently used as a noun, being cither governed by 
tttt pccpodtitm to, or atanding in exuib. a relation to the other wurda of the acnttiacu Oii 
to need no sovemmenb. 

G* 
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The flnbject of the dependent clanse h vho ; the predicate is ref-ttiei ; the 
object is the complex infinitive plirase, to yidd obediefice to his parents. 
Tlie subject and Oie predicate have no adjuncts ; tl)e principalpart ot* 
the phrase is to yieUiy its adjunct is the object, obedUncey which is mo<i- 
ifiea by the simple adjective phrase, to his parents ; the principal 
part of this phrase is parents^ imd its adjunct is Ms. 

^^i^ [Man is in the nominative case, after become, agreeing with yotdk; ac- 
cording to Rule XXI.] 

If you desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 

By the faults of others, wise men learn liow to correct their 
own. 

In reasoning, avoid blending arguments confusedly together 
tbat are of a separate nature. 

lie who refuses to learn Low to avoid evil, may properly bo 
deemed gnilty of it. 

lie did not oppose his son's going to sea, because he desired 
to remove him from the evil influence of bad company. 

Never expect to be able to govern others, unless you have 
learned how to govern yourself. 

lie who loves to survey the works of nature, can anticipate, 
wherever he may be, finding sources of the purest enjoyment. 

Ue who attempts to please every body, will soon become 
an object of general indiflferenco or contempt. 

None but the virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 

If ever any author deserved to bo called an original, it was 
Bhakcspcare* 

EXERCISE III.— THE ATTRIBUTE PHRASK 

EXAMPLB ANALYZED. 

** The predominant passion of Franklin seems to have been 
the love of the useful." ' """ 

Analysis. — Tliis is a simple declarative sentcnco. 
The subject is passion ; the predicate is seems * the attribute is the infini- 
tive phrase, to have been the loce of the usefvl. 
The adjuncts or the subject are ihe^ predominant, and the simple adjective 
phrase, of Franklin ; the predicate has no aajnnctB ; the principal park 
of the attribute phrase is to have been, and its adjunct is the aaribate 
love, which refers to the subject passion^ and is modified by Hhs^ and 
the Simple adjective phrase, of the us^uL 



[To have been ia used as an adjective, and relates to petsnon,"] 

The fire of our minds is immortal, and not to be quoncbed. 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to hare boea 
the motives of all his actions. 

Children should be permitted to be children, and not de- 
prived of amusements proper for their ago. 

Was he not to live the best part of his life over againy and 
ODco more be all that ho ever had been ! 
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Criminals are observed to grow more anxious as tlicir trial 
approaches. 

Kiiowletlirc is not to be received iuertlv like the intliiencos of 
tlie atmosphere, by a mere residence at the place of instruo 
tion. 

The great purpose of poetry is to carry the mind above and 
bevond the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life : to lift 
it into a purer clement ; and to breathe into it more profound 
and generous emotions. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though lie is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

Integrity is of the greatest importance in every situation of 
life. 

To be useful in some degree, is within the means of every 
one. 

To discover the true nature of comets, has hitherto proved 
beyond the power of science. 

His conduct was, under the circumstances, in very bad taste. 

The merchant was to have sailed for Europe lust week. 



EXERCISE IV.— THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my- 
self the miseries of confinement." 

Analysis. — ^This is a simple declarative sentence. 




Bixnple adverbial phrase, to mt/ne^, and tlic object miseries, which id 
xno lifted by fJie and the Bimple adjective phrase, 0/ confine ntejif. 
The adjunct of the subject is the complex adjective phrase tenning my head 
vpon m^ handy the principal part of which is leaning^ and its odjimcls, 
tue object k^d modified by my, ohd tlie simple adverbial phrosoy 
vptm mff hmid^ the principal part of which la handy and its ad- 
junct, my. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 

Augustus had no lawful authoiity to make a change in the 
Boman constitution. 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faulte, is a guard 
against committing them. 

The atrocious ciime of being a young man, I shall attempt 
soil her to palliate nor deny. 

Envy, surrounded on «11 sides by the brightness of another's 
pro^>erity, like the scorpion, confined within the circle of fir% 
Btiogs itaetf to death. 
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Tlie requisites for a first-rate actor dcmaTid a combination of 
talents and accomplishments, not easily to be found. 

The conflicts of the world were not to take place altogether"" 
on the tented field; but ideas, leaping from the world's 
awakened intellect, and burning all over with indestructible 
life, were to be marshalled agamst principalities and powers. 



EXERCISE v.— THE ADVERBIAL PHRASE, 



EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" We live in the past by a knowledge of its history, and in 
the future by hope and anticipation." 

Analysis. — ^This is a compound declarative BcntencOj^ abbreviated in form, 
and consisting of the two coordinate clauses, lie live tn the past bfji a 
knowledge of its hisiory^ aud {we Uee) in tJie future by hope and antici- 
pation^ connected by and, 
The subject of eitlier clause is we ; and the predicate is live. Neither of 
the subjects is modified. The adjuncts of the first predicate are the 
simple adverbial i^hraso, in the pasty and the complex adverbial phrase, 
by a knowledge qf its history ; tne principal part is /•wow^p'tf, and its 
adjuncts nre a and the simple adjective phrase, of its history, [The 
adjuncts of the second predicate are of the same diaracter, and may bo 
analyzed iu the same manner.] 

At that lionv, O how vain was all sublunary happiness ! 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be in safety. 

The public are often deceived by false appearances and ex- 
travagant pretensions. 

Day and night yield us contrary blossings ; and, at the same 
time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights 
of both. 

Man's happiness or misery is, in a great measure, put into 
Lis own hands. 

Has not sloth, or pride, X)r ill temper, or sinful pasaon, mis- 
led you from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 

Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, to 
desire the good, and to do the best. 

Representation and taxation should always go hand in hand. 

The statement which he made at first, ho reiterated, agaia 
and again, without the least variation. 

Jacob loved all his sons, but he loved Joseph the best ^ 

There is very often more happiness in the cottage of the 
peasant than in the palace of the king. ^ 
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EXERCISE VL— THE EXPLANATORY PURASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" It is useless to expatiate upon the beauties of nature to 
one who is blind." 

Analysis. — This is a complex declarative sentence. 

The principal clause fs, It is ttsdeas to expatiate upon the beatUies of natura 
to one, and the dependent clause is, who is bund. The connective ia 
who. 

The subject of the principal clause is it ; the predicate is w ; and Iho 
attribute is imeless, 

The adjunct of tlie subject is the complex explanatory phrase, to expatiate 
Sipon the beavties (f nature to one. The principal part of the ohrase la 
to expatiate^ the aujuucts of which are the couiplex adverbial phrnso 
vpon the beauties oj natvrey and the pimple adverbial phrase to one. Tho 
principal part of Uie former is beautieSj and its adjuncts are the and 
tho simple adj'ecti ve phrase 0/ nature ; the principal part of the latter 
is one^ and its a^ljunct is the dependent adjective clause who u blind. 

The subject of the dependent clause is who ; tho predicate, is ; and tho 
attribute, blind ; each without adjuncts. 

It is always profitable to know otir own faults and infirmities. 

It is the characteristic of a pedant to make an idle display 
cf bis learning. 

If what I say be not true, it is easy to convict mo of falsc- 
bood. 

It is very often impossible to estimate the extent of injury 
^rhich a careless word will produce. 

How Lappy had it been for him to have died in that sick- 
ness, when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his 
safety ! 

It is certainly in tho power of a sensible and well-educated 
mother to inspire such tastes and propensities in her son ls 
slia!! nearly decide the destiny of the future man. 

It is impossible to lead a page in Plato, Tully, or any of iho 
other eminent moralists of antiquity, without being a greater 
and better man for it. 

If we would improve our minds by conversation, it is a great 
happiness to be acquainted with persons wiser than ourselves. 

If we wefe base enough to desire if, it is now too late to 
retire from tho contest. 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire, 
and many things to feai*. 

Death ! Great proprietor of all I 'tis thino 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

Throagh worlds nnnumber'd though the God be known, 
lis OBia to traco him only in our own. 
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EXERCISE VII.— THE INDEPENDENT PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** Tills proposition being admitted, I now state my argumcni 

Anai.T!»is.— This is a simple declarative sentence. 
The subject is /; the predicate ia state ; the object is ar^umeTU. 
The subject lias no adjuncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is now; 1 

adjunct of the object is m^. . . 

7^U proposition being admitted is an independent phrase: the princi; 

part 'y& propoaUion^ and its adjuncts are thU and being admitted, 

EXAMPLE II. 

" One day, I was guilty of an action, wliicb, to say the lea 
was in verv bad taste.** 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex declarative sentence. 
The principal clause is, One day Iwae guilty of an action; and thedepe] 

cut clause is, ichiehy to say the least, tout tn very baa taste. The o 

ncctivo is wnich. 
The subject of the principal clause is /; the predicate is vhu ; and ' 

attribute is guilty. 
The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverl 

phrase (prepositional in form), {on) one day ; the adjunct of the 

tribute is the, adverbial phrase of an action. Of tLie latter phi 

actuin is the principal part, and its adjuncts are an and the depend 

clause. 
Tlie subject of the dependent clanse is which; the predicate iawas; i 

the attribute, the adjective phrase in very bad taste. 
Neither has any adjuncts ; the principal pait of the attribute phrase 

tdsfe : bad'hein^ its primary, and very its secondary adjunct. 
To say the least is an independent phrase of the infinitive form. The p] 

oipol part is to say, and its adjunct, the object least, mocUfied by th* 

Thoy being absent^ wc cannot come to a determination. 

There being much obscurity in the case, he refuses to dec 
upon iL 

To bo plain with you, your conduct is very much to 
censured. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! to 3 
I Hv for refuiTo. 

The baptism of John ; was it from heaven, or of men ? 

Ueiierally speaking, the life of all truly great men has b< 
a life -of intense and incessant labor. 

To give one instance more, and then I will have done w 
this rambling discourse. — Hazlitt. 

The ^roat utility of knowledge and religion being thus ap 
rent, it is hghly incumbent upon ns to pay a studious attent 
to thorn in our youth. 

A shoe coming loose from the fore-foot of the thill-horee 
^bo hcginmii^ of tho ascent of Mount Taorina, the postill 
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dismonnted, twisted tho shoe off, and put it in his pocket. — 

Sttmes 

Want, and incurable disease, (fell pair J.) 
On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once ; and make a refuge of the grave. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare oVt, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking : 

Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 

EXERCISE Aail.— THE SUBJECT CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

"That it is our duty (to obey the laws of tho country in 
which we live, docs not admit of question." 

AxALYss. — Tlii3 is a complex declarative sentence. 

The subject ia the dependent clause, T/uit it in our duty to obey the laws of 
the euufUry in which we live ; the predicate is does admit. That is tiio 
connective. 

The adinncts of the predicate aro vuA and tho phrase of question. 

The subject of the dependent clause is it ; the predicate is m/ and the at> 
tribute is duty. 

The adjunct of the subject is tho complex explanatory phrase, to obey the 
laws of ike country %n which we live ; the adjunct oi the attribute is our. 

The principal part of the explanatory phrase is to ottey, which is modified 
DV tho obiect latos, the adjuncts of which aro the and the complex 
parase, of the country in which we Hue, The principal part of this 
phrase is country^ and its adjuncts are the and the Simple adjectivo 
clause, in which we live, Tho subject of tho clause is we ; the predicate 
is Uve^ which is modified by the simplo adverbial phrase in which, 

Obs. — ^It will be perceived from tho example ^iven in this exercise, that 
a complex sentence may bo analyzed by treating it as a wnole, pointing out 
the subject, predicate, etc., and analyzing tho dependent clause in its proper 
place, as one of the principal parts*, or an adjunct to either ; instead of di- 
viding the sentence immediately into the principal and dependent clauses, 
explaining their connection, and then analyzing them separately, us in tho 
previous exercises. The latter method is preferable for beginners, hut for 
advanced scholars should give placo to the other, which is more logical, and 
easier for intricate sentences. 

That the government of our desires is essential to tho enjoy- 
tocnt of true liberty, is a truth never to be forgotten. 

That it is glorious to die for one's country, is a sentiment 
vftiforraly chenshod by all good men. 

At what pe.riod tho poems of Ilomer were composed, has 
not beoa positively ascertained. 

Who was tho author of tho Letters of Phalaris, has been 
Ihe sabject of very ingenious and learned discussion. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his mind, is a position 
that btti led to very ^Eilse conclusions* 
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Why a man with &o excelk'Tit an education, and surrounded 
vihh so many inducements to a virtuous life, should have fiallep 
into habits of vice and dissipation, is inexplicable. 

That truth finally must prevail over error, and virtue be 
trimnphant in a struggle with vice, are highly cherished seuti- 
iiiciits amono: mankind. 

liow ho was to extricate his army from so dangerous a posi- 
tion, baffled all conjecture. 

Whether Columbus was the first discoverer of America or 
not, is a (question aiuong historians. 



EXERCISE IX.— THE OBJECT CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE A27ALYZED. 

" Children should know that it is their duty to honor their 
parents, to ask advice of them, and to observe their wishes." 

Analysis. — ^Tiiis is a complex declarative ccntence. 
Tbo subject is children: the predicate is ghotUdknowj the object is tbo 

dependent clause, That it m their duty, <&c. That is the connective. 
The Ru ojcct of tbo dependent clause is t^ / the predicate iaia; the attri^ 

bute is duty. 
The adjuncts of the subject are the explanatory ptbrases, to honor their j^ 

rente, to oak advice of them, and to observe weir wieJies, 

He knew that solicitations or remonstrances would avail 
little with the companions of his enterprise. 

Those who are skilled in the extraction and preparation of 
metals, declare that iron is everywhere to bo found. 

Columbus felt that there was a continent to be discovered; 
and he discovered it. 

The authors of the American Revolution believed that they 
were in the senicc of their own, and of all future generations. 

It is interesting to Tiotico how some minds seem almost to 
create themselves, springing up under every disadvantage, 
and working their solitary but irresistible way through a thou- 
sand obstacles. 

Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may' 
easily discern that the human character is a very complicated 
Gjstem. 

lIow can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble, 
who only believes that, after a short term on this stage of ex- 
istence, he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his conscioiiuMsa 
forever ? 

See, Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
deliofht to mankind. 

The mp^ority of the assembly wisely considerod that to do- 
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dine a cessation, would be to refute all their professions of 

loyalty. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
** Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
. Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn " 

EXERCISE X.— THE OBJECT CLAUSR 

INFINITIVE FOEM. 

" Obs. l.^n the infinitive form of this clause, the suhject and predicate 
are counected indirectty. The predicate, instead of being a finite verb, is a 
verb in the infinitive mood, and its subject is in the objective case. Thus, 




eqaivalent to, "He commanded that the army should march." 

Obs. 2. — The infinitive clause is also sometimes used as the sut^ect of a 
BeotCQce, and occasionally us an explanatory adjunct ; as, " For tts to Uarn to 
die^ is the great business of life." — " It is the great business of lilc, /oi* va 
to learn to die:' [See Exception 2, Eule XVII. J 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Let the child leam what is appropnate for his years.'* 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex imperative sentence. The subject is tTiou 
(understood) ; the predicate n let; the object is the infimtive clause, 
^ dtUd learn, &c. 

The subject of the dependent clause is child : the predicate is {to) learn ; 
the object is that (comprehended in the aouble relative what^ equiva- 
lent to l^t which.) 

The adjunct of the subject is the ; the adinnet of the object is the simple 
adjective clause which is appropriate for hie years. 

Tiie subject of this clause is wHich ; tlie predicate, is ; the attribute, ap" 
propriatej modified by the simple adverbial phrase, /(?r Aw years. 

Thou ihink'st it follv to be wise too soon. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded messengers to recall 
liiii eldest son, Abouzaid, fvota the army. 

Graves describes the steps by which Shenstone made the 
Loasowes become wliat it at last was. 

Let US all, in our mourning attire, and accojnpanied by our 
children, go and entreat Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, to 
iutercede with her son for our common country. 
' Madam Boland heard herself sentenced to death with the 
air of one who saw in her condemnation merely her title to 
immortality. 

Goldsmith said to Johnson very wittily and very justly, " I f 
joa were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would 
nuke the little Sshes talk like whales." 

12* 
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The fact of Shenstone's bavins: written the **School-tnistres8" 

CD 

and tlie " Pastoral Ballad," aloue entitles him to bo ranked 
amongst the classical poets of English literature. 

The curiosity of the Caliph being awakened to know the 
cause of his despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the door, 
which being opened, they pleaded the privilege of strangers to 
enter for rest and refreshment. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common fHend : 
See some fit passion every ago supply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride^ 
IIow just liis hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. 

EXERCISE X.— THE ATTRIBUTE CLAUSE. 

---i EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" The truth is, that the most elaborate and manifold apparatus 

of instruction can impart nothing of importance to the passive 

and inert mind." 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex declarative sentence. The subject is iruih ; 
the predicate is is ; the attribute is the dependent clause. The moH 
elaborate and manifold apparatus, <fec. The connective is tkat. 




and manifold; tho adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial phrasb 
to the passive and inert mind ^ the principal part of which is mind, 
and its adjuncts the, and passwe ana inert ; the adjonot of the ol^ect 
is the simple adjective phrase, of importance. 

The crying sin of all governments is, that they meddle inju- 
riously with human affaire, and obstruct the processes of nature 
by excessive legislation. 

One of the most useful effects of action is, that it l^enders 
repose agreeable. 

The only advantage which, in tho voyage of life, the cau- 
tious had above the negligent, was, that they sunk later, and 
more suddenly. • 

The characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Ppogress* ifl^ 
that it is the only work of its kind which posseasiss a stioDg 
human interest. 

The proper end of instruction is, not that the scholar «bcmld 
be able to repeat the thoughts of others, but that he should 
have the power to think correctly for himself. 

The physician's directions were, that the patient BbonM 
travel to the South, that he should avoid excitement^ aid ikfk 
he should bo careful in diet. 
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EXERCISE XI.— THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

"Whoever yields to temptation, debases himself with a do- 
baseincnt from which he can never arise." 

AwALYsia. — ^ThiB is a complex declarative sentence. 

The subject is he (comprehended in. the doable relative tpAo«wr); tlio 
predicate is debasei : the object is Idnufelf, 

Tlie adjunct of the subject is the simple adjective clause, who yields to 
imitation; the adjunct of the predicate it) the com{}lex phrase, with a 
dSasement from which he never can arise. The principal part of the 
phrase is debarment, and its adjuncts are a and the simple adjective 
clause,^rom which he never can arise. The subject of tliis clause is he ; 
the predicate is can arise. The adjuncts of the prcdicato are never y 
and the simple adverbial phrase, /mw which. 

The chief misfortunes that befall r.s in life, can be traced to 
Bome vices and follies which wo have committed. 

Every society has a right to prescribo for itself the terms on 
^Lich its members shall bo admitted. 

There is no fomidation for the popular doctrine, that a 
state may flourisli by arts and crimes. 

It is necessary to combat vigilantly that favorite idea of 
lively ignorance, that etudy is an enemy to originality. 

Most of the troubled which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever with- 
hold from tho cause in which he had engaged. 

Ho that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in tho centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
Bnt ho that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 

No flocks that range the valley, free, 

To slaugliter I condemn ; 
Taught by that power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 

EXERCISE XII.— THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view many latent virtues and perfections, which, without its aid, 
woald never be able to make their appearance." 

AvALTiUk — ^Tlus is a compound declarative sentence. 
The tnX eUui«e is, EiueaHonf when U works upon a noble mind^ draws wh 
Ip ^immam^ltUenivirtfttea and perfectwM ; and the eeoondSa^ "WhafiK^ 
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with(yut its aid^ wovld never he able to make their appearance. Tho 

connective is which. 
The first is a complex member ; the pubject is education i the predicate i^ 

drawn ; the objects are virtues xmd. perfections. 
The subject has no adjuncts; the adjuncts ot* the predicate al"e the nd-- 

verliial clause, when it works upon a nohle ndnti, out^ and the siMipl^ 

adverbial phrase to view ; the adjuncts of the objects uro fnan^and 

latent. 
The subject of the dependent clause is U , the predicate is works. The 

adiuacts of the predicate are when, aha the adverbial phntse, upon a 

noole mind. The connective is when. 
The subject of the second clause is which ; the predicate is tvotdd be ; the 

attribute is able. 
The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the predicate are the phrase, 

without its aid^ and never ; the adjunct of the attribute is the simple 

adverbial phrase, to mxike their appearance, of which to moJce is the 

principal part, and its adjunct, the object appearance^ modified by Ihelr, 

When sickness, . infirmity, or reverse of fortune, aflfects us, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

When the Creator had finished his labor on our planet, hia 
last and noblest work being man, he coufciTed on him a part- 
nership in his labors. 

Loose conversation operates on the soul, as poison does on 
the body. 

When Education had proceeded, in this manner, to the part 
of the mountain Avhere the declivity began to grow craggy, sho 
resigned her charge to two powers of superior aspect. 

While I was nmsing on this miserable scene, my protector 
called out to me, " Remember, Theodoro, and bo wise, and let 
not Habit prevail against thee." 

While this thought passed over my mind, I lost sight of I'.io 
remotest star, and the last glimmering of light was quenched in 
litter darkness. The agonies of despair every moment in- 
creased, as every moment augmented my distance from the 
last habitable world. I reflected with intolerable anguish, that, 
when ten thousand thousand years had carried me beyond tho 
reach of all but that Power who fills infinitude, I should still look 
fovwai'd into an immense abyss of darkness, through which I 
should still drive without succor and without society, farther 
and farther still, forever and forever. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
And aaces ere the Mantuan swan was heard. 
To carry nature lengths unknown before. 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

i:XERCISE XIII.— THE EXPLANATORY CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Why is it that to man have been given passions which he 
cannot tame, aud which sink him bcVow Ih© btuteH" 
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.Analtsib.— This is ft complex interrogative sentence. 

Tne subject is t^; the predicate is is ; the adjunct of the subject is th(J 
complex explanatory clause, to man have been given passiona which he 
cannot tame, and which sink him below ike brute j tiie connective i^ 
ifiat^ the adjunct of the predicate is why. 

The subject of tue explanatory clause is passionft; the predicate ia her re 
been given. The adjunct^ of the subject are the simple adjectivo 
clanses, iohich he cannot tame^ and which sink him below the brute* 
[Each to bo analyzed as inprovluus exercises.] 

It "Was tlio fate of Dr. Bcntlcy, tliat every work, executed or 
projected by him, should be assailed. 

It is surprising in what countless swarms the bees have over- 
spread the far West, within but a moderate number of years. 

To tell you the why ai:d the wherefore would take too long ; 
Buffice it to say, that they hate us with a deadly hatred. 

Seeing these, I at length comprehended the meaning of thoso 
terrible tvords, " Must we kill thorn both ?" 

It might be expected, that humanity itself would prevent 
them from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that 
01 . ivhen the heart is touched and softened by some tranquil hap- 
piness or affectionate feeling, the memory of the dead cornea 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. 

Interesting it is to observe how certainly all deep feclinqs 
agree in this, that they seek for solitude, and arc nursed by 
wiitude. 

Is it because foreigners are in a condition to set our malico 
at defiance, that wo arc willing to contract engagements of 
iiiendship ? 

See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
Tis this, though man's a fool, yet God is wise. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear. 
Were there all harmony, all virtue hero ; 
That never air nor ocean felt the wind. 
That never passion discomposed the mind. 






FJ^ERCISE XIV.— THE PARENTnETXCAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. \ 

**The virtuous man, it has been beautifully said, proceeds 
without constraint in the path of his duty." 

AiuLTim.^ — ^This is a compoand declarative sentence ; composed of t!ie 
nmple clause, T^e mrtuous man proceeds without constraint in t/ie pa<'i 
of his duty^ and the parenthetical clause, It has been beautifully said* 
[Let tbe papil analyze each clause as in the precediug exercises.] 

Oie I flwitenees of this form may often be analyzed \)y con%\dL«Tm^^^ 
panntbetioal olaaafi^ tbe principal one, and the reat of tho \:eix\.<^ii<i« di^^^exA- 
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ent upon it. The modo of analysis, indioaled in tbie example, is, lieweveie^ 
preferable ; as, although the pureutheticail cUmso ^ unitea in coDsttmctioc^^ 
-with the other part; of the sentence, it is not necessiugr to complete tkei 



How dangerous soever idleness may be, are there not plea—* 
sures, it may be said, which attend it ? 

" I leave my second son, Andrew," said tho expiring misery- 
'*'my whole estate ; and desire him to be frugal." 

" Go forth," it had been said to Elijah, " and stand upon iher 
mount before the Lord." 

" I think, boys," said tho schoolmaster, when tho clock 
struck twelve, " that I shall give you an extra half-holiday thia 
afternoon." 

" You remember my garden, Henry,'* whispered the old 
man, anxious to rouse him, for a dullness seemed gathering 
upon the child, " and how pleasant it used to be in the evenin< -. 
time?" 

" Therefore," sai<l he, " hath it in all confidenoc boon ordered 
by the Commons of Great Britain, that I inspeach Warreu 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanors." 

" Oh, no," said the Earth, " thou shalt not Ke^ 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die, 
Thou fino and delicate child of tho skyj* 

Ko further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dr.ead abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 

EXERCISE XV.— COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Obs. 1. — ^In analyzing componnd sentences, at this stage of the-pnpil's 
progress, the leading clause should be distinguished from the suhordvnat4 
clause, it must, however, be understood that the dependence of the latter 
upon the former, is logical^ not gramnuiticaL differing in this respect alto- 
gether from the relation of the principal ana the dependent clause Qf a com- 
plex sentence, which is purely grammatical, since the latter is an adjunct, 
or used as one of the principal parts, in the principal clause. 

Obs. 2. — Some clauses are simply connected without logical of £ianrnnnticfll 
dependence. Tiicy may then bo colied coardmaU chusea. 

[2^" In the following examples of analysis, for the purpose of abbrevia- 
tion, and in order to furnish the pupil with a ready method of oleariy repre- 
senting, in written exercises, the parts of a sentence and their relatioDB, the 
compound clauses or membe'fs are marked by Capitals ; the simpU <icm$t9^ by 
numerals ; and the phrases^ by small letters. When these are aU writtea 
out in the order in which they occur, care being taken to nnite in bnuskets.. 
dependent clauses contained in the same sentenoe or member, the dmacter 
and composition of the sentence analyzed will be exhibited. 

According to this mode of representation, a simple sentence iroiild, of 
course, have no numerical or literal designation ; 1 would indicate a cooipiez 
sentenoe with a simple dex)endent clause ; 1, 2, a compound sentence con- 
mdng of two simple clauses, but if enclosed in brackets thoa [1, a], r — 
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plez sentence containing two dependent clanacs ; A, 1, 2, B, 3, 4, a compound 
eentenCe composed of two compoaud members ; but xV, [1, 2J, B, [3, 4J, a 
oompouad seotenoo composed of two cuiuplex mumberji, eacli coutuiiiinjj 
two dependeuc clauses ; A, 1, B^ 2, a coiupuuud seutencc composed of twQ 
complex members, each contumiiig one dopendcut cluuse ; A, 1, 2, B, 8, a 
compound sentence composed of a compound and a complex member : 
A, 1, B, 2, 8, a compound sentence contumiug a complex i.uJ u compound 
member ; A, B, 1, a complex sentence couUiiuiug u cuiuplex dependent 
mamber, whicli itself contains a complex dependent memlKT ; and so on. 

This mode of presenting to the eye the general eoiifurniution of a sen- 
tence, its members, clauses, etc, in their order and, partially, their depen- 
dence will bo found easy after the previous praetioe, and cunnot fail to be 
useful. In the forms of analysis ^iven, S. stands ibr subject ; P., for precU- 
cate ; O., for object ; Att, for attnbute ; Ad., lor uujuuet.J 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. 

1. ^' Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he sud- 
denly become poor." 




A. Complex imperative member. 

8. 27iou (understood); P. Ui; O. Jiim thai hastens tola rich, taJu 
heed. (B.) 
BL Complex inflmtive member. 

8. hhm ; P. take ; O. heed. 

Ad. S. that hagtena to be rich, (2), 
2. Simpleadjootive clause. 

8. that ; P. Juutene ; Ad. V.tohe rich. (a), 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pnn. part, to he ; Ad. rich (indirect attribute). 
1. Simple clause. 

S. he; P. become; hMi.poor ; Ad. P. suddenly. 

2. " Say not thou, ' I will recompense evil ;' but "wait on Iho 
Lord, and he shall save thee." 

Analysis. — Compound imperative sentence ; consisting of two ooOrdlnale 
members: 

A. iSa,^ not thou.** I will recompense eviV* 

B. WiUt on the Lordy and he shall satfe thee. Con. Out. 
JL Comdex iinporative member. 

S. Thau; P. «ay; O. IwiU recompense evU (1) ; AA. P. not, 
1. Simple declarative danse. 

8. 1; P. wUl recompense ; O. evil. 
K ComTOand imperative member. 

S. WaU on the Lord. 

8. Be shall save thee ; connective, and. 
Sb Si mple imperative clause. 

8. Thou (anderstood) ; P. wail; Ad. P. on the Lord. (a). 
m. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Fnu. part. Lord ; Ad. ihe. 
S. Simple declarative clause. 

B. Be; P. shaU save ; O. I^ee. 

H thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; if he be 
^'Bty, give him water to drink. 

If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing clao 
BhoaU find entrance, vice certainly would. 
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While riotous indulgence enervates both the body and tho 
mind, purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

If the King were present, Cleon, there would be no need of 
toy answering to what thou hast just proposed. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an oLl, 
sordid, blind man ; but, upon his following him from place to * 
place, he at last found, by his own confession, that he was 
Plutus, the god of riches. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give mo death. 

Let any one resolve alwa3's to do right now, leaving then to 
do as it can, and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, 
he would never do wrong ; but the common error is to resolve 
to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, or to-morrow morn- 
ing, or next time ; but now, just now, this once, we must go on 
the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely 
because we forget, that when to-morrow comes, then will bo now. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
llad he thy reason, would he skip and play 1 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be ! 
The tears of love were hopeless but for thee 1 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 
If fate unite the faithful but to part, 
"Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 

EXERCISE XVI.— MISCELLAJSTEOUS SENTENCES, 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. 

1. "Rasselas could not catch the fugitives, with his utmost 
efforts ; but, resolving to weary, by perseverance, him whom lie 
could not surpass in speed, he^^j^Efisaed on till the foot of the 
mountain stopped his course. '^^^oAw50». 

Analysis. — Compound declarative sentence : 

1. Rasselas could not catch ihefwg\JtAme with his utmost ^brt§^ 

A. Resolving to weary .... course. Connective, Ind* 
1. Simple declarative clause. 

S. Rasselas ; P. could catch ; 0. fugiHve. 

Ad. P. notf with his utmost efoHs (a) ; Ad. 0. ^ 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pnn. part, e forts ; Ad. his and utmost* 
A, Complex declarative member. 
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B.Se; V.prested* 

Ad. 8. r€9oMng to voeary, hy perseverance, Mm .... speed (b) ; 

Ad. P. on, and tiU tkefoat qfthe mountain stopped his ansrse (2). 
b» Complex adjective phrase. 

Piin. part, resMna ; Ad. to weary .... speed (o). 
c Complex objective phrase. 

Prin. part, totoearyf Ad. kim (obj.) and by perseverance; Ad. of 
hm, whom .... i;j9£aj (S). 
8. Simple adieotive clause. 

S. He / P. An^ surpass / O. a-A^>m ; Ad. P. not and »>» speed. 
2. Bimpte adverbial clause. 

B. /bo^; P. stomped ; O. course. 

Ad. S. ^, ^ ^ mountain ; Ad. P. ^iZZ ^ Ad. O. his * Connective^ tOL 

2. ** There is strong reason to suspect that some able "Whig 
polilicians^ who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, 
the la\v% against political offences, but who could not, without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves ad- 
%'erso to relaxation, liadjionceiyfid a liopo that they might, by 
fomenting the dispute about the court ofthe lord high steward, 
defer for at least a year the passing of a bill which they dis- 
liked, ahd yet could not decently oppose." — Macaulaj/, 

Amaltbib. — Complex, declarative sentence : 
8. Beason; P. is. 

Ad. 8. strong^ to suspect .... oppose^ (a) Ad. P. ffiere. 
A. Complex adjective pbruso. 

Frin. part, to suspect; Ad. (object), Some aUe .... oppose ; (A) 
Coo. (hat. 

A. Complex object clause. 

S. PdUioians ; P. had eoneevoed ; O. hope. 

Ad. S. SomOfMflef Whia, and the two coordinate clanses, connected 
by fttrfj Who thought .... offenees, (B), Who could ..,. re- 
laxation (C) ; Ad. O. 7%ey might .... oppose (J>). Con. that. 

B. Complex adjective clause. 

8. u^ : P. thought ; O. It (to be) dangerous .... offences (1). 
1. Simple omect clause, of the inlinitive ibrm. 

8. A: r. to be (und.) ; At. dangerous. 

Ad. S. to relax .... offences, (b) 
h. Complex explanatory phrase. 

Pnn. part, to relax; Ad. (primary), «« that moment, (c) and laws; 
(Secondary), the, and against politMol offences, (d) 
c Simple adverbial phrase. 
d. Simple adjective phrase, modifying laws. 
C Complex adjective clause. 

8. Who ; P. could dedare ; 0. ihemsdoes (to be) adverse to relaaxt- 
Uon (2). 

Ad. ^. not, without incurring the charge of inconsistency (e). 
a. Complex adverbial phrase. 

Pnn.part, ineurrvng; Ad. (primary), charge; (secondary), the, and 
qf inoonsistenep, 
S. Simple object clause, infinitive form. 

8. themeelves; P. to be (und.) ; Att. adverse ; Ad. Att. to relaxation. 
P. Complex adjective clause. 

8. am/ ; P. might defer ; 0. passing. 

Ad. r. byfimutnting .... steward (f ), for at least a year (g) ; 

Ad. 0. tie, and qfa bill which .... oppose (h). 
£ CSomplez adverbial phrase. 

Ti^yut,/Mientvng ; Ad. (pzimary), dispvU^ (AQOoixdai^'^^iKA^wA. 
Motit .... mmrd (i). 

7 
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L Complex adjective phrase. 

Prln. part, court ; Ad. the^ and qftki lord iU^& &Uward (k). 
k. Simple adjective phrase. 
g. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Prln. part, year; Ad. a, M leady independent phnuw. 
h. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, biU ; Ad. a, and uMch .... oppose (8). 
8. Simple adjective clause, with a oomponnd predicate. 

S. they; P. (compound), dklikedt and eotUdoppote] C<m»and; 0. 
which. 

Ad. P. (second), not and decenUy, 

8. What wonder, "wben 

Millions of fierce encount'ring Angels fought 
On either side, the least of -whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ? How much more of pow'r 
Army 'gainst army numberless, to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb. 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat ; 
Had not th' Eternal King omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Heav'n high over-ruled 
And limited their might ; though numbered such 
As each divided legion might have seem'd 
A numerous host, in strength each armed band 
A legion, led in fight yet leader seem'd 
Each warrior single as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to dose 
The ridges of grim war. — Paradise Losty VI^ 219. 

Akaltsis. — ^The first period which temunates at regionay is a compound in- 
terrogative sentence. 

1. What wonder (shotdd there he)l A. When • . . . regione / Con. 

when (used as a conjunction). 
1. Simple interrogative clause. 
A. Ck>mpound declarative member. 

2. tVhen miUions .... aide : 8. The least .... regions ; Con. whom. 
The second period, comprising tne remainder of the passage, is a com- 
pound exclamatory sentence. 

1. Bow .... seat; A. Bad .... grim war ; Con. {^ (undentood). 
1. Simple exclamatory clause. 

S. army; P. wovAd hxwe wielded (understood) ; O. power. 

Ad. S. numberlessj and warring against {wtmberUssj armp ; Ad. O. 

to raise dread/id combustion, and distvrb, though not aekroy tkdt 

happv native seat. 

A. Compound member. 

2. Ilad .... might ; B. Though .... war ; Con. HkougK 
S. Simple clause, with a compound predicate. 

B. Compound declarative member. 

8. {They were) numbered sudh ; 
C. Eaxih divided legion .... war; Con. as (put iM) 
8. Simple declarative clause. 



C Compound declarative member. 
4. Mush divided legion .... host ; 
if* /ft streufjiih .... Ugion ; 
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B. Led iniiglU .... toar* No oonneotive. 
^ 5. Simple declarative claoaes. 
J), Compoand deliuntive member. 

6. JSaeh wmgle warrior seemed as a leader in chiefs expert .... viorl 

7. {He vjoe) led in fight, Ck>miective8 (correspond.), though and yet 
6. Siinple declarative member. 

8. Warrior; V.eeemed; Att. ZflCMi^r (connected to the subject by a«). 
Ad. S. each, single; Ad. Att. a, in (mef, and eipert; Ad. of expert^ 

When to CMffanee .... war (a), 
a. Compoand adverbial phrase. 

b. When to cuihanee ; c when to stand; d. wfien to turn the sway of 
battle^ e. when to open and when to close the ridges of grim tour. 



[Let the pupil he required to analyze and parse oralhj, 
according to the ProMS, the sentences in the folloroing para- 
graphs^ or to prepare a written analysis of each, according to 
the method^ indicated in the examples, and explained in the 
Hemdrk on page 142.] 

1. Let the ambitions, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
reflect^ that if there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and 
flatterers to excuse them while they reign, thero is the con- 
science of hnmanitj afiterwards to judge them, and pity to do*, 
test them. — Lamartine, 

2. Some, in their discourse, desire rather commendation of 
wit^ in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in 
discerning what is true ; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be thought. — Bacon, 

8, If all the means of education which are scattered over 
the world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient 
and modem times, were to be collected together, and made to 
bring their combined efforts to bear upon an individual, all 
they could do would be to afford the opportunity of improve- 
ment. — Degerando, 

4. Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who 
sport on earth in the night-season, and melt away in the first 
beams of the sun, which lights grim Care and stern Reality in 
Uieir daily pilgrimage through the world. — Dickens. 

5. Montaigne saitli prettily, when ho inquired tho reason, 
why the word of the lie should be such a disgrace and such an 
odious charge. Saith he, *' If it be well weighed, to say that a 
man lietb, is as much to say, as that he is brave towards God, 
and a coward towards men." — Bacon, 

6. Dear sensibility ! source inexhausted of all that is pre- 
eions in our joys, or costly in our sorrows, thou chainest tbv ^ 
nuurt^ down upon hia bed of straw, and ^toa tiiou \)\io \Si 
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him up to Leaven ! Eternal fountain of our feeling ! 'tis here 
I trace thee, and this is thy " divinity which stirs within me f* 
not that, in some sad and sickening moments, ^' my soul shrinks 
hack upon herself^ and startles at destru Hon /" (mere pomp 
of words !) but that I feel some generous cares beyond mjsclK 
All comes from thee, great — great Sensorium of the world! 
"which vibrates, if a hair of our heads bat falls to the ground, 
in the remotest desert of thy creation. — Sterne. 

7. On the fourth day of creation, when the sun after a glo- 
rious, but solitary course, went down in the evening, and dark- 
ness began to gather over the face of the uninhabited globe, 
already arrayed in the exuberance of vegetation, and prepared 
by the diversity of land and water, for the abodSe of uncreated 
animals and man, — a star, single and beautiful, stepped forth 
into the firmament. Trembling with wonder and delight in 
new-found existence, she looked abroad, and beheld nothing, in 
heaven or on earth, resembling herself. But she was not long 
alone ; now one, then another, hero a third, there a fonrth 
resplendent companion had joined her, till, light after light 
stealing through the gloom, in the lapse of an hour, the whole 
hemisphere was brilliantly bespangled. — Montgomery. 

8. To learn A, B, C, is felt to bo extremely irksome by tho 
infant, who cannot comprehend what it is for. The boy, forced 
to school, cons over his dull lesson because ho must, but feels 
no amusement or satisfaction in it. The labor he is obliged to 
undergo is not small ; the privations of pleasure and activity, 
Le regrets still more ; and all for what ? To learn what Lo 
does not like ; to force into his mind words to which he atr 
taches no i leas, or ideas which appear to him to be of no value-; 
[because] he cannot put them to any proper use. Youth is 
not aware, that not for present use is all this designed. Tho 
dull, laborious, but necessary routine, like plowing and sowing 
the land, is in hopes of reaping abundance, at some not T^ry 
distant season. Education is not the end, but only tho means^ 
— Taylor. 

9. Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian pilgrim's explora- 
tory ramblings after the cradle of the infant Nilus, we well 
remember, on one fine summer holiday (a " whole day's leave?' 
we called it at Christ's Hospital), sallying forth at rise of sun, 
not very well provisioned either for such an undertaking, te 
trace tho current of the New River — Middletonian stream I — 
to its scaturient source, as wo had read, in meadows by &ir 
Amwell. — Lamb. 

20, Tho ypicc of the world had whispered to Colomboa thaft 
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the world is one; and as bo went forth toward the west^ 
ploughing a wave which no European keel had entered, it was 
Lis high purpose not merely to open new paths to islands or to 
continent^ but to bring together the ends of the earth, and join 
all nations ia commerco and spiritual life. — Bancroft, 

11. To a limited apprehension, it would seem as if the greater 
part of the existence hero allotted us, were little more than an 
apprenticeship to the business of living ; and that, if ever wo 
come to understand our authentic position and relations in the 
world, and how our time and talents might have been wisely 
and most effectnally employed, it is at a s^go of life, when the 
journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an opportunity u 
left us to turn what wo have been learning to account. — i?. 
Chambers. 

12. Wo never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either our- 
selves OP others for what we enjoy or what we suffer ; or for 
having impressions made upon us which we consider as being 
altogether out of our power: but only for what we do, or 
would have done had it been in our power ; or for what wo 
leave undone which wo might have done, or would have left 
imdono though we could have done it. — Bp, Butler. 

13. Resisting or not, however, we are doomed to suffer a 
bitter pang aa often as tho irrecoverable flight of our time is 
brought homo with keenness to our hearts. Tho spectacle of a 
lady floating over the sea in a boat, and waking suddenly from 
sleep to find her magnificent ropes ot' pearl necklace, by somo 
accident detached at ono end from its fastenings, tho loose 
string hanging down into the water, and pearl after pearl slip- 
ping off forever into tho abyss, brings before us tho sadness of 
the case. — De Quincey. 

14. Glowing with a vivid conception of these truths, so won- 
derful and so indisputable, let me ask, whether, among all tho 
spectacles which earth presents, and which angels might look 
down tipon with an ecstasy too deep for utterance, is there ono 
&irer and more enrapturing to tho sight than that of a young 
man, just fresh from the Creator's hands, and with the unspent 
energies of tho coming eternity wrapped up in his bosom, sur- 
veying and recounting, in the solitude of his closet, or in tho 
darkness of midnight, tho mighty gifts with which he has been 
endowed, and tho magnificent career of usefulness and of bless- 
edness, which has been opened before him ; and resolving, with 
one all- concentrating and all-hallowing vow, that he will live, 
tme to the noblest capacities of his being, and in obedienco to 
the buEliest law of his nature J — Jloraco Jifann« 

J3* 
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. 16. Could every man apply himself to [the] employments 
which are most suited to his capabilities, and, in his appointed 
calling, work only with a view to serviceable, sinoere, and en- 
nobling results, the measure of his achievements might still, 
perchance, Ml short of his original aspirations; but, being 
commensurate with his powers, and conforniable to the eternal 
laws, it could not fail to yield him that assurance of security 
and contentment which, by necessity, proceeds from all faith- 
fulness of action. — Chambers, 

16. By the immortal gods, I wish (pardon me, O my conn' 
try ! for I fear what I shall say out of a pious regard for Milo 
may be deemed impiety against thee) that Clodius not only 
lived, but were prsetor, consul, dictator, rather than [that I 
should] bo witness to such a scene as this. Immortal gods ! 
how brave a man is that, and how worthy of being preserved 
by you! By no means, he cries; the ruffian met with the 
punishmenjt he deserved ; and let me, if it must be so, suffer 
the punishment I have not deserved. — Duncan's Cicero, 

1 7. Where American liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood, and full of its original spirit. If dis- 
cord aad disunion shall wound it ; if party strife and blind am- 
bition shall hawk at and tear it ; if folly and madness, if un- 
easiness under salutary restraint^ shall succeed to separate it 
from that Union, by which alone its existence is made sure, it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which its 
infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm with what- 
ever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gathered 
around it ; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proud- 
est monuments of its glory, and on the very spot of its origin, — 
Webster, 

18. So live, that when thy summons comes to join. 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. — Bryants 

19. Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 

For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Hears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
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All feel tb' assaults of Fortune's fickle gale ; 
Art, empire, Earth itself to change are doomM ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale. 
And gulfe the mountain's mighty mass entomVd ; 
And where th' Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed. 

JSeattie. 

20. The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light forever shines. Earth's shaidows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Btains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 

Follow where all is fled ! — Rome's azure sky. 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, — words are weak 

The glory they transfuse, with fitting truth to speak. 

Shelley. 

21. The honey-bee, that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er, 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Ilumming in calm content his quiet song. 
Seeks not alone tho rose's glowiug breast, 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips ; 
But from all rank and noisome weeds ho sipa 
The single drop of sweetness ever pressed 
Within the poisoned chalice. Thus, if wo 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity. 
And, like tho bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Ilived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. 

A. C, Lynch. 

22. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate ere grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to bo trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 



Byron. 



I 



i^. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their presonti &\aiXA\ 
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Prom brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, woulJ lie skip and playf 

PJeas'd to the last, ho crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly given 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heayen, 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bubble buret, and now a world. — Pope. 

24. As thus the snows arise ; and, foul and fierce, 
All Winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving fields, the swaia 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend. 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 

From hill to dale, still moro and more astray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of home 

Bush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 

In many a vain attempt. — Thomson, 

25. O treacherous conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syren song ; 
While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slackened reign, 

And give us up to license, unrecall'd, 
TJnmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand,* 
The sly informer minutes every fault. 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 
Not the gross act alone employs her pen : 
She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 
A watchful foe ! the formidable spy, 
Listening, o'erheare the whispers of onr camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. — Young. 

26. The pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, filled 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,) — 

* Sm Obs. 8, page 112. 
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The palpit (wlicn tlio satirist has, at last, 

Strutting and vaporing in an empty school. 

Spent all his force and made no proseljte) — 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall standi 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there, stands 

The legate of the skies ; his theme, divine ; 

His office, sacred ; his credentials, clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and, by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, tiie Gospel whispers peace. — Cowper. 

27. Look, as I blow this feather "from my face. 
And as the air blows it to me again. 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows. 
Commanded always by the greater gust ; 
Such is the lightness of you common men. 

Shaktpearem 

28. Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or distrust 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. — Wordsworth. 

10. O, Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All thin^^s proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all. 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life ; 
But more refined, more spirituous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending 
Each in their sev'ral active spheres assigned, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind, — MUton. 
♦ 7* 
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CHAPTER fl.— EELATIOH AND AGREEMENT. 

In this chapter and the next, the Rales of Syntax are 
;ain exhibited, in their former order, with Examples, 
exceptions, Observations, Notes, and Fake Syntax. 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syntax, designed for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the False Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise^ somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more useful. 

Obs. — R hition and Agreement are taken together that the rules may ftaod 
in the omer of \he parta of t^|>eech. The latter is moreover naturally allied 

to the former. ° * *'"- * ' — ' ^^ — —'^'^ - "- *• - 

incapable 

in parsinfif 

to words that relate to each other. 

EULE L— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouus which they limit : as, '' At 
a little distance from the ruins of the abbey, stands an 
aged elm." 

EXCEPTION FmST. 

The definite article, used intensively, may relate to an adUeiioi m adimh 
of the comparative or the superlative degree; as, ** A land which was Iki 
miffhUest."— Byron. " 1^ farther they proceeded, ihe areater appeared 
their alacrity."— i>r. Johnton, " He choosea it the raOiirJ" — Qfwper, [Sea 
Obs. 7th, next page.] 

EXCEPTION BEOOKD. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a oolleotive meaning to an 
adiecewe of number; as, **Thou hast a few names, even in SardiaT^iiM. 
'^ There are a thousand things which crowd into my memory."-^^^p0e<a<or, 
No. 468. [Sec Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB I. 





and a just" \man\i — lb, " Thepride of swains Palemon waa, the generous 
[«nan], and the rich" [man]. — iTumuon. 

Obs. 2. — IC is not always necessary to repwt the article before Beveral nomia 
in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the sig- 
nification of more than one noun ; but we doubt the propriety of ever oon- 
fitruing two articles aa relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 8. — ^The article precedes its noun, and is never, bv itself, plaoed after 
it ; as, ^* Passion is the drunkenness of ^ mind." — Southev, 

Obs. 4. — ^When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is plaoed befbra 
tlie adjective; that its power may extend over that also ; as, 

'* 77/e private path, the secret acts of men. 
If uoDle, &r tlie noblest of theur lives."* J<nm»^. 
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Except the a^J^^^'^^ ^ '^9 fnafw, what, lothy and those which arc pre* 
ceded by the adverbs too^ 90, as, or Eaw : as, ^^ AU ths materials were bought 
at toe dear a rate.'' — " Like many an otner poor wretch, I now snffer all the 
ill oonseqnences of so/oolkh an indnlgenoe/^ 

Obs. 5. — ^When the adjective is placed qfter the noun, the article generally 
Tetains its place h^bre the noun, and is not repeated before the adjective ; 
■8, "A man i^orant of astronomy," — " 7^ primrose pale." In Gre&k, when 
an adjective is placed after its noun, if the article is prefixed to the noon, it 
ia repeated before^the adjective ; as, 'H irdXis li luydXrit The city tA^ great ; L e., 
The great city. 

Obs, 6. — ^Articles, according to their own definition, belong "before their 
nouns ; bat the definite article and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed 
after the noon to which they both relate : as, " Section the Fourth " — " Henry 
ike Eighth." Such examples, however, may be supposed elliptical; and, if 
they are so^ the artide, in EngUeh, con never bo placed after its noun, nor 
ean two articles ever properly relate to one noun, iu any particular couslruc* 
tion of it. 

Obs. 7. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to eomparaiivee and euperla- 
fives; and il» cfiTect is, as i/z^rray observes, (in the words of Lowing **to 
Biark the degree Ike more strongly, and to define it the more precisely:" as, 
'* 2%« oftener I see him, ihe more I respect him." — ^^ A constitution Mtf most 
fit" — "A claim^ the strongest, and tlie most easily comprehended." — " The 
men ihe most difficult to bo replaced." In these instances, the article seems 
to be used adverUaUy, and to relate only to t.io adJecHve or adverb following 
it; but after the adjectwey the noun may be supphed. 

Obs. 8. — ^The article the ia applied to nouns oibothmmibcrs ; as, 27ie man^ 
ike men ; — The good boy, ^ good boys. 

Obs. 9. — The article the is generally prefixed to adjectives that are used, by 
eUlpaiSy as nouns ; as, 

*^ The greet, the gay. shall they partake 
The neav'n that tnou alone canst make 9" — Chwper. 

Obs. 10. — ^The article the is sometimes elegantly used in stead of a x)06Be8s- 
ive pronoun; as, *^Men who have not bowed the knee to tho image of 
Baal!" — JSom,y xi, 4. 

Obs. 11. — An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of tlie singular num- 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective of number, when 
the noun following is plural; as,'*^ few days," — "-4 hundred sheep," — 
*^ There are a great many adjectives." — Dr, Adam. In these cases, the arti- 
de seems to relate only to the oMective^ Some e^rammarians however coll 
these words of number nounsy and suppose an ellipsis of the preposition qf. 
Hurray and many others call them aajectivesy ana suppose a peculiarity of 
eonstmction in the article, 

(tes. 18. — An or a has sometimes the import of each or every ; as, " IIo 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with aprepositiou understood, 
ia preferable to the mercantile per, so frequently usea ; as, ^* Fifty cents [for] 
a DQshel," — ^rather than, " jp^r bushel." 




'* She lies o-bed' all day." — "He stays out a-nights." — "They ride out a- 
Sundays." Shakspeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in a manner 
peeoliar to himself; as, " Tom's a cold,'' — " a weary." 
Obs. 15. — An ia sometimes a conjunct/Um, signifying \f} as, 

'' Nay, an thoa'lt moathe, Til rant as well as thou."— ^S%a^ 

NOTES TO BULE I. 

Note L — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
ihraya be used before the sound of a consoi^uit, and an^ before 
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CHAPTER fl.— EELATIOH AND AGREEMENT. 

In this chapter and the next, the Kales of Syntax are 
a^ain exhibited, in their former order, with Examples, 
^ceptions, Observations, Notes, ana Fake Syntax. 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syntax, desimed for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the False Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise^ somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more useful. 

Obs. — R Idtion and Agreement are taken togetber that the rules may Ftand 
in the onier of \he parts of t^peech. The latter is moreover naturally allied 
to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speedi are, with fi few •zceptioDB. 
incapable of any agreement ; of the^e, the relation and use mubt be explainea 
in parsing ; and all necessary agreement between any of the rest, is confined 
to words that relate to each other. 

EULE I.— ARTICLES. 

Articles^elatetothenou^s which they limit: as, "At 
a little distance from the ruins of the abbey, stands an 
aged elm." 

EXCEPTION FmST. 

The definite article, used intensively, may relate to an at^eetive or adverb 
of the comparative or the superlative degree; as, *^ A land which was ths 
fidghUest,'''' — Byron. ** The farther they proceeded, ike arenUer appeared 
their alacrity." — Dr. Johnson, " He chooses it the raikerr — Qowper, [See 
Obs. 7th, next page.] 

EXCEPTION BECOKD. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a ooUeotive meamnff to aa 
ctdiectvoe of nun^er; as, *^Thoa hast a/<nonames, even in Sardis.''--jSe0. 
*^ There are a thousand things which crowd into my memory."-*-/^p0cta^9 
No. 468. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB I. 




[wian], and the rich" [man]. — iTumuon, 

Obs. 2. — IC is not always necessary to rweat the article before several nonna 
in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the sig- 
nification of more than one noun ; but we doubt the propriety of ever oon- 
fitruing two articles as relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 8. — ^The article prec^les its noun, and is never, bv itself, plaoed after 
it ; as, "Passion is the drunkenness of ^ mind.'^ — Southev, ^ 

Obs. 4. — ^When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is plaoed beftxro 
tlie odjeotive, that its power may extend over that also ; as, 

'* The private path, the secret acts of men, ^ 

If noble, &r the noblest of theur livos."— J<nm»^. 
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• pool 
ill oonseqa&nces ofso/ooUsh an indalgenoe/^ 

Ob8. 5. — ^When the a^jeotive is pla^ after the noun, tho article ceDerallT' 
Tetains its place h^bre the noon, and is not repeated before the adjective ; 
■8, "A man i^orant of astronomy," — " 7^ primrose pale." In Greek, when 
an adjective is placed after its noon, if the article is prefixed to the noon, it 
is repeated before^the adjective ; as, 'H irCXis li luydXrit The city tA^ great ; L e.. 
The great city. 

Obs. 6. — ^Articles, according to their own definition, belong "before their 
conns ; bat the definite article and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed 
after the noon to which they both relate : as, " Section the Fourth." — " Henry 
ihe Eighth." 8ach examples, however, may be supposed elliptical; and, if 
they are so^ the article, in Englieh, con never bo placed after its noun, nor 
am two artides ever properly relate to one noon, iu any particular construe* 
tion of it. 

Obs. 7. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to eomparaiivee and evperla- 
Uses; and its efifect is, as Murray observes, (in the words of Lowth^ " to 
nark the degree ike more strongly, and to define it the more precisely :" as, 
'* 2%« oftener I see him, the morel respect him." — ^' A constitution the most 
fit" — "A claim^ ihe strongest, and the most easily comprehended." — " Tho 
men the most difi^cult to be replaced." In these instances, the article seems 
to be used acherbiaUy, and to relate only to t.io adjective or adverb following 
it; bat after the adjectivej the noun may be supphed. 

Obs. 8. — ^The article the is applied to nouns of both numbers ; as, I%e man, 
the men ; — The good boy, ^ good boys. 

Obs. 9. — The article th^ is generally prefixed to adjectives that are used, by 
dlipaiSi as nouns ; as, 

*? The great, the gay. shall they partake 
The neav^n that tnou alone canst make 9" — Chwper. 

Obs. 10. — ^The article the is sometimes elegantiv used in stead of a possess- 
ive pronoun; as, *^Men who have not bowed the knee to the image of 
BkiL'' — Som., 33, 4. 

Obs. 11. — An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of tlie singular num- 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective of number, when 
the noon following is plural; as,^*^ few days," — "^ hundred sheep," — 
"There are a great many adiectives." — Dr, Adam, In these cases, the arti- 
de seems to relate only to tne cuUective, Some crrammarians however coll 
these words of number noune, and suppose an ellipsis of the preposition (f, 
Murray and many others call them aajectivesy ana suppose a peculiarity of 
coDBtraction in the article, 

Obs. 18. — An or a has sometimes the import of each or every ; as, " IIo 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with a preposition understood, 
is preferable to the mercantile per, so frequentiy used ; as, '^ Fifty cents [for] 
a Doshel." — rather than, " jp^r bushel." 

Obs. 14. — A^ as prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composition, is a 
vrepotitiion ; being, probably, the French a, signifving to, at, on, %n, or oj; as, 
"They burst out a laughing." — M, Edgeworth, " He is gone a hunting."— 
"She lies o-bed" all day." — "He stays out a-nights." — ^"They ride out a- 
Sondays.*' ShaJttmeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in a manner 
peouBar to hLooseu ; as, " Tom's a cold,'' — " a weary." 

Obs. 15. — An is sometimes a conjunction, signifying if; as, 

'' Nay, an thoa'lt mouthe, Til rant as well as ihoxu^^—ShoL 

NOTES TO BULS I. 

Note L — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
ihraya be used before the sound of a consq^^ant, and an^ before 
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that of a vowel ; a<i, " With the talents of an angel, a mm 
may be a fool." — Young. 

Ovs.—An was formerly used before all words beginning with k, and before 
Bevend other words which are nov/ pronoiinced in sach a manner as to re- 
qnirea; thne, we read in tho Bible, ^^An house,'' — **af» hundred,'^ — ^**«i 
one," — "a» ewer," — " an usurer." 

NoTB n. — ^Whea nouns are joined in GonstnicUon, without 
a close connexion and common dependence, the article most 
be repeated. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate: 
" She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitoniJ' 
— JFm. Penn, The should be inserted before merit. 

Note III. — ^When adjectives are connected, and the quali- 
ties belong to thinga individually diflTercnt, though of the same 
name, tho article should be repeated: as, ^^A black and a 
white horse ;" — i. e., two horses, one black and the other white. 

Note IV. — When adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
all belong to the same thing or things, tho article should not 
be repeated : as, "-4 black and white horse ;" — ^i. e., ane horsey 
piebald. 

Obs. l.^Tlio rcanon of tho two preceding notes.is this : by ft repetitioii of 
tho article before several adjectives in the some construction, a repetition of 
tho noun is implied ; but without a repetition of tho artiole, the ac^etrtivea 
ore confined to oue and the somo noun. 

Obs. 2. — ^To avoid rc|)etition, we sometimos, with one article, join inc(»H 
sistent qualities to a plural noun 'j as, '^The Old and New Testaments," — 
for, " IVie Old and the New Testament." But the phrases, " The Old and 
New Tf.>itamenf,'' and, '' The Old and the Now Thetamente,'^ are both obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

NoTS V. — ^Tho article should not be used before ihe names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences; before simplo 
proper nameti ; or before any noun whose signification is 8uf> 
ficlently definito without it : as, ^'Mtlaekood is odious." — ^Ifw% 
is useful." — ^'Beautf/ is vain." 

Note VI. — When titles are mentioned merely as titles, or 
names of things merely as names or words, the artiole should 
not bo used ; as, " lie is styled Marquis.^'^ — " Ought a teadier 
to call his pupil Master .^" 

Note VII. — In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to tho same subject, the article should not be inserted; if to 
dilTcrent subjects, it should not bo omitted : thus, if we say, 
"lie is a better teacher than poet," we compare different 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, " He is a better 
teacher than a poet," we refer to different men. 

Note VIII. — Tho definite article, gr somo other definitive, 
is generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun wAo 
or which in a restrictive clause; as, ^'Tlie men who were prefr 
ent, consented." 
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Note IX. — The article is generally required in that con« 
struction which converts a participle into a verbal noun ; as, 
^The completing of this, by the working-out of sin inherent, 
roust be by the power and spirit of Christ, in the heart."— 
Wm, Penn, " Biey shall be an abkorring unto all flesh." — • 
Jsaiah^ Ixvi, 24. 

NoTB X. — ^The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun ; as, '^ He made a 
mistake in the giving out the text." Expunge the. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE L — ^ARTICLES. 

^i^ [The Examples of False Syntax placed under the rales, are to be corrected 
orcUly by the papil* acoordin^ to the formules given, or according to others framed lu 
like maimer, aiid adapted to the several notes.] 

Examples under Note 1. — AlT or A, 
He went into an house. 

[FoBMUiA— Not proper, because the article an is nsed befbre h&iu^ which begins 
▼ith the sound of the consonant K But, according to Note Ist under Kule IsL 
"When the Indefinite article is required, a should always bo used before the sound of 
a consonant, and an before that of a ToweL" Therefore, an should be a; thus, He 
went into a house.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A humble heart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an one. 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Connected. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 

TTnder Note 3. — Adjectives Connected. 

What is the diflerence between the old and new method) 
The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 
b Paris on the right hand or left 1 
Does Pern join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean ? 
He was influenced both by a just and generous principle. 
Hie book was read by the old and young. 
I haTe both the large and small grammar. 
Are both the north and south line measured? 

14 
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Are the north line and south both measured ? 
Are both the north and south lines measured ? 
Are both the north lines and south measured ? 






Under Note 4. — Adjectives Connected. 

^_^^_ the north and the south line measured ? 

^j Are the two north and the south lines both measured ? 

'A great and h good man looks beyond tinie. 

They made but a weak and an ineffectual resistance. 

The Allegany and the Monongahela rivers form the Ohio. 

I rejoice that there is an other and a better world. 

Were God to raise up an other such a man aa Moses* 

The light and the worthless kernels will float. 

Under Note 5. — Articles not Hequisitem 

Cleon was an other sort of a man. 
There is a species of an animal called a seaL 
Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 
; The contemplative mind delights in the silence* 
Arithmetic is a branch of the mathematics. 
You will never have an other such a chance. 
I expected some such an answer. 
And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. — Titles and Names. 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
The chief magistrate is styled a President. 
The highest title in the state is that of the Governor. 
** For the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects." — Blair* s Rhetoric^ p. 73. 

Under Note 7. — Com^risons. 

He is a better writer than a reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than apple. 

Under Note 8. — Nouns with Who or Wkteh. 

"Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mis- 
understood. 

Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 

The place is not mentioned by geographers who wrote at dial 
time. 
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Under Note d.-^^Pariicipial Nouns. 

Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends. 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 
In keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 
For revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Jlave you no repugnance to torturing of animals ?- 

Under Note 10. — ParticipleSy not Nouns. 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. * 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her unvaried notes. 
iForbear the boasting of what you can do. 

EDLE n.~NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun whicli is the subject of a finite 
yerb, m^t be in the nominative case : as, 

"I know thou sayst it : says thy life the samcl'*-^ ybwn^. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE H. 

Obi. 1. — ^To this rale there are no ejxeptiona. And in connected langnage, 
every nominatiye Btands as the subject of some verb expressed or under- 
fltooa; except such as are put in apposition with other nominatives, aocord- 
ingto Bole Z^-^fter a «er5, aooorcung to Bole 21st — or absolute^ according 
toKnle 25th. 

Obs. 2.-r-Tbe subject, or nominative, is cfenerally placed he/ore the verb ; 
as, ** Peace dawnea upon his mind.'* — Johnson, *^ What is toriUen in thd 
hMV'— Bible. 

Obs. 8. — But, m the following nine cases, the subject is usually placed 
i^ter ihe verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in tho 
nominative case; as, ^^ Shall mortals be implacable?" — "What art thou 
dotn^r'—Booke. 

8. When the verb is in the Imperative mood : as, " ^ ihou.^'* 

%. When an earnest wish, or other Btrong^fecling is expressed ; as, ** May 
she be happy I" — " How were toe struck r — loung, 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, *' FT^re i^ true, 
it would not injure us." 

€• When nmUher or fior, signifying and not, precedes the verb ; as, ^* This 
wa» his fear; nor was his amn-ehenswn groundless.'' 

$. When, fbr the sake ofemphasis, some word or words are placed before 
the verb, wmdi more naturally come after it ; as, " Here am /. ' — " Narrow 
is the tfliMf.*'— ** Silver and gold have /none ^ but such as I have, ^uw /thee.'' 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itself emphatical ; as, " iSbAo tho 
moutUaiiu round." — Ihomson. 

8. When the verbs sayJpiink, reply, and the like, introduce the parts of a 
dialogiie ; as, ** ' Son of affliction,' said Omar, * who art thou V * My namci* 
ftfUsd (he sA-a/ngerj * is Hassan.' ^^— Johnson, 

8. Wlwn the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, ^* There Uwsi a «i 
MtUa* ** la aU vorldly joys, thero is a secret toMMM."— C^wm; 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IL — ^NOMINATIVES. 
Thee must have been idle. 

[FoBMiTLV.— Not proper, because the objeetive prononn Mm is made tlie snl^eet of 
tbe verb rmtst ha/ve been. But, according to Rule 2d. ^A noun or » pronoun which 
b the subject of a finite verb, must be in tbe nommatlTO case*" Therefore, that 
should be thou ; thus, Thau must have been idle.] 

Him that is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than us. 

Are not J<)ha and thee cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as thee. 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was th^re ? 

Who broke this slate ^ Me. 

We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I. — Shak, 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despise 
me, shall be lightly esteemed. 
. He whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound 
f- judgement. ^ 

RULE III.— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case : as, 

" But he^ our gracious Master^ kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust.** — BarhoMld, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULB HI. 

Obs. 1. — Apposition is the using of different words or appelladons, to dea- 
ignate the same tbin^. Apposition also denotes the relation whioh exists be- 
tween the words which are so employed. In parsing, role third should bo 
applied only to the explanatory term ; because the case of .\hQ principal term 
depends on its relation to the rest of the sentence, and oomes undler somo 
other rule. 

Obs. 2. — ^To this rule, there are properly no exceptions. But there are many 
pnzzlingr examples under it, whicn tne following observations are designed 
to explain. The rule supposes the first word tol>e the principal term, with 
which the other is in apposition ; and it generally is so : but the ezplaoatoiy 
word is sometimes placed first, especially among the poets ; as, 

" From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Swnmer comes.'' — ThofMon* 

Obs. 8. — The pronouns of Xhefrst and second persons are often prefixed to 
nouns, merely to distinguish their person ; as, ^^IJdhn saw these things." — 
" This is the stone which was set at nought of you builders^ — BitiU, "Hia 
pruse, ye brooks^ attune." — Thomson, In this case of apposition, the words 
are closely united, and either of them may bo taken as the eicplanatory term: 
the learner will find it easier to parse the noun by rule third. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in appoei<< 
tion, the possessive termination added to one, denotes the ease of botn or 
aU : as, <niis brothir FhU^'s wife ^^--^'John the £apM's head i"^" At ay 
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friend JicihnsorCs, Uie hookseUer,'*^ By a repetition of the posseissive sign, a 
oistiiiot governing noon is implied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Obs. 5. — In like manner, a uoan without the possessive sign, is sometimes 
rmt 'm apposition with a pronoun of ihe poMunve cote; as, " As an ouMcv, 
Iu8 * Aaventorer' is Ma capital work." — Murray, 

'* Thus shall mankind Ma ffoardian care enga^e^ 
The promised/o^A^ of ue fatnre age.'' — Pope, 

Obs. 6. — When a noun or a pronoun ia Treated for the sake of omphasii*, 
the word which is repeated, may properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, *^ They have forsaken me^ the Founiairi 
of living waters, and hewed them out ciatema^ broken ciatemsj that can 
hold no water."---e/fer., ii, 18. 

Obs. 7. — A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a aentence ; as, *^ Ho 
permitted mo to consult his library — a kinaneaa which I shall not for^t." — • 
IT. AUm. 

Obs, 8. — A diatribuHve term in tho singular number, is frequently con- 
strued in apposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, " They reap vanity, 
«zvr^ one with his neighbour.'' — JiUtle. " Go ye every man unto his city." — 
Jbia, And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put after a series of par- 
ticulars comprehended under it; as, "Ambition, interest, honour, a^ con- 
curred." — Murray, " Koyalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiera^ 
patriots, aUpartiea concurred in the illusion.'' — Hume, 

Obs. 9. — To express a reciprocal action or relation, tho pronominal adjec- 
tives each other and one an other are employed : as, " Thev love each other f'* 
— " They love one an other ^"^ 'The words, separately considered, are singular : 
but, taken together, the^ imply plurality ; and they can bo properly construed 
only after plurals, or singulars taken coniointlv. Ea/ih other is usnally ap- 
plied to two objects ; and one an other ^ to more than two. The terms, thougli 
reciprocal, and closely united, are nev: r in tho same construction. If sucli 
expressions be analyzed^ each and one will generally appear to be in the nom- 
inative case, and other m. the objective; as, *^ They love each other f^ i.e., 
diofA loves the other. Each is properly in apposition with ihey^ and other ia 
governed by the verb. The terms, however, admit of other constructions ; 
as, " Be ye helpers one of an other. ^"^ — BiMe, Here one is in apposition with 
ye, and o^r is governed by ^. " Ye are one an other* a joy.' ' — lb. Here one 
18 in apposition with ye^ and other' a is in tho possessive case, being governed 
"hjjoy, *' Lovo wiQ make you one an other\a jojJ'^ Here one is in the object- 
ive case, being in apposition with j/ou^ and ofher'a is governed as before. 
TheZom terms o^hm aUwn, eUU altoa, &c., sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

Obs. 10. — ^The common and theproper name of an object are often associ- 
•ted, and put in apposition ; as. The river Thames, — ^The ship Albion, — ^Tho 
poet Cowper, — Lake Erie,— Cape Mav, — Mount Atlas. But the proper 
name of a place, when aocoml>anied by the common name, is generally put ia 
the objective case, and preceded by of; as, Tho city of Jsqw York, — Th^ 
land ^Canaan. 

Obs. 11. — The aeverdl woper namea which distinguish an individual, ara 
always in apposition, ana should be taken together in parsing ; as, WiUiank 
put, — Mareua Tutma Cicero, 

Obs. 12. — When an object ac^irea a new name or character fW>m the ac- 
tion of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with the object of tho 
fietiveVerb« and in tiie nominative after the passive: as, ** They named tho 
^MJoknf'* — " TRie c^iW was named John?"^ — " They elected him premderd ;" 
—"A was tletAedpreaident,^^ After the active verb, tho acquired namo 
must be paned by Kule 8d ; after tho passive, by Buie 21st. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULB III. — ^APPOSITION. 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was here 
last week. 

fPosanrLSi— Not proper, becanse tho nominative prononn ahe la used to explain thd 
• i j e Of Bcma wuakk. But, according to Bole 8a, '* A. uoua ox «k \kQtw>i^ \ic^ffiS)i<aaB< 

14* 
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used to explain a preceding nonn or prononn, is pat, by ^ppoeltion, in the same case." 
Therefore, sAe should be Mr; thns, I have received a letter ftom my ooosin, ker that 
was here last week.] 

The book is a present from my brother Bidiard, he that keeps 
the bookstore. 

I am going to see my friends in the country, they that we met 
at the ferry. 

This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, she that we 
saw at work. 

Pennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has prom- 
ised mo a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever'd realms obey, and him 
"Who steals his whole dominion fix)m the waste^ 
Kepelling winter blasts with mud and straw. 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: a&, "He is a 
wise nvan^ though he is young J^ 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

An adjective sometiines relates to tk phrase or aerdenM which is made the 
Bubiect of an intervening verb ; as, *^2b insuU iheafflieUd, is toi^^unM."-** 
DimByn* ^^That he ehould refuse^ is not strwnge,^'* 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive or a participle denoting beinff or action in the abstract, 
an adjective is sometimes also taken abstractly; fthat is, without reference 
to any particular noun, pronoun, or other subject ;) as^ " To be sincere^ is to 
be tniej in/nocent, and safe.'''' — Muohestoorth, ^''(JapaoUiy marks the abatract 
qu^ty of being able to receive or hold." — CraWs Sywmymu, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULA IV. 

Ob8. 1. — Adjectives often relate to nouns understood; as, ''The nhie" 
[muses'], — " Pmlip was one of the seven" [deacons], — Acts, xxi, 8. " He oamo 
unto his own [possessions], and his own [men] received nim noL" — Jakn^ i, 
11. ** The Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty [dhd], and a terrible" [Ood].—DetU,, x, 17. 

Obs. 2. — In as much as qualities belong only to things, most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or anderatood ; 
and suppose a countless number of unnecessary ellipses. But it ia evident 
that in the construction of sentences, adjectives often relate immediately to 
pronouns^ and, through them, to ^e nouns they represent. This is still 
more obviously the case, in some other languages, as may be seen by tide 
following examples, which retain somethine of the Greek idiom : ^^AU ye are 
brethren."— Jfo^^., xxiii^ 8. " Whether of tJtem twain did the will of his 
father?"— i/a«., xxi, 31. 

Obs. 8. — When an adjective follows a finite verb, and ia not followed bv s 
noun, it generally relates to the suhject of the verb ; as, '*/am glad that uis 
door IS made toide,'''' — *' Every thing which is faUe^ moiauSj or umsortkMmim 
despicabU to him, though all the world should approve it."— ^^fMOtefariJNOb 
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620. Here/a2M, vidouiy and unworthy^ relate to which; and detpiedMe relates 

Obs. 4. — When an adjective follows an infinitive or a participle^ the noun 
or pronoon to which it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes alter 
it, and often considerably remote ; as, ** A real gentleman cannot but practiso 
those virtiws vhiehf bv an intimate mowledgo of mankind, ho has found to 
hQ fU^yl w them." — " He [a melancholy enthusiant] thinks A/mM^ obliged 
in durfto be tad and diseonsolaie,^^ — Aadison. *^ He is scandalized at youth 
for beinff IMyt and at childhood for being playfuV^ — Id. ** But growing 
weary of one who almost walked him out oi breath, he left him for Horace 
and Anacreon." — J&eele. 

Obb. 5. — ^A^jeotivea preceded by the definite article, are often used, by 
e11ip«s,aB havmg the force of nouns. Thev designate those classes of objects 
which are characterized bv the qualities they express ; and, in pursing, tho 
noun may be supplied. Tne^ are most commonly of the plural number, and 
refer to pereons, j^ocm, or tmngs^ understood ; as, " The eareleee [^persons] 
and the vmprudeiUy the ffidd^ and thejlcilej the ungratrfid and the vrUcrestea 
everywhere meet us." — Blatr. 

^ Together let us beat tins ample field, 
Try what the open [places], what the covert, yield." — Pope, 

Obb. 6.— The adjective is generally placed immediately before its noun ; as, 
" Vain man I is grandeur giveu to gay attire f " — Beattie, 

Oaa. 7. — ^Those acHectives which rmate to pronouns most commonlj /ollour 
ihem ; as, "They left me weary on a grassy turf." — IfUton, 

Obb. 8. — ^In the following instances, the adjective is placed after the noun 
to which it relates : 

1. When other words depend on tho adjective ; as, "A mind ooneeious of 
right^'' A wtili three feet thick:' 

2. When the quality results from tho action of a verb ; as, " Virtue renders 
life happy:'* 

8. Wnen the adjjective would thus bo more clearly distinctive; as, " Good- 
ness m/uUtej" — " Wisdom unseardidble:' 

i. when a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, " Truth 
stands independent of all external things." — Burgh, 

Oba, 9. — ^In some cases, the adjective may either precede orfdUow the 
noon : as, 
1. In poetry; as, 

"Wilt thou to the wZf* 
AUantie. to the ricA Hesperian dime, 
Ky in the train of Autunm?"— .4ifc«i*wf^. 

S. In some toohnical expressions ; as, " A notary public," or, " A publio 
notary." 

Z, When an adverb precedes the adjective ; as, " A Being infinitely wise," 
or, ** An infinitely wise Being." 

' 4. When several adjectives belong to the same noun ; as, " A woman, 
modesti ■englble, and virtuous," or, "A modest, sensible, and virtuous wo« 
man." 

Obb. 10. — ^An emphatic adjective maybe placed firstvoi the sentence, though 
it belong after the verb; as, ^^WeigMyi& the anger of the righteous."^ 

before 
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KOTES TO RULE IV. 

Non L— Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
agree with their nouns in number; as. That sort, ikose sorts. 
None IL-*-When the adjective is necessarily pluTtA^Qmac!)^^ 
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sarily singular, tho lioun should be made so too; as, ''7Ven/y 
pounds^^"* — not, " Twenty /wwnc?;" — *'*'One <emon,"--iiot, "One 

sessionsJ^ 

Obs. 1. — ^In Bomo peculiar phrases^ this role appears to he disregttrded ; s!^ 
*^7kpo hundred pennytoorth or bread is not Bofficient.^* — Jchn^ vi, 7. ^^TwetUjf 
sail of veseels y^ — " A hundred head of cattle.'' 

Obs. 2. — To denote a collective nambcr, a singular adjective may precede 
a plural one; as, ^^One hundred men/' — *''' Every fax weeks," — "(Sim soveu 
times." — Dan.j iii, 19. 

Obs. 8. — To denote plurality, the adjectivo many may, in like xnaDner, pre- 
cede an QT a with a singular noun ; as, 

" Full many afiower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." — Oray, 

Note III — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other ^ should 
not be applied to two objects, nor each other, or one the other, 
to more than two : because reciprocity between two is somo 
act or relation of each or one to the other, an object defmite, 
and not of one to an other, which is indefinite ; but reciprocity 
among three or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one 
other solely, or the other definitely, but to others, a plurality, 
or to a7i other, taken indefinitely and implying this plurality. 

Note IV. — The comparative degree can only bo used in 
reference to two objects^ or classes of objects ; the superlativo 
compares one or more things with all others of the same class, 
whether few or many : as, '^Edward is taller than James; bo 
is the largest of my scholars." 

Note V. — When the comparative degree is employed, tho 
latter terra of comparison should never include the former; as, 
"/row is more useful than all the metals^^ It should be, ^than 
all the other metals,^ 

Note VI. — When the superlative degree is employed, tho 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the former ; as, 
" A fondness for show, is, of all other follies, tho most vain." 
The word other should bo expunged. 

Note VII. — Comparative terminations, and adverbs of de* 
-; gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptiblo 
■ of comparison ; and all double comparatives and double super* 
"" latiijes should bo avoided : as, "^ universal a complaint 'J* 
' say, ^^' So general " — "Some less noi^^plunder :" say, "few 
noble^ — " The most straitest sect :" expunge most 

Note VIII. — When adjectives are connected by and, or, or 
nor, the shortest and simplest should in general be placed first; 
as, " He is older and more respectable than his brother." 

Note IX.-^An adjective and its noun may bo taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. 
The most distinguishing quality should be expressed next to 
the noun : as, "A fine young man," — ^not, "A young fine mi|D«" 
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Note X. — In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is im- 
proper: as, "He writes elegant ;^^ — say, ^^ elegantly J*'^ 

Ob8. 1«— Id «w^, an adjective relating to the noun or pronoiui. is some- 
timM elogant^ used in stead of an adverb qualifying the verb or participle ; as, 

** To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my thoughts 
Continual cllmV — Thornton. 

Obs. 2. — ^In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an adjective or 
an adverb is reouired, the learner should careftiUy attend to the definitioDS 
of these parts or speech, and consider whether, in the case in question, gua^ 
Uy or manner is to bo expressed : if the former, an adjective is propi^r ; if 
the latter, kJi adverb. Tlie following examples will illustrate tbLs point ; 
** She looks eotd ;— she looks coldly on him ^^— ** 1 sat silent ;— I sat silently \ 
musing." — " Stand ^n» /—maintam your cause ^r»»^y." 

Note XL — ^The pronoun them should never be used as an 
adjective in lieu of tliose: say, "I bought those books," — not, 
** (hem books.'* This is a vulgar error. 

NoTK XII. — When the pronominal adjectives, this and that^ I 
or these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should represent/ 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those, the former: 
aa^ 

^ And, Tesson raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope, 

** Farewell my friends ! farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those H — Burns. 

Note XIII. — -The pronominal adjectives each^ one, either, and 
neither^ are always in the third person singular ; and, whon 
they are the leading words in their clauses, they require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly : as, ^^Eojch of 
you is entitled to his share." — ^" Let no one deceive himself. ^^ 

Note XIV. — ^The pronominal adjectives either and neitlier 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should bo used in stead of them : as, "^wy of iho three;" 
—not, ''Miher of the three."— "iVbwc of the four ;"— not, ''Nei 
ther of the four," 

NoTB XV. — ^Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not ihe government, of participles ; when, therefore, thoy 
are followed by the objective case, a preposition must be in- 
serted to govern it: as, "The man who is most sparing of his 
wordsy is generally most deserving o/* attention." 

FALSB SYNTAX UNDER BULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Of Agreement 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

[VominJK.*-Hot proper, because the adjoctive ihx>%6 is in the plaral number, and 
ioaa aot agrae with its noun «or<, which is singular. Bat, according to Note Ist under 
Xoto-itlL'A^oetlTes thst Imply unity or plurality, most agree wlUi their noanu in 
unbM^ ntf^bre|lloMibomdbo(Aal; thua, zSkffaortvf people ygii will ftusltA 
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Things of these sort are easily understood. 

Who broke that tongs? 

Where did I drop this scissors? 

Bring out that oats. 

Extinguish that embers. 

I disregard this minutiffi. 

Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those gallows which Haman erected t 

Under Note 2.— Of Fixed Numbers. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

'Tis for a thousand pound. — Cowper. 

How deep is the water ? About six £ithom. 

The lot is twenty -five foot wido. 

I have bought eight load of wood. 

Under Note 3. — Of Redproccds. 

Two negatives in English destroy one another. — Lowih. 
That the heathens tolerated each other, is allowed. 
David and Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each otl^r. 
The Graces always hold the one the other by the hand. 

Under Note 4. — Of Degrees. 

He chose the latter of these three. 

Trissyllables are oflen accented on the former syllable. 

Which are the two more remarkable isthmuses in the world ? 

Under Note 5. — Of ComparoHves, 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any government 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children^ because he waa 

the son of his old age. — Gen., xxxvii, 3. 

Under Note 6. — Of Superlatives. 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

Hope is the most constant of all the other passicnuu 

Under Note 7. — Hxtra Comparisons. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 

How much more are ye better than the fowls ! — jAik0^ joL 
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Do not thou hasten above the Most Highest. — EadraSy iv* 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. — Shakspeare, 
The waters are more sooner and harder frozen. — Verategan^ 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
The best and the most wisest men oflen meet with discourager 
ments. 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected. 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincing and plainest argument. 
Some of the most moderate and wisest of the senators. 
This is an honourable and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shall meet an irrevocable and fatal doom. 

Under Note 9. — Adjectives Prefixed, 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sons^have removed to the westward. 

^England had not seen such an other king. — Ooldsmith^ 

Under Note 10. — Adjectives for Adverbs. 

She reads well and writes neat. 

He was extreme prodigal. 

They went, conformable to their engagement. 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silent. 

These appear to be finished the neatest. 

He was scarce gone wheii you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not sudi a large cargo as the last. 

Thou knowBt what a good horse mine is» 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted mudi wiser than the others. 

Under Note 11. — Them for Those. 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go a^ teQ them boys to be still. 

I have several, oopies : thou art welcome to them two. 

Whidi of them toree men is the most useful ? 

Under Note \%—This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action^ as fear : this is the 
sm^psrtpn ofgoQdy that of evil^ 
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The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we 
should not therefore account those happy, and these miserable. 

Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age. 

Under Note 13. — Each^ One^ <kc. 

Let each of them be heard in their turn. 
On the Lord's day every one or us Christians keep the sab- 
bath. — IrencBUS. 
Are cither of these men known 1 
No : neither of them have any connexions here. 

Under Note 14. — Hither and Neither. 

Did either of the company stop to assist you ? 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under Note 15. — Participial Adjectives. 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 
Rudeness of speech is very unbecoming a gentleman. 
To eat with unwashen hands, was disgusting a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age, 

To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — Dryden, 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree witb its antecedent^ or tbe 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender: as, " This is tbe friend of whom I spoke ; 
he has just arrived." — '* This is the book which /bought ; 
it is an excellent work." — " Pe, therefore, whx} Tovo 
mercy, teach your sons to love it too." — Oowjper. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 
When a pronoun stands for some person or thing indefinite or unknaten to 




EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The neater pronoun it may be applied to a yonng child, or to other crea- 
tures masculine or feminine oy nature, when they are not obviouBly distin- 
guishable with regard to sex ; as, '^ Which is the real fHend to the AUd, tho 
person who gives it the sweetmeats, op the person who, considering only iU 
health, resists its importunities 9^ ' — Opie. "He loads the animal, he is show- 
ing me, with so many trapi)ings and collars, that I cannot distinctly view 
it?^— 'Murray. ** The n/igUvn^aiU sings most sweetly wheu U sings m tii^ 
j^hV^Swke, 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

T- in i< is often used withoat a definite reference to any 
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dent, and is sometimes a mere expletive ; as, <^ Whether she grapple U wltli 
the pride of philosophy." — Chalmers, 

'Gome, and trip U as yon go 

On thft licrlit tantnHtin tfw» " — j 



On the light fantastic toc^^' — Milion, 



EXCEPTION FOURXn. 

A singular antecedent with the adjective many, sometimes admits a plniol j 
pronoun, but never in the same clause ; as, 

*' In Hawick twinkled many a IkfTU^ 
Behind him soon they set in mght.''^- TT, ScUt^ 



BXCEPTION FIFTH. 

When a plural pronoun is put by enalloge for the singular, it docs not 
a^rree with its noun in number, because it still requires u plural verb ; as, 
" We [tiindley Murray] have fothwed those authors." — Murray'' h Oram.. 8vo, 

L29. " We ehaU close our remarks on this subiect," — Ib^ ♦* My lord, you 
iw I love you,'''' — ShaJc»pearjR. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE V. 

Ona. 1. — ^The pronoun we is used by the speaker to represent himself and 
others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, by a sort of fiction, 
in stead of the singular, to intimate that the speaker is not alone in his opin- 
ions. Honarcbs sometimes join it to a singular noun ; as, '* We Alexander, 
Autocrat of all the Bussias." They also employ the compound ourself, whidi 
is not Used by other people. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoun yw*, though originally and properly plural, is now gen- 
erally apphed alike to one person or to more. [See Obs, 2c^, pa^e 71. ] This 
usage, nowever it mav seem to involve a solecism, is cstaolished by that 
autnority against which the mere grammarian has scarcely a right to remon- 
strate. We do not, however, think it necessary or advisable, to encumber 
the coiiJu^AtiiHis, as some have done, by mtroducing this pronoun and the 
oorroBponoing form of the verb, as singular. It is manifestly better to say 
that the plural is used/t^ the singular^ oy the figure EnaUage. This change 
has introduoed the compound yourself, yf\nQh. is used in stead of thyself, 

Obs. 8. — ^The general usage of the French is like that of the Englim, you 
fiyr ihou ; but Spanishy Portuguese, and German politeness requires that the 
third person be substituted K>r the second. Ana, when they would be very 
courteous, the Germane use also the }>lural for the singular, as they for thou. 
Thus they have a fourfold method of addressing a person : as, they, denot- 
ing the higliest degree of respect; he, a less degree ; you, a degree still less; 
and ihou^ none at ali, or absolute reproach. Yet, even among them, the lost 
is used as a term of endearment to children, and of veneration to God I 

Obs 4. — Such perversions of the original and proper use of language, are 
doubtless matters of considerable moment. These cnange% in the use of tbo 
pronouns being evidently a sort of complimentary Jictions, some have made it 
a matter of oonsoience to abstain from them, and have published their rea- 
sons far so doing. But the moral ol^eciione which may lie against such or 
any other applications of words, do not come within the grammarian's prov- 
ince. Let every one consider for himself the moral bearing of what he 
ntteiB. [See Atatihew, xii, 86 and 87.] 

Obs. 6. — When a j>ronoun represents the name of an inanimate object per- 
mmiJUdj it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not iu the literal 
•ense; [See the figure SyUepeia, iu part iv ;] as, 

^^ Penance dreams her life away." — Rogers. 
**Grim Darkness furls his leaden shroud." — Id, 

Obs. 6^ — ^Whcn the antecedent is applied metaphorically, the pronoun 
ftfifOB ^tt| it in its literal, and not in its figurative sense ; as, *■'• Pitt was tlio 
^Bfitf* which upheld the state." — *' The monarch of mojmtaina roars hia. 
rnaasKj head." [See Mgv^es, in pabt iv.] 
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Ob8. 7. — When the antecedent ia put hy metonymy for a nonn of different 
properties, the pronoun somctunes agrees with it in the figurative, and 
eometimcs in the literal Bense ; as, 

"The wolf, who [that] fh)m the nightly fold, 
Fierce dra^s the bleatinjff^^y, ne^er drunk her mUk, 
Nor wore ner wanning fleece." — Thomson, 

** That each may fill the circle mark'd by Jlsaver^ 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of aU, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall." — Pope, 

*^ And heaven beholds its image in his breast." — Id. 

Ob9. 8. — ^Whcn the antecedent is put by synecdoche for more or less than 
it literally signifies, the pronoun agrees with it in the figurative, and not in 
the literal sense ; as, 

*♦ A dauntless toul erect, who smiled on death." — Thomson, 

** But, to the generous still improving miml, 
That gives the hopeless heart to sin^/or joy, 
To hvm the long review of ordered life 
Is inward rapture only to bo felt." — Id, 
Obs. 9. — ^Pronouns \xs\ka\\y foUow the words which they represent; but 
this order is sometimes reversed : as, *' Whom the cap fits, let him put it on." 
— ^** Hark 1 they whisper; a/ngels say," &o. 

Obs. 10. — A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sentence; and in 
this case, the pronoun is always in the third person' singular neuter: as, 
** She is very handsome: and she has the misfortune to know ti." — " Yet men 
can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity ; which is to talk and act a» if 
th^y had a demonstration of its falsehood," — Bp, JButUr, 

Obs. 11. — When a pronoun follows two words, having a neuter verb be- 
tween them, and both referring to the same thing, it may represent either 




nearer to its antecedent, and is therefore preferable.) 2. " I am the man 
who commands :" here, who commands belongs to the predicate fitan, and 
the meaning is, "I am the commander.''' 

Obs. 12. — After the expletive it, wliich may be employed to introduce a 
noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-mentionel 
distinction is generally disregarded ; and the relative is made to agree with 
the latter word : as, *'/^ is not I iJiot do it." The propriety of this constmo- 
tion is questionable. 

Obs. 18. — The pronoun it frequently refers to something mentioned in the 
subsequent part of the sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive at 
the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is followed by a clauso 
■ which, by transposition, may be made the subject of the verb ; as, "JR is im- 
possible to please every one.'' ' — * ^It was requisite ihat the papers should he sent^* 

Obs. 14. — BelaUve and interrogative pronouns are placed at or near the ^ 
ginning of their own clauses ; and the learner must observe that, through 
all their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in the seni^icc. 
f.nd are often found before their verbs when the order of construction would 
reverse this arrangement: as, "lie wh) preserves me, to whom I owe my 
being, whose I ain, and whom I serve, is eternal." — Murray. " Who but God 
can tell us who they are V—Pope. *' Ho whom you seek."— X<w/!A. 

Obs. 15. — Every relative pronoun, being the representative of some antece- 
dent word or phrase, derives from this relation its person, fiumber, and gen- 
der, but not its case. £y taking an other relation of case, it helps to ibrm an 
other clause; and, by retaining the essential meaning of its antecedent, 
serves to connect this clause to that in which the antecedent is found. £c'- 
atives, therefore, cannot bo used in an independent simple sentence, ncr 
with a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, they belonsr «t tlio head 
of a clause in a compound sentence, and they excludo conjunctions, except 
when two such clans'es are to bo joined together: as, " Ble^ised id tLo t» tiI | 
wha &areth the Lord, and who kecpoth hid command inoata." 
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Ob8. 16. — ^The gpeeial niUf commonly given by the crammarians, for tno 
constmction of relatives, are both unnecessary and faulty. It usually takes 
two rules to parse a pronoun ; one for its agreement with the noun or nouns 
•which it represents, and the other for its case. But neither relatives nor in- 
terrogatives require any special rules for the construction of their cases^ be- 
cause the general rules for the cases apply to pronouns as well as to nouns. 
And both relatives and interro^tives generally admit everj' construction 
common to noons, except appoisition. Let the learner parse the Ibllowing 
examples : — 

1. Ifaminatiives hyBvle2d: "I«?A<? write; — Thou who writest; — lie tr^o 
writes; — the animal whu^ runs." — Dr, Adam, "IIo thai spareth his rod, 
liatcth his son." — Sdomon, "He ich) does any thing which he knows ia 
wrong, is a sinner." — " What will become of us without religion ?" — Blair, 
" Here I determined to wa^t the hand of death ; which^ I hope, when at last 
it comes, willfaU lightly upon me." — Dr. Johnson, *' WJiot is sudden and 
unaccountable, serves to confound." — Cralb. " They only are wise, who are 
wise to salvation." — Goodwin. 

2. Nominatives ly Bute 2\8t : *' WJto art thou ?" — " JVJiat were we ?" — BiUe. 
"Do not tell them who I am." — "Let him bo who he may, lie is not tho 
honest fellow that he seemed." — " The general conduct of mankind is ueitlier 
wJuU it was designed, nor what it ou^ht to be." 

8. Nominatives absolute by Bale 25th : " There are certain bounds to im- 
prudence and misbehaviour, ^Aic/l beingr transaressed, there remains no placo 
for repentance in the naturul course of things." — Bp. Butler, This construc- 
tion of the relative ia a Latirviam^ and very seldom used by tho best Enyiialh 
writers. 

4. Possessvoea by BuU IM: "The chief man of the island, whose name 
was Publius." — Acts, "Despair, a cniel tyrant, from whose prisons nono 
can escape." — Dr* Johnson, " To contemplate on Him whose yoke is easy 
And whose burden is light." — Steele, 

5. Olneotives by Bale 20th : " Those wXtwi she persuaded." — Br. Johnson, 
'» The cloak iha£\ left at Troas."— ;S^ Paul, " By the things which he suf- 
fered." — Id, "A man whoTn thero is reason to suspect." — "IFJio^arewe 
to dol"-;--ff«rl». "Love refuseth nothing that love sends."— G^tvmzM- 
" Whomioever "SQXi please to appoint." — LowOi, " Whatsoever he doeth, shall 
prosper." — £%6le. ^^What we are afraid to do before men, we should be 
afhud to think before God." — Sibs. " Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 




you suppose 
Limtobe." 

7. OMseHvea by BuU 22 J; " To whom shall we go V^— Bible, " The laws 
bywAicA the world is governed, aro general." — BuUer, ^'■Whom he looks 
upon as his defender." — Addison. " Ttiat secret heaviness of heart which 
nntliinkmg men arc subject to." — Id, " I cannot but think tho loss of such 
talents a» the man otumm I am speaking was master of, a more melancholy 
instanoer." — Steele* 

Obs. 17. — ^In familiar language, tho relative in tho objective case is fre- 
quently understood ; as, " Hero is the letter [which] I received." Tho omis- 
sion of the relative in tho nominative case, is inelegant; as, "This ia tlio 
worst thing {thatl could happen." Tho latter ellipsis sometimes occurs iu 
poetry; as, 

" In this 'tis Go3 — directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope* 

Qbb. 18« — ^The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in poetry; 
ail, ''How shall I curse [hUn or them] whom God hath not cursed."'-* 
Jiymibk audii, 8. 

E5&1 ** Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
JSt] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — Young, 



l: 



Obs. 19* — What is sometimes used adverUally; as, "Tho\igVv \ ioT\N«iv\T^ 
jbU am I eased f — Jobf xvlj C, — That is, how much f or u-lureiuif ''''Tua 
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enemy having his oonntry wasted, what by himself and tchat by the soldiers, 
findeth succour in no place." — Spenaer, Here what means partly^ — " wasted 
^rtly by himself and jpar% by the soldiers." 
Ob& 20.— WTutt is sometimes used as a mere interjection; as, 

*' What! this a sleeve ? His like a demi-cannon." — Shakspeare^ 
*' What I can you lull the winged winds asleep? — OampbeU, 

NOTES TO RULE V. 

Note I. — A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 
"with words that belong more properly to the antecedent, or to 
an other pronoun ; as, 

" My banks they are furnished with bees.'* — Shenstone. . 

Obs. — ^This is only an example of pleanaem ; which is allowable and fre- 
quent in animated dLiscourse, but inelegant in any other. [See Pleonasmj in 
PABTrv.] 

Note II. — ^A change of number in the second person, is in- 
elegant and improper ; as, " You wept, and I for thee,^^ 

Obs. — Poets have sometimes adopted this solecism^ to avoid the harshness 
of the verb in the second person singular ; as, 

*' As, in that lovM Athenian bower, 
You learned an all commanding power, 
27ti/ mimic soul, nymph endear'd 1 
Can well recall what then it heard."— OolUns, 

Note HI. — ^The relative who is applied only to persons, and 
to animals personified ; and which, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, " The judge who presided ;" — " The old crab 
vfho advised the young one ;" — ^" The horse. which ran ;" — ^" The 
book which was given me." 

Obs. — Which, as well as who, was formerly applied to persons ; as, " Our 
Father which art in heaven." — BUiie. It may still be apphed to a young 
child ; as* " The child which died." — Or even to adults, when they are 
spoken or without regard to a distinct personality or identity ; as, " Whu^ of 
you will go ?" — '^ Crabb knoweth not which is which, himself or his parodist." 
-—Zeiffh Sunt. 

Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represented by the relative 
who : to say, " The family whom I visited," would hardly bo 
proper; that would here be better. When such nouns are 
strictly of the center gender, which may represent them ; as, 
*' The committees which were appointed.'* 

Note V. — ^A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must bo 
represented by which, and not by who ; -as, " Herod— r4o/i«:A is 
but another name for cruelty." — "In every prescription of 
duty, God proposeth himself as a rewarder ; which he is <Mily 
to those that please him." — Dr. J. Owen, 

Note VI. — ^The relative that may be applied either to per« 
sons or to things. In the following cases, it is generally pre* 
ferable to who or which, unless it be necessary to use a prcpo* 
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sition before the relative :^-l. After an adjective of the super- 
lative degree, when the relative clause is restrictive ; as, " Ho 
was the^r«^ that came J^^— 2. After the adjective same, to ex- 
plain its'lmport ; as, " This is the same person that I met be- 
fore." — 3. After the antecedent who; as, " TVho that has com- 
mon sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as, " He spoke of the men and things that ho 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the rela- 
tive and its verb are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts that breathe, 
and words ^Aa^ burn." — 6. After an antecedent introduced by 
the expletive it; as, "//f is you that command." — "/^ was 1 
tliat did it." — 1. And, in general, where the propriety of who 
or which is doubtful ; as, " The little child that was placed in 
the midst." 

Note VII. — When several relative clauses come in succes- 
sion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece- 
dent, the same pronoun must be employed in each ; as, " O 
thou who art, and who wast, and who art to come !" — " And 
they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all 
the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — Jer,, viii, 2. 

Note VIII. — ^The relative, and the preposition governing it, 
should not be omitted, when they are necessary to give con- 
nexion to tho sentence ; as, " Ho is still in the situation \in 
which] you saw him." 

Note IX. — An adverb should not be used where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the relation 
of the terms; as, "A cause where [for in which'] justice is so 
much concerned." 

Note X. — Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, 
or inserted in stead of it. Example : " We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in tho rainbow, and are led to consider tho 
cause of tV [ — that variety]. 

Note XI. — ^To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, tho relative 
should be placed as near as possible to tho antecedent. Tho 
following sentence is therefore faulty : " He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion." Better : " lie that is void 
of co'mpafssion, is like a beast of prey." 

Note XIL — The pronoun what should never bo used in 
stead of the conjunction that; as, " He will not believe but 
whai I am to blame." What should bo that. 

Note XIII. — ^A pronoun should not be used to represent, skl 
ti^ftOkfe; because it can neither express a con.cxet& c^]^\?] ^Sk 

15* 
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fiich, nor convert it properlj into an abstract Examplet 
" Be attentive ; without which you will learn nothing." Bettert 
" Be attentive ; for without attention you will learn nothing." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS, 

No person should be censured for being careful of their rep 
utation. 

[FoKMTLE. — Not proper, bccansa the prononn ihetlr is of the plural RTmib(»', and 
<!oc'S not correctly represent its antecedent noun person^ which la of the third person, 
tingtUar^ masculine. But, according to Role Gth, ** A pronoun mast agree with iJ 
antecedent, or the noun or pronoun which it represents, In person, number, and gen* 
dor." Therefore, their should be fUa : thus, No person should be censored for Deing 
careful othis reputation.] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron, 

Can any person, on their entrance into the world, be fully se- 
cure that they shall not bo deceived ? 

lie cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 

I pave him oats, but he would not eat it. 

Tlcbecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob* 

Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 

Let eadi esteem others better than themselves. 

A person may make themselves happy without riches. 

Every man should try to provide for themselves. 

The mind of man should not be left without something oa 
which to employ his energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1. — Pronouns Wrong or Needless, 

!Many words they darken speech. 

These praises ho then seemed inclined to retract thenu 

These people they are all very ignorant. 

Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

"Who, in stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 

intent upon doing mischief. — Tillotson, 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 

Pontius Pilate. — Acts, iii, 13. 
TVhom, when thoy had washed, they laid her in an upper 

chamber. — Acts, ix, 37. 
"What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the fact. 
What he said, he is now sorry for it. 
The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately 

ratified them. 
This inclJcnt, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt 

the author's veracity. 

Under Note 2. — Change of Number, 
T!iou art my father's broth^, else would I reprove yoai. 
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Your weakness is excusable, but thy -v^ickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your fault. 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. — Thomson^ 

Under Note S.— Of Who and Which. 

This is the horse whom my &ther imported. 

Those are the birds whom we call gregarious. 

He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 

What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 

Those which desire to be safe, should be careful to do that 

which is right, 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns of Multitude, 

He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 

The court, who has great influence upon the public manners, 

ought to be very exemplary. 
The wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 

ocean with astonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens 

with delight. 

Under Note 5. — Mere Names. 

Judas (who is now another name for treachery) betrayed his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — ^who is a name for all that is cruoL 

Under Note 6. — That Preferable. 

He was the first who entered. 

He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 

This is the same man whom we saw before. 

Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green? 

The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 

Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 

All which I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door ? 

It was not I who shut it. 

The bab^ who was m the cradle, appeared to be healthy, ^ 

Under Note 7. — Relative Clauses Connected, 

Her is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and 

who will not do a dishonourable act. 
TIm ifrieiid who was here, and that entertained us so much^will 

never be fible to visit us agauu 
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The curiosities which he has "brought home, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Preposition, 

Observe them in the order they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed. 
!My companion remained a week ia the state I left bim, 
llie way 1 do it, is this. 

Under Note 9. — Adverbs for Relatives. 

Hemember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever praise or censure I have 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this of ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Under Note II. — Place of the Relative* 

Thqu art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast 

thus condemned it. * 

There is a certain majesty in simplicity, wluch is far above iho 

quaintuess of wit. 
ThoM hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determino this 

question, who are likely to get the appointment. 
There are millions of people in the empire of China, whoso 

support is derived almost^tirely from rice. 

Under Note 12.— What for That. 

I had no idea but what the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Adjectives for Antecedents. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble; without which 

there can be no dooility, —Berk^j/. 
Judas declared him innocent ; which he could not be, had he 

la anv respect deceived the disciples. — Porteus. 
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Be aocurate in all you say or do; for i|;.is important in all the 
concerns of lite. 

Dvery law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; which in- 
deed he is, if the law is just 

RULE VL— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number; as, "The council were divided in 
their sentiments." 



OBSERVATION ON RULE VI. 

Host collective nonns of the nenter gender, may take the regular plural 
formjaad be represented by a pronoun in the third person, plural, neuter; 
88, ^* The noHona will enforce their laws.'- This construction comes under 
Kale 5th. To Bule 6th there are no exceptions. 

NOTE TO RULE VI. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to 
Rule 5th ; as, " The nation will enforce its laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 
The jury will he confined till it agrees on a verdict. 

[FoKMrxE. — Not proper, because the pronoun it is of the singular number, and does 
not correctly represent its antecedent jury, which is a collective noun, conveying tbo 
Idea of plurality. But, according to Eule 6th, " When the antecedent is a collective 
noun conveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it in the plural 
number/' Therefore, it should be thep; thus, 1 ho jury will bo confined till they 
agree on a verdict] 

in youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 
its chief good. 

The council were not unanimous, and it separated without 
coming to any determination. 

The committee were divided in sentiment, and it referred the 
husiness to the general meeting. 

There happened to the army a very strange accident, which 
put it in great consternation. 

The enemy were not ahlo to support the charge, and he dis- 
persed and fled. 

The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on it. 

Tlie board of health publish its proceedings. 

I saw all the species thus delivered from its sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule, Qth, — The Idea of Unity, 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrows. 
Thb court is iamous for the justice of their decmoiv^^ 

8* 
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The convention then resolved themselves into a committee of 

the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty loado 

their way through them. 

RULE VU.— PRONOUNS. 

"When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con« 
tiected by and, it must agree with them in the plural 
number ; as, ^^ James and John will favour us with ihm 
company." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

"WTien two or more antecedents connected by (m<2, serve merely to descril)^ 
one person or thing ; they are in apposition, and do not require a plui^ 
pronoun : as, '^ This great philosopher and HoiUsman continued in pubuo lit<9 
till his eighty-second year/' — ** The same Spirit, Z^^, and Z(/<?, wldek «*• 
lighienetkf also sanctifieth, and there is not an othQr,^^—Peningion, 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

TThen two antecedents connected by ctndj are emphatically distingnifihed; 
they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plu- 
ral pronoun : as, " The tuiUr^ and not the oakery was restored to his <^ce." 
—"The good man, and tlie sinner too, shfJl have his reward." — "2>«M| and 
truth only^ is worth seeking for iis own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIRD, 

"When two or more antecedents connected by and, are preceded by the 
adjective each, every, or tw ; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural pronoun: as, ^'' Every ptant and every tree produces others after t^ 
kind." — " It is the original cause of every reproach and distress which has at' 
tended the government." — Junius, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE VH. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the antecedents are of different persons, the first person is 
preferred to the second, and the second to the tlurd: as, ** Jolm, and thou, 
and I, are attached to our country." — " John and thou are attached to your 
country." 

Obs. 2. — The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singular, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of different genders, the masculine should be preferred 
to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VIL — PRONOUNS. 
Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[PoRMXTLB. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun itself is of the singular number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents discontent and wrrotg. which aro 
connected by arm^ and taken copjointly. But, according to Kule 7th, "When a pro- 
noun has two or more antecedents connected by and^ it must agree with them in the 
plural number/* Therefore, itoe?/ should be themsdves; thus, Discontent and sorrow 
mauifesiod thevneelvea in his countenanco.] 

Your levity and heedlessness if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

Of>pressive. 
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Goed sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because it 

cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will make you partakers of ono 

an other's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter : it will destroy, like 

a canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity : 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom 

of opiaion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 

RULE Vm.— PRONOUNS. 

"When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in 
the singular number : as, ^^ James or John will fiivour us 
with his company." 

OBSERVATIOiarS ON RULE VHI. 

0b9. 1.— When a pronoun has two or more plural antecedents ocxmected 
hj or or nor^ it is of coarse plural, and agrees with them severally. To the 
foregoing rule, there are properly no exceptions, 

Obs. 2. — When antecedents of difierent persons^ numbers, or genders, are 
connected by or or nor. they cannot be representea b^ a pronoun that is not 
applicable to each pf them. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate: 
*' Either thou or /am greatly mistaken in our judgement on this subject." — 
Murray* 8 Key, But Afferent pronouns may be so connected as to refer to 
such antecedents taken separately; as, *^ By requiring greater labour from 
cuch slave or slaves, than ue or she or they are ahle to perform."— Prifi«'« 
Digest, Or, if the gender only be different, the masculine may involve the 
feminine by implication ; as, ** If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
eye of his maid th&t it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye^s sake." — 
MeoduSy zxi, 26. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE VIH. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither wealth nor honour can secure the happiness of their 
votaries. 

[FoBMFLK — ^Not proper, because ihd pronoun their is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents toealth and honour^ which are con- 
nected by nor^ and taken disjunctively. But, according to Bule 8th, ** When a pro- 
noun has two or more singular antecedents connected by or or nor^ it must agree 
■with them in the singular number/* Therefore, ^^^r should he its; tbus,Neiiher 
wealth nor honour can secure the happiness otits votaries.] 

J^either Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed their task, i 

One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move onljr as they are moved. 
Hye or barley, when they are scoichdd, may supply the plaod 

ofcofiee. 
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A man may see a metapnor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read them in a description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of 

life, for they may be thy own lot. 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in person and number : as, " I know ; thou knowst, 
or knowest; be knows, or knowetkr — " The bird^ies; tho 
birds j^y." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE IX. 

Obs. 1. — ^To this general rule for the verb, there are properly no exeeptions. 
The injinitive mooal having no relation to a nominative, is of course exempt 
Grom such agreement ; andall the special rules which follow, virtually accord 
with this. 

Obs. 2,— 'Every finite verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive mood) 
must have some noun, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as the subject 
of the being, action, or passion ; ana with t£ds subject the verb must agree 
in person and number. 

Obs. 3. — Different verbs always have different subjects, expressed or un- 
derstood ; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same con- 
struction, or when the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphi^is. 

Obs. 4. — Verbs in the imperative mood, commonly agree with the pronoun 
ihouy ye^ or you^ imderstood; as, "Z>o \thcm\ as thou list," — Shaik. ^^iSruU 
God and he domg. and leave the rest with him," — Dr. Sibs. 

Obs. 5. — ^The place of a verb can have reference only to that of the subject 
with which it agrees, and that of the object which it governs: this matter is 
therefore sufficiently explained in the observations under Buie 2d and Bule 
20th. 

NOTES TO RULE IX. 

Note I. — " The adjuncts of the nominative do not control 
its agreement with the verb : as, Six months' interest was due." 
— W, Allen, " The propriety of these rules is evident." — Id. 
" The mill, with all its appurtenances, was destroi/edJ^ 

Note II. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is 
sometimes the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, how- 
ever ro nposed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in 
the t -'1 person singular; as, "^o lie is base." — "To see the 
sun i i pleasant." — "That you have violated ike law, is evident." 
— "I'or what purpose they embarked, is not yet known.^' — "How 
f far the change would contribute to his welfare, comes to be con- 
sidered." — Blair, 

Obs. 1. — The same meaning will be expressed, if the pronoun it be placed 
before the verb, and the infinitive, phrase, or sentence, after it ; as, **// is 
base to lie.'''* — " It is evident that you have violated the law.^'* The constnictioii 
of the following sentences is rendered defective by the omission of the pro- 
noun : " Why do ye that which [it] is not lawful to do on the sabbath days ?" 
— Luhe, vi, 2. " The show-bread which [it] is not lawful to eat, but for tha 
priests only." — Luke, vi, 4. 

Obs. 2. — When the innnitive mood is made the subject of a finite verb, it 
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13 used to express some action or state in the abstract; as, ^^Tobe contents 
Lis natural desire.'' — Pope, Here to be stands for simple existence, lu con- 
nexion with the infinitive, a concrete quality may also be taken as an ab- 
stract; as, ^^2& be good is to be happy y Here good and happy express tha 
quality of goodneea and the state oi happinesSy considered abstractlv ; and 
therefore these adjectives do not relate to any particular noun. So also the 

Sassive infinitive, or a perfect participle taken in a passive sense; as, "2& 
; atxtiefied with a little, is the greatest wisdom.'' — ^^lo appear discouraged, ia 
the way to become so." Here the satisfaction and the discouragement are 
considered abstractly, and without reference to any particular person. 

Ob3. 3. — When the action or state is to be limited to a particular person or 
thing, the noun or pronoun may be introduced before the infinitive, by the 
preposition /or j» as, ^^For a prince to be reduced by y'Ulaiij to my distressful 
circumstancea, is calamity enough." — TV. of SaH/ust, 

Note III. — A neuter or a passive verb between two nomin- 
atives should be made to agree with that which precedes it ; 
as, " WorJs aro wind :" except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb by question or 
hyperhaton; as, "His pavilion %oere dark waters and thick 
chuds of the sky."— ^i6Z^. "Who art thou P— lb. "Tho 
wa^es of sin is death,^'* — 16. 

Note IV. — When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable usage in the style employed : thus, to say fa- 
miliarly, "The clock hath stricken,^' — "Thou laughedst and talk- 
edst, when thou oughtest to have been silent," — " lie readeth 
and write th, but he doth not cipher," — would be na better, 
than to use don't, won't, can't, shan't, and didn't, in preaching. 

Note V. — ^Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, "/ came, I 
saw, I conquered :^^ except when the verb is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, or connected to an other in the same con* 
struction; as, 

"They bud, hhw, wither, fall, and c?ie." — Watts. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IX. — VERBS. 
You was kindly received. 

[FoRMiTLBL — ^Not propcT, because the passive verb was received l3 of the sin^lar 
number, and does not agree with its nominatiTe you^ wbich is of tlie second person, 
plaraL Bat, according to Bale 9th, ** A finite verb mast agree with its subject, or 
nominative, in person and namber/* Therefore, was received should be were^ r«* 
ceioed; thus, Yoa were kindly recepoed.] 

We was disappointed. 
She dare not oppose it. 
His pulse are too quick. 
Circumstances alters cases. 
He need not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 
On one side was beautiful meadows. 
Hu may pursue what studies he please. 

JC 
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What have become of our cousins? 

There was more impostors than one. 

What says his friends on this subject? 

Thou knows the urgency of the ease. 

What avails good sentiments with a bad life ? 

Has those books been sent to the school ? 

There is many occasions for the exercise of patience. 

What sounds have each of the vowels ? 

There were a great number of spectators. 

There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 

While ever and anon there falls 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. — Dyer, 

He that trust in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 

Errors that originates in ignorance, is generally excusable. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no under* 
standing. 

Not one of the authors who mentions this incident, is entitled 
to credit. 

The man and woman that was present, being strangers to him, 
wondered at his conduct. 

There necessarily follows from thence these plain and unques- 
tionable consequences. , 

O thou, for ever present in my way. 
Who all my motives and my toils survey. 

Under Note 1. — Nominafives with Adjuncts, 

The derivation of these words are uncertain. 

Four years' interest were demanded. 

One added to nineteen, make twoQty. 

The increase of orphans render tS© addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness, are open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delight some folks. 

Under Note 2. — Composite Subjects. 

To obtain the praise of men, were their only object. 

To steal and then deny it, are a double sin. 

To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among 

men, admit of no dispute. 

Under Note 3. — Verb between Nominatives* 

The reproofs of instruction is the way of life. 

A diphthong arc two vowels joined in one syllabla. 
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So great an affliction to him was his wicked sons. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, " Who is you *?" 

Under Note A.^^ Adapt Form to Style. 

1. For the Familiar Stylo. 

Was it thou that buildedst that house ? 

That boy writeth very elegantly. 

Couldest not thou write without blotting thy book I 

Thinkest thou not it will rain to-day ? 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you ? 

That boy hath torn my book. 

Was it thou that spreadest the hay ? 

Was it James or thou that didst let him in ? 

He dareth not say a word. 

Thou stoodest in my way and hinderedst me. 

2. For the Solemn Style. 

The Lord has prepar'd his throne in the heavens ; and his king 

dom rules over all. 
Thou answer'd them, O Lord our God : thou was a God tha 

forgave them, though thou took vengeance of their inventions 
Then thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but o 

Grod that shows mercy. 

Under Note 5. — Express the Nominative. 

New York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
Dear friend. Am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but hope it maj 
be retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assist 
anoe in my power. Shall call to see thee to-morrow morn 
ing. Accept assurances of my regard. A. B. 

New York, May 3d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir, Have just received the kind note favoured me witl 
this morning ; and cannot forbear to express my gratitude 
to you. On further information, find have not lost so much 
as at first supposed ; and believe shall still be able to meel 
all my engagements. Should, however, be happy to see 
you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 

And neTer, never be to Heaven resign'd?— Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS. 
Wlien the nominative is a collective no\ra CiOU^^-^Vdjj 
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the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural number ; as, " The council loere divided.^^ 

OBSERVATION ON RULB Z. 

• 

To this mle there are no exceptions. Whenever the collective nonn con- 
veys the idea of plurality without the form, the verb is to be parsed by Enle 
10th; but if the nominative conveys the idea of unity or takes the plural 
form, the verb is to be parsed bv Rule 9th. The only difficulty is, to deter- 
mine in what sense the noun should be taken. In modem usage, a plural 
verb is commonly adopted wherever it is admissible; fw, *'The pubbo ar9 
informed^ — *^The plamtiiTs counsel ar6 of opinion," — **ljie committee «0«rtf 
instrttdea*^'* 

NOTE TO RULE X. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as, " His army toas defeated^^ 
" His armies were defeated,'*'' 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE X — ^VERBS. 
The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 

[FoRMuxB.— Not proper, because the verb r^lcee is of the singular number, and 
<1ocs not correctly i^rec with its nominative peojpU^ which is a coflective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality. But, aceonling to Rule 10th, ** When the nominatlTe is 
a collective noan conveying tho idea of plurality, the verb most agree with it in tho 
plural number." Therefore, rejoices should bo rejoice; thus, The x>eople r^jaic^ ia 
that which should cause sorrow.] 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
The committee has attended to their appointment. 
Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 
The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 
The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes use 

of wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is tho people that know the joyful sound. 

Under Note to Rule 10. — The Idea of Unity. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal punishments^ 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established several salutary regulations. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
A detachment of two hundred men were immediately sent. 
Every auditory take this in good part. 
In this business, the house of commons were of no weight. 
Are the senate considered as a separate body ? 
There are a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved conduct of 
particular members. 
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RULE XI.— VERBS. 
"When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and, it must agree witk them in the plural nimiber: 
as, 

" Judges and senates have been bought for gold. 
Esteem onrf love viere never to be sold." — Pope. 

KKCEPnOIT FIRST. 

■WTien two or moro nominatives connected by amf, Bervo mcrclj' to deioriha 

iHie person or thing ; th(w are in apposition^ and do not raqmro a pluml 

verb: ID, '''Thisp.iioKipaeraiid poetaat6antshedtromtnaiaim.tr/.'' — ''Ibli, 

triimU, cndnuiioBi, tmepaid unto Ihom." — &nj, iv, 2U. 

" Whose ioy earreni and oompnisive coarse 

JJe'er/Mfi retiring ebb, bat keeps due ou." — Sliaitpeare. 

EXCEPTION 8EC0NII. 
inativea connected bj oiuj, ore emphaticallj dintiD^ishcd j 
' * — jpositiona, and(if singulurjdo not require a plural 

not iht ea/^y of the etsu, vae amcemed."—aoid- 

"Ay, and no tea, utu no good AiviruKy."—S}iai»peare. 
"Zw<,aDd loeeonlj/, u the loan lu.- luve." — yitan^. 

SICKPTIOIT THIRD. 
When two or more iiHiminaUTes eoonected by and, uo nrecerled bj the 
adjective «aai, merg, or no; they are tabeo separate!;, and do not require a 
plural verb: as, " WhennocBrtof theiraubstnnce, andnoonjoFthBir prop- 
citiea, ii the eaine." — Butitf. "Eveijlimb and feulura appear* with iM 
rcspectiva gnuw." — Steele. 

KXOEPTIOIf FOUKTn. 
When the Terb BeparatcB its nominaUvea, it agroea with that which pre- 
cedes it, and is uuderstooU to the rest ; as, 

'' Forth in the ploflsing pprin-, 

Thy beatUji wijii, thy leadenees, and lotc." — TJumuan. 

OBSERVATIONS ON nilLE XI. 

Oas. 1. — The conjonction ia EOTnetimos underilmd ; a^, 

" jVrt, empLre, eurlb itseli; to change uro d.ooaui^:'—I!ealSU. 

Oas. S. — In Grat and Latin, the verb ftequenlly agrees wiih the nrarest 
Doniioative, and it uudeialooJ to tue rest ; and this construetion ia suinc- 
times improperly imitated in £'n^fii,it.' as, "Nvii dt MENEI ifrrrt.lAiric, dfnirt, 
-irfla raera."— '' Nunc veru tnantt fidcB, Bpes, eharitaa; tria hsoc." — "How 
tiiietk bilh^ope, charity; thess three.''— 1 Cor., liii, 18. 

Oas. S. — When the noinioativcs ore of diferent persoai, the Verb Bgreei 
with the flraC peraon in pref^rcnte to Iho second, and willi the socoad in 
preftrence to the third ; for thou and /(or he, thoa, and 7) are eqcivalent to 
at; and tAoii^ and he are equivalent to jou -■ as, " Why speateet thou any 
more of thy matten I I have Bnid, t^oa and Ziia divide the land." — S Sam^ 
ill, i9. 1. C, " ditide ye the land." 

NOTES TO RULE X 

NoTX I. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
one of winch b taken affirmatively, and Uio otiiexnc^yitoii-^^ 
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they belong to dlfTcrent propositions ; and the verb or prcuoun 
must agree with the afiirmative subject, and be understood to 
the other : as, " Diligent industry, and not mean savings, pro- 
duces honourable competence." — " Not a loud voice, biit strong 
proofs bring conviction." 

Note II. — When two subjects pr antecedents ere connected 
by aS'Well'OS, but, or save, they belong to different proposi- 
tions; and, (unless one of them is preceded by the adveil) 
not,) the verb and pronoun must agree with the former and 
be understood to the latter : as, " Veracity, as well as justice, 
is to be our rule of life." — Butler. " I^oihinq^ but wailirg^ 
ivas heard, — " None, but thou, can aid us.^' — " Wo mortal iwflft, 
gave he, &;o., had e'er survived to cay ho saw." — W. Scott. 

Ons. 1. — The conjunction as, when it connects nominatives that arelnflO' 
positiojij is commouly placed at the beginning or the sentence, so that tlic 
verb a^es wltli its proper xiominativd foUowrng the explanatory if<x^ 
thus, "^« apod, Ke hotda a hig!i rank." — Murray, JJut when this conjuno 
tion denotes a comparison between two nominatives, there mast be two verb 
expressed or understood, each agreeing with its own subject; as,.** Bud 
toritere as he [is] have no reputation among the learned." 

Obs. 2.— Some grammarians sa^ that hut fjid save^ when thev denote en 
ccption, should govern the objective case, as preposUums ; but this is not a( 
cording to the usage of the best authors. The objective case of nouns bein 
like the nominative, the point can be proved only by the pronouns ; ai 
** There is none ^m^^ alone." — Perkins'' 8 JTieolcoy, 1608. "There is non 
other b^t Tie,'''' — Mark, xii, 82. (This text 13 good authority as regar«^s tb 
case, though it is incorrect in an other respect : it should have been, " Thci 
is none hut he,'''* or, *' There is no other ilian he*") •* Ko man hath ascende 
up to heaven, hut he that came down from heaven." — John, iii, 18. " Kc 
llmt any man hath seen the Father, save he which is of God.'' — John, vi, 4( 
*' Tew can, save he and 2." — ByrowB Werner, ** There is none justified, hi 
he that is in measure sanctified." — Penington, Save, as a ooiijunctionj i 
nearly obsolete. In J2ev., ii, 17, we read, " Wiiich no man knoweth, satftn 
he that rccciveth it." 

Note III. — Vv hen two or more subjects or antecedents ar 
preceded by the adjective eachy every or no, they l^o takci 
ccparately, and require a verb and pronoun in the singula 
number: as, 

"And every sense, and every heart ea joy." — Thomson. 
" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope. 

IiOTE IV. — ^When words are to be taken conjointly as sub 
jccts or antecedents, the conjunction and must connect them. 

Obs. — ^In Latin, eww with an ablative, sometimes has the force of the con 
junction ei with a nominative ; as, " Dux cum aliquot principibus oapiontur. 
— Livy, In imitation of this construction, some EiwUsh writers have suh 
f 'Ituted with for and, and varied the verb accordingly ; as, " A loDg coans 
ci'.lme, with a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite .to pre 
cluce these revolutions."— ^Mm«. But, as the preposition makes its omec 
only an adjunct of the preceding noun, this construction cannot be jostinec 

Note V.— Two or more distinct subject phrases oomiecte 
by and^ require a plural verb : as« ^ 2b ^ wise itkour oioh dy« 
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to be wise in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight 
of our Creator^ are three things so very different, as rarely to 
coincide," — Blair. 

TALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XI. — ^VERBS. 

Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not proper, because the verb leads is In the slnpnlar number, and does 
not correctly agree witti its two nominatiTes, indutttfy and frugality, vrhich are con- 
nected by cmd^ and taken conjointly. But, accordiog to Uule 11th, *' W^en a verb ha<) 
two or more nominatives connected by and^ it must agree with them in the phiral 
number." Therefore leada should be lead; thoB^ Induatiy And frugality lead to 
wealth.] 

Temperance and exiercise preserves healtL 

Time i^d tide waits for no man. 

My love and affectlioa towards thee remains unaltered* 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart taUeth. 

In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour, 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In unity consist* the security and welfiire of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living begetp satiety. 

Much does human pride and felly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

- — • • ■ ■ What thou desir'bt, 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. 

Under Note 1. — Affi/rmation with Negation. 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his fame. 

Not fear, but labour have overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talent? attracts attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention* 

Under Note 2. — As Well As, But, or Save, 
His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their religipn^ as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The puyer, as well as the seller, render themselves liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, please the indolent. 
Gioaary as well as Cicero, were admired fox the^ «&o«^s» 
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Under Note 3^ — Eac\ Every ^ or 176. 

Each day, and each hour, bring their portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgement, whether they be good or eviL 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will 

be able to screen themselves from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavem'd hermit, rest»elf«atisfied, 

y Under Note 4. — And Bequired. 

In this affair, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 
\ Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 
^obriety with humility lead to honour, 
ulie king, with the lords, and the commons, compose the 

British parliament. 
The man with his whole family are dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 
him. 

Under Note 5. — Distinct Subject Phrases. 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, h 

duties of universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large or 

small, and to be moved swiftly or slowly, is all equally 

alien from the nature of thought. 

RULE XII.— VERBS. 

"When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in the 
singular number : as, ** Fear or jealousy affects him." 

OBSERVATION ON RULE XH. 

To this rnle there are properly no exceptions. But in tTie loamed languages, 
a plural verb is olten employed with singular nominatives thus connected; 

" Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 
Certa sedo manenCJ*^ — Horace, 

And the hest scholars have sometimes improperly imitated this constmo* 
tion in Unglish ; as, 



k 



" He comes — nor want nor cold his course dday ; 
Hide, blushing Glory I hide Pultowa's day."— i)r. Johmofu 



NOTES TO RULE XH. 



—When a verb has nominatives of different persons 
■i oonnected by or or nor, it must agree with that 
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"which is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required; as, "Neither he nor his 
brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I am concerned." — 
"That neither they nor ye also die." — Numb , xviii, 3. 

Obs. 1. — When the latter nominative is parenthetical, the verb agrees with 
the former only ; as, " One example (^or ten) saya nothing against the uni- 
versal opinion/* — I^h HwnJb, *' Ana we (or future ages) may possibly Aaw 
a proof of it."— ^/>. BvJtler, 

Obs. 2. — When the alternative is merely in the words, not in the thought^ 
the terms are virtually in apposition, and the principal nominative alono 
controls the verb ; but there is always a harshness in this mixture of differ* 
ent numbers: as, " A parathesia, or brackets, cxmsiaU of two angular strokes, 
or hooks, enclosing one or more words." — Whiting, " To show us that our 
own schemes, or prudence, have no share in our advancements." — Addison. 
**The Mexican ^ures, or picture-writing, represent things, not words; thev 
exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the understanding." — Murrajf% 
Gram,, p. 24i3. 

Note II. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, " Either 
thou art to blame, or 1 am." — " Neither were their numbers, 
nor was their destination known." 

Note 111. — ^Tho speaker should generally mention himself 
last ; as, " Thou or 1 must go." — " He then addressed his dis- 
course to my father and rael'* But in confessing a fault he 
may assume the first place ; as, " / and Robert did it." — M. 
Edgeworth. 

Note IV. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by or or nor^ require a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard 
should he poor ^ or that a fop should he ignorant, is not strange," 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XH. — VERBS. 

Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[FoRWiLE. — ^Not proper, because the verb heme caused is of the plnral nnmbor, and 
does not correctly agree with its two nominatives, ignorance and nsffUgencejWhlch 
are connected hy or^ and taken disjunctively. But, according to Rule 12th, ** When a 
verb has two or more singular nominatives connected by or or nor^ it must asrrea 
with them in the singular number." Therefore, ha^e caused should be has caused; 
thus, Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im- 
puted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support such an ophiion. 

Either, ability or inclination were wanting. 

Hedundant grass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there are neither hon- 
our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

The sense or drift of a proposition, often depend upon a single j 
letter. 
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Under Note 1. — Nominatives that Disagree. 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Either the boys or I were in fault. 
Neither he nor I intends to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
Whether one person or more was concerned in the business, 
does not yet appear. 

Under Note 2. — Complete the Concord. 

Are they or I expected to be there % 

Neither he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor their influence great. 

Under Note 3. — Place of the First Person. 

I and my father were riding out. 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dreame^a dream in one night, I and he. 

Under Note 4. — Distinct Subject Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's friends, are contemptible 

perfidy, 

RULE XIII.— VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed: as, "He himself held 
the plough, sowed the grain, and attended the reapers." — » 
** She was proud, but she is now humble." 

EXCEPTION. 

Verbs differing in mood, tense, or form, may sometimes agfee ^th tbe 
6ame uomiuatiye, especially if the simplest verbs be placed first ; as, 

" "What nothing earthly ffives or can destroy y — Fove. 
" Some arc, ana must te^ greater than the rest." — id* 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XHI. 

Obs. 1. — ^Wben separate nominatives are expressed, distinct sentences ore 
formed, and the verbs have not a common oonstniction. Those example 
which require a repetition of the nominative might be corrected equally well 
by Note 6th to Rule 9th. 

Oas. 2. — ^Those parts which are common to several verbs, are generally ex- 
pressed to the first, and understood to the ropt.: as, "Everv smcere endes' 
vonr to mueucL slioll bo aeeidtedi [akaU Ot] ucuepiud, and yJiaU b«] rewarded." 
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"Honourably do the best vou can" [do]. — "lie thoneht as I did" [thinh].^ 
"You have seen it, but I have not" [seen it], — " If you will go, I will" [yc»]. 

NOTES TO RULE XIII. 

Note I. — ^The preterit should not be employed to form iho 
compound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit. Thus: say, "To have gone^^ — ^not, "To have 
went;'*'' and, " I did it," — not, " I done it." 

Note 1I.-=— Care should be taken, to give every verb its ap- 
propriate form and signification. Thus : say, " He lay by tlie 
lire," — ^not, " He laid by the fire ;" — " He had entered into tho 
connexion," — not, " He was entered into the connexion ;" — ^" I 
would rather 5toy," — not, " I had rather «toy." 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemble each other in form, are frequently 
confounded : as, to Jlee, ^^fiU! ^^ ^Vt to l^i to sit^ to set ; to/o^, to/ell; to 
rendy to rent ; to rule^ to rUl : &c. Some others are often misapplied ; as. 
Uarn, for ^eam. There are also erroneous forms of some of the compound 
tenses : as, ** We toiU beeomfincedy^^ for. " We sliall be convinced /" — " If I Ao^ 
Juive seen him^" for, *^ If I had seen him." All such errors are to be corrected 
by tho foregomg note. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIH. — ^VERBS. 

They would neither go in themselves, nor suffered others to 
enter. 

[FoRMULB. — Not proper, becanso tho two verbs vxyuld go and suf^red^ which aro 
connected without separate nooainatives, do not agree in mood. But accordin<^ to 
Bole 18th, ** When verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must either agree i:i 
mood, tense, and form, or have separate nominatives expressed.^* Tho sentence is best* 
corrected by changing suffered to would suffer ; (would understood;) thus, They 
would neither go in themselves, nor suffer oliiers to enter.] 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray 1 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is ho 
deficient ? 
/ The day is approaching, and hastens npon us, in which wo 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemna- 
tion. — Barclay. 
^ There are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and 
prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report was current yesterday, and agrees with what wo 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 

• Errors under this rule may generally be corrected in three ways: 1. By chi 
•tilNi fifst verb* to txcea with the second— 2. By changing the second vern, ♦>» 
witb tb» flcst— 8. By inserting the nominative. Tiic fona yrofoctod^U^^ 
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Under Note 1. — Preterits and Participles. 

lie would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he done it. 

Under Note 2. — Adapt Form to Sense, ^ 

He was entered into the'conspiracy. 
The American planters grow cotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to learn diildren to 
read. 

RULE XIV.— PARTiaPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions : as, Elizabeth's tutor, at one 
time paying her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato." — Hume. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

A participle sometimes relates to a prcfceding phrofe or tentmoBy of whioh 
it forms no part ; as, 

" But ever todoiU our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high wilL^' — JiiUon, 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive denoting beinff or action in the abstract, a participle is 
sometimes also taken abstractly ; (that is, without reference to any particular 
nouu. pronoun, or other subject;) as, *''• To seem cofnvelledy is disagreeable.*' 
— " To keep olyr&ya praying aloud, is plainly impossiole." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIV. 

Obs. 1, — To this rule there are properly no other exceptumn^ for we cannot 
agree with Murray that it is strictly correct to make participles in ing the 
tubjects or objects of verbs, while they retain the government and adjuncts of 
partidpleA' as, ** Not attending to this rule, is the cause of a yery common 
error. —Murray'' 8 Key. " He abhorred being in debt." — Ibid. " OavUUng 
and ofijecting upon any subject, is much easier tban clearing up difficulties." 
— ifp. Batter. This mixed and erroneous construction of the participle, is a 
great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at best a useless 
anomaly, which it is always easy to avoid; as, ^^Inattention to this rule is 
the cause of a very common error." — " He abhorred deht.^^ — ** lb cafnl and 
ol>;€ct upon any subject is much easier than to dear up difficulties.** 

Obs. 2. — ^The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes under- 
stood ; as, " Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred from it V — Mur- 
ray, That is, ^^ I Granting this to be true, ask what is to be inferred from 
it?" — " The very chin was, [/,] modestly speahingy [say^] as long as my whole 
face." — Addison. Some grommai'iund liuvo erroneously taught that suoh 
pfljtioiples »ieput absolute. 
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Obs. 8. — ^Participles are almost elwaja placed afier tho words on which their 
cionstruction depends, but sometimes they are introduced before them ; as, 

" Immur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells."— Jf*^n. 

NOTES TO RULE XIV. 

NoTf I. — Active Participles have the same government a ^ 
the verbs from which they are derived; the preposition of, 
therefore, should never be used after the participle, when the 
verb does not require it. Thus, in phrases like the following, 
of is improper : " Keeping of one day in seven," — ^" By preach- 
ing q/* repentance," — ^" They left beating q/'Paul." 

Obs. — ^Wheu participles are compounded with somethinff that docs not be- 
long to the verb, they oecome adjectives ^ and, as sucb. ii\ev cxmnot govern 
an object after them. Tho following sentence is tnerefore inaccurate: 
"When Galas did any thing, unbecoming his dimity." — Jones's Church His- 
tory, Such errors are to bo corrected either by Note 15th to Kule 4th, or by 
changing the particle prefixed ; as, *' Unbecoming to liia dignity," or, "iV^< 
becoming his oignity." 

Note IL — ^When a transitive participle is converted into a 
noun, q/'must be inserted to govern the object following. 

Obs. 1. — ^An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an article, 
an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of tho possessive case, becomes a verbal 
noun ; and, as such, it cannot govern an object after it. A word which may 
be the object of tYiQ participle in its proper construction, requires the prepo- 
sition c/j to connect it with tho verbal noun ; as, 1. The Pabticiple: " Wo}'- 
shiping idols, the Jews sinned." — " Thus worshiping idols, — Jbn, worshiping 
idols, — or, JSy Mwr«A^£»^ idols, they sinned." 2. The Verbal Noun : ^^ The 
worshiping of i'^\s,—S>xicAi worshiping ^' idols, — or. Their worshiping of idsils^ 
was sinful.' —* -7/1 the worshiping qf idols^ there is sin." 

0ns. 2. — ^When tho us© ot tho i>reposition produces ambiguity or harsh- 
ness, the expression must be varied. Thus, the sentence. **He mentions 
NewtorCs writing of a commentary," is both ambiguous and awkward. \i 
the preposition be omitted, the word writing will have a double construc- 
tion, which is inadmissible. Some would say, *' He mentions Newton writing 
a commentary." This is still worse : because it makes the leading word in 
sense the adjunct in construction. The meaning may be correctly expressed 
thus : " He mentions that Newton wrote a commentary." " By his studying 
the Scriptures, he became wise." Here his serves only to render the sen- 
tence incorrect : all'such possessives are to bo expunged by Note 5th to Bolo 
19th. 

Obs. 8. — ^We sometimes find a participle that takes tho same case after as 
before it, converted into a verbal noun, and the latter word retained un- 
changed in connexion with it; as, *' I have some recollection of his fatlter 3 
being a Judge." — " To prevent its being a dry detail of terms." — Buck. TL3 
noon after the verbal, is in apposition with the possessive going before. 
Nouns that are in apposition with the possessive case, do not admit ^e pos- 
sessive sign. But the above-mentioned construction is anomalous, and per- 
haps it would be better to avoid it; thus: ^^liiavo some recollection thai 
his father was a judge." — " To prevent it from being a dry detail of terms." 

Obs. 4. — ^Tho verbal noun should not be accompanied oy any adjuncts of 
the verb or participle, unless they be taken into composition ; as, " The 
hypocrite's hope is like ih^givvng-vp of the ghost." The following nhrase 
M flierefore inaccurate : *' For the more easily reading of large numoers." 
Yet if we say, " For reading lar<re numbers tlie mare easUi/f" the construc- 
tion is different, and not inaccurate. 

^OTB III.— tA participle should not be us^d \j\vet^ ^<^ VcSsoe 

9 
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ilive mood, the verbal noun, a common substantive, or a 
1 lirase equivalent, will better express the meaning. 

Ob8. 1. — ^Participles that have become nouns, may be used as snch with or 
without the article ; as, ipdWnq^ reading^ writing^ drawing. But we some- 
times find those which retain the government and the adjuncts of participles, 
used as nouns before or after verbs ; as, *'^Exc\Jting such disturbance^, is un- 
lawful." — " Kebellion is rising against government." This mongrel construc- 
tion is liable to ambiguity, and ougiit to be avoided. The infinitive mood, 
the verbal or some other noun, or a clause introduced by the conjunction 
that, will generaHv express the idea in a better manner ; as, ** Jl> excite such 
disturbances, — The exoiting of snoh disturbances, — 27ie excitation <2/^Buch dia- 
turbances,— or, 27uU one should excite such disturbances, is unlawful." 

Obs. 2. — After verbs signifying to persevere or to desist^ the partieiplo in 
ing, relating to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive con- 
nected to the verb ; as^ " So when they continued asking him." — John, viii. 
7. Here continued is intransitive, and asking relates to ihey, Greek, O-i il 
brtfitvov ipfOT<ov7ss airov. Latin, '* Cum ergo perseverarent interrogantesexun.^' 
•n.-^ . X A.t__ ^1-- /«-n •_„ *i i.:_:_i_ ^qq^ds to be Improperly 

— "I remember meeting 

to have met hxai,''^ Verbs 

do not govern participles. 

Obs. 3. — After verba of beginning, omitting, and avoiding, some writers 
employ the participle in English, tuouj^h the analogy of genend mmmcjr 
evidently requires in such cases the infinitive or a noun ; as, " It ia now 
above three years since he began printingJ*^ — Dr. AdamU ^'^ ^ Rom, An' 
iiguities. "He oxmtA giving oxi. account of them." — Tocke^sViv. of J^urle^j, 
Vol. i, p. 251. " He studied to avoid expressing himfielf too severely." — 
Murray 8 Gram., 6vo, Vol. i, p. 194. If these examples are good English^ (for 
the pomt is questionable,) tLo verbs are all intransitive, and the porUciplcs 
relate to the nominatives going before, as in tho text quoted in the preceaino^ 
observation. But Murray, not understanding this construction, or not ob^ 
serving what verbs admit of it, has very unskillfuUy Iwd it down as a rulo, 
that, "The participle with its adjuncts, may bo considered as a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition or ver^f^ whereaj 
he himself, on the preceding page, had adopted m>m Lowth a different doc- 
trine, and cautioned tho learner against treating words in ing, "as if they 
"tvere " * " ' - - - 





nouns \ 

Tlie term ^'•substantive 'phrase^'' is a solecism, invented merely to designato 
this anomalous construction. Copying Lowth again, he defines a phrase to 
be "two or more words rightly put together;" and whatsoever words are 
rightly put together, may be regularly parsed. But how can one indivisiblo 
word be made two different parts of speech at once f And is not this tho 
eituation of every transitive participle that is made either the sulgect or the 
ol^ect of a verb ? Adjuncts never alter either the nature or the construction 
of the words on which they depend ; and partici]3ial nouns always differ 
from participles in both. The former express a(;^io»«a«<A»i^/ tne latter 
attribute them to their agents or recipients. 

Note IV. — In the use of participles and of verbal nouns, tho 
leading word in sense, should always be made tho leading or 
governing word in tho construction. 

Obs. — A participle construed after tho nominative or tho objective case, is 
not equivalent to a verbal noun governing the possessive. There i« some- 
times a nice distinction to bo observed in the application of these two con- 
structions. For the leading word in sense should not be made the adjunct 
in construction. The following sentences exhibit a disregard to this prin- 
ciple, and aro both inaccurate : " He felt his strength^ declining." — " He was 
sensible of liis strength declining." In the former sentence tho noun Hrength 
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Bihoald be in the objectiTe case^ govemed hj/eU ; and in the latter, in the 
possessive, govemed by deeUnpng. 

Note V. — Participles, in general, however construed, should 
Itave a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, 
or passion. The following sentence is therefore faulty : " By 
giving way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests that 
trouble gives way to sin. It should be, " By giving viSLj to sin, 
we encounter trouble." 

Note VI. — ^The preterit of irregular verbs should not bo 
used for iho perfect participle: as, "A certificate tprote on 
parchment" — for, "A certificate written on parchment." This 
error should bo carefully avoided. 

Note VII. — Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thus, earnt^ snatcht, c/ieckt, snapt, mixt, tost, are erroneously 
written for earned, snatched, checked, snapped, mixed, tossed; 
and holden,/oughien, vroven, are now mostly superseded by held^ 
/oughty proved. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIY. — PARTICIPLES, 
UxampUs under Note 1. — Expunge Of. 
la forming of his sentences, he was very exact. 

[FoRHTTLB.— Not proper, because the preposition o^is used after the xvartictple formm 
incfy whose verb does not require it. But, according to Note 1st under Kule 14ih, 
•* ParUcipIes have the same government as the verbs from which they are derived ; 
the preposition o/J therefore, should not bo used after tho participle, when the verb 
does not require it.** Therefore, ij/'should be omitted ; thus, in formins his sentence^ 
lie was very exact] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of him. 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2. — Insert Of, 

Their consent was necessary for tho raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ill names. 
Tliat burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
My admitting the feet will not affect the argument 
Cain's killing his brother, originated in envy 

Under Note 3. — Change the Expression. 
Caesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had iie|8- 
laot^ taking with him. — Goldsmiths 
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It is dangerous playing with edge tools. 
I intend returning in a few days. 
Suffering needlessly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cowper, 
\ well remember telling you so. 
Doing good is a Christian's vocation. — H, More. 
Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to God. It is earnest- 
ly desiring to do his will, and not our own. — Id, 

Under Note 4. — The Leading Word. 

There is no harm in women knowing about these things. 
They did not give notice of the piipil leaving. 
The sun's darting his beams through my window, awoke no. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves, being 
covered with a delicate white powder. 

Under Note 5. — Reference of Participles, 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Being conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies, no man's blood is shed. 

By teaching the young, they are prepared for usefulness* 

Under Note 6. — Preterits for Participles, 

A nail well drove will support a great weight 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note 7. — Form of Participles, 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown. 

Like the lustre of diamonds sat in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

EULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs: as, **Any passion that habitually disoom- 
poses our temper, or unfits us for properly discharging 
thj duties of life, has most cerimnhj gained a very danger* 
ous ascendency." — Blair. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 
The adverbs yea and yea^ expressing a simple afiSrmation, and the adverbi 
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no and wry, expressing a simple negation, nre always independent. The^ 
generally answer a question, and are equivalent to a whole seiitence. Id it 
clear, that they ought to be called adverbs ? No, 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The word amen^ which is commonly called an adverb, is often used inde- 
pendently at the beginning or end of a declaration or prayer ; and is itself a 
prayer, meaning, eoletUSi* 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XV. 
Obs. 1. — On this rule Dr. Adwm remarks, "Adverbs sometimes likewisd 




Yesterday morning." But tliis doctrine is not well proved by such imper- 
fect phrases, nor can It ever be consistently admittea ; because it destroys 
the characteristic ditierence between an adjective and an adverb. 

Obs. 2. — Whenever any of those words which are commonly used adverb- 
ially, are made to relate airectly to nouns or pronouns, they must be reckoned 
adjectives^ and parsed by Kulo 4th; as, "The above* verbs.*' — Ih. Adam. 
«* God only:'—Mible. ^ " lie alone:'— Id, " Afar country."— /^i. "Ao wino, 
— No new thing,— -A^ {j^reater joy." — Id. "Nothing else,'''' — Blair, ^'"To- 
morrow noon." — Scott, " This beneath world." — SJuih. ** Calamity enough:^ 
—Tr. of Sallust. " My Jdi/ier way." 

Obs. 3. — When words of an adverbial character are used after the manner 
of nouns, they must bo parsed as nouns and not as adverbs: as, "The Son of 
God — was not yea and nay, but in him was yea." — .Bible, " For a ^reut 
while to come." — Id, * ' On this perJiaps^ this peradventure infamous for hes." 
— Young. "From tho cxtremest vpward ot'thir.c head." — Shak, "Prate of 
my whereabout:'* — Id, " An eternal now does always last." — CkmUy. " Dis- 
course requires an animated «<?." — Cowper, 

Obs. 4. — Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs vnderstood • as, " Tho former 
has written correctly : but the latter, elegantly.''^ " And, [/ 8ay\ trulyy if 
they had been mindiul of that country from whence they came out, they 
mi^ht have had opportunity to havo returned." — Ileb,^ xi, 15. 

Obs. 6. — To abbreviate expressions, and ^ivo them vivacitv, verbs of self- 
motion (as qo^ eomej rise^ get, (&c.) aro someUmes suppressed, being suggested 
to the niina by an emphatio adverb ; as, 

**1'11 "hence to London on a serioua matter." — ShaJcspeare, 
"rili«. VUin, Follow your triend's counsel, rlliw." — Id» 
**Away old man ; ffive me thy hand; away.^' — Id* 
** Would you youth and beauty stay. 

Love hath wingSj and will away?'' — "Waller, 
**Upi np, Glentarkinl rouse thee, hoi" — W. ScotL 

Obs. 6. — Most conjunctive adverbs relate to two verbs at tho same time, and 
t!ms connect the two clauses ; as, "And tho rest will I set in order wltsn I 
come." — 1 Cbr., xi, 84. Here when is an adverb of fhne, relating to the two 
verbs, wiU set. and come ; the meaning being, " And the rest wiU I set in ur Jur 
at the tima at which I come." 
• 

NOTES TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — ^Adverbs must bo placed in that position which 
TTiJ render the sentence tho most perspicuous and agreeable. 

♦ Murray and his copyists strongly condemn tliia use ot above, and wo do not con- 
tend for it; but, both bo and they, (as well as others,) havo repeatedly employed tho 
word in this manner: as, "The above construction.^'— Murray's Oram,^ 8vo, p. 149. 
"The oitfMiDfltanoes.*'— p. 202. "The above rule."— p. 270. '*Ia such, lQataA!Q«h«»> 
ths a69Mk**— p. 81 ** The atme m tho above.''^^, &\ 

17* 
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OB8.-^For the placing of adverbs, no definite general rale can be given. 
Hiose which relate to aojectives, immediately precede them : and those which 
belong to compound ver'bS) are commonly placed after tiie first auidliary. 

Note II. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives; nor 
should they be employed, when quality is to be expressed, and 
not manner: as, ''The soonest time;" — "Thine often infirm- 
ities ;" — " It seems strangel^^ All these are wrong. 

Note III. — Wilh a verb of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hither, thither, and whither, to here, there, and where, whidi 
are in common use, and perhaps allowable, though not so 
good ; a3, " Come hither Charles,"— or, " Come Aerc," 

Note IV. — ^To the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, tho 
preposition /rom is frequently (though not with strict propriety) 
prefixed. It is well to omit all needless words. 

Note V. — ^The adverb how should not be used before tho 
conjunction that, nor in stead of it; as, " Ho said how ho would 
go." Expunge how. Tliis is a vulgar error. 

Note VI. — ^Tho adverb no should not bo used with reference 
to a verb or o, participle. Such expressions as, " Tell me whether 
you will go or wo," arc therefore improper : no should be not; 
for "^o" is understood after it. 

Ob8. — No ifl Bometimes an adverb of degree ; and as ench it has this pecu- 
llarity, tiiat it can relate only to comparatives : as, "JVb more," — "A^ better," 
—"Aw greater^" — "Ab Booner." When this word is prefixed to a noun, it is 
clearly an adjective^ corresponding to the Latin nuuus; as, ^^JVo clouos, no 
vapours intervene." — D^er» 

Note VII. — A negation, in English, admits but one nega- 
tive word: as, "1 could not wait any longer," — ^not, "no 
longer." Double negatives are vulgar. 

Obs. 1. — The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens tho ne- 
gation ; as, ** No, no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, destroy 
the negation, and render the meaning affirmative: as, "Abrdid they noi 
perceive their evil plight." — Milton. That is, the^ aid perceive it. 

Obs. 2.— AW and never are directly opposite m sense, and yet they ore 
frequently confounded and misapplied even by respectable writers; as "Sel- 
dom, or never, can we expect," &c. — Blair^a Lectures, p. 805. "Seldom, or 
ever, did any one rise," &c. — Ibid,, p. 272. Here never is right, and ever is 
wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time, ever is preferablo 
to never, in sentences like the following : " Now let man reflect but never so 
little on himselfJ'^—Burlamagui, p. 29. " Which will not hearken to tho 
voice of charmers, charming never bo wisely." — Ps,, Iviii, 6. For the phrase 
ever so, (which ou^ht perhaps to bo written as one word,) is a very»common 
expression, denoting degree, however great or small ; as. " everso little" — 
^*everso wisely." And it seems to bo this, and not time, tliat is intended in 
the last two examples. 

Obs. 8. — By the customary (but faulty) omission of tho negative before but, 
that conjunction has acc^uired the adverbial sense of only ; and it may, when 
used with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the text, " He hath 
not grieved me but in part," [2 Cor., ii, 5,] might drop the negative, and 
Still convey the same meaning : " He nath grieved mo but in part." 

" Eeason itself, but gives it edge and power." — Pop^ 
'*Born but to ale, and reasoning but to err." — IsU 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XV. — ADVERBS. 
Examples under Note 1. — Tlie Placing of Adverbs, 
We were received kindly. 

[FoRRTUT-B.— Not proper, because the adverb kindly is not !n the most snltablo 
place. But, according to Note Ist under Rule 15th, "Adverbs must be placed in that 
position which will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable." Th j 
sentence will be improved by placing kindly beibre received; thus, We were kindly 
received.] 

The work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Not only he found her l)usy, but pleased and happy even. 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjectives. 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet fe^ls very smoothly. 

Under Note 3. — Here for Hither^ ttc* 

Bring him here to me. 

1 shall go there again in a few days. 

Where are they all riding in so great haste ? 

Under Note 4. — From Hence^ dtc. 

From hence it appears that the statement is incorrect. 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds ? 

Under Note 5. — The Adverb How. 

You see how that not many are required. 

I kneyr how that they had heard of his misfortunes. 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under Note C. — The Adverb No. 

Know now, whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
Whether he is in fault or no, I cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 7. — Double Negatives. 

I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no way to 
be oompared with this. 
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Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise* 
I did not like neither his temper nor his principles. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences: as, 
" Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; for 
we are brethren." — Gen., xiii, 8. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

The conjunction tTiat Bometimes serves merely to introdnce a senteooe 
wliich is made the Babject of a verb ; as, ^^That mind is not mister, ij> cer- 
tain." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two corresponding* conjunctions occur, in their usual order, the for- 
mer should be T)ar8ed as referrmg to the latter, which is more properly the 
connecting wora ; as, ^^ Neither sun nor stars in many days appeared." — AcU, 
xxvii, 20. 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

Miker, corresponding to or, and neUherj corresponding to nor or not, are 
Bometimes (ransposcd, so as to repeat the disjunction or negation at the end 
of the sentence ; ae, " Where then was their capacity of standing, or his 
either r^ — Barclay, "It is not dangerous Ttci^Acr." — ^olingbroke, "ilo is 
very tall, but not too tall neither^ — Spectator, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVI. 

Ob8. 1. — Conjunctions that connQQi partusular toordSj generallyjoin similar 
parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Tnose which 
connect sentences or clauses^ commonly unite one to an other, either as an ad- 
ditional affirmation, or as a condition, r cause, or an end. They are placed 
between the terms which they connect, except there is a transposition, and 
then they stand before the dependent term. 

Obs. 2. — Two or three conjunctions sometimes come together; as, 

" What rests, but that the mortal sentence pass I" — Jfilton, 




Obs. 4. — The conjunction as often unites words that are in apposition / as, 
" He offered Mmself t&o.iourneyman,'''' [See Obs, 5, Rule xx.l So, likewise, 
when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before it, by Rule 
xxi ; as, '•''Johnson soon after engaged «« usher in a school." — Murray, *^JTe 
was employed as usher. ^"^ This also is a virtual apposition. If after the verb 
" engaaecf'' we supply himself, usher becomes objective, and is in apposition 
with the pronoun. 

Obs. 6. — As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun; as. "Avoid 
such flw ar^ vicious." *'But to as many aw received him," <fix}. "He then 
read the conditions asfoUnw.'''* ^ Herea^ represents a noun, and is the subject 
of a verb. [See Tooke^s Diversions of Purley.'] But when a clause, or sen- 
tence, is the antecedent, it is better to consider as a conjunction, and to sup- 
ply the pronoun it ; as, " lie is angry, as [it] appears by this letter." 

Obs. 6. — The conjunction that is frequently understood ; as, 
"Thou wamst me [ihatl I have done amiss." — Scott, 

Obs. 7.— After than or <k expressing a comparison, there is osuaUy an el- 
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lipsis of some word or words. The construction of the words employed may 
be known by supplying the ellipsis; as, "She is younger than 1" [arn], — 
** He does nothing who endeavours to do more than [wliat] is allowed to 
humanity." — Johfison. •* My punishment is greater than [what] I can bear." 
— £ible. 




NOTES TO RULE XVI. 

Note I. — When two terms connected refer jointly to a third, 
tliey must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense 
and in form. Thus : in stead of, " It always has, and always 
will be laudable," say, " It always has been, and it always will 
be laudable.'* 

Note II. — ^The disjunctive conjunction lesl or but, should not 
be employed where the copulative that, would be more proper : 
as, " I feared ihat I should be deserted ;" not, " lest I should 
be deserted." . 

Note III. — After eke^ other, rather, and all comparatives, iho 
latter term of comparison should^ be introduced by the con- 
junction than: as, "Can there bo any other than thisi" — 
Harris. "Is not the life more than meat?" — Bible, 

Note IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to each other ; and care should be taken, 
to give them their right place in the sentence. 

1. Though — yet; as, ^^ Though he were dead, yet shall he 
live." — John, xi, 25. 

2. Whether-— or ; as, ^^ Whether there be few or many.'* 

3. Either — or ; as, "He was either ashamed or afrad.*' 

4. Neither — nor; as, "John the Baptist came neiUier eating 
bread nor drinking wine." — Luke, vii, 33. 

6. Both — and; as, " I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians." — Rom,, i, 14. 

C. Such — as ; as, "An assembly such as earth saw never." 
— Cowper, 

7. Such — that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence: as, "My health is such that 1 cannot go." 

8. As — as; with an adjective or an rdverb, to express 
equality : as, "The peasant is as gay as he." — Cotcper. 

9. As — so ; with two verbs, to express equality or propor- 
tion : as, "-4« two are to four, so are six to twelve." 

10. So — as; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, " How can you descend to a thing 
80 base as falsehood 1" 

11. So — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
as, " No lamb was e'er «o mild as he." — Langhome, 

12. So — as; with an infinitive following, to express a con- 
sequence : as, " These difficulties were so great as to discourage 
Idm." 

9* 
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13. So^-that ; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequeiico : us, '* He was so much injured, ^t he could not 
walk.** 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVL — CONJUNCnONS. 

Examples under Note 1. — Two Terms with One. 

The first proposal was essentially different and inferior to the 
second. 

[For.!*uLK.— Tf ot proper, bceau pe the preposition to, li need with Joint rofereneo to 
tho two a<Ucctives different and infetHor^ which require different prepositions. Bat, 
acconling to Note 1st unilur Rule ICtli, ** When two terms connected refer Jointly to a 
thinl, they must be a<lapto(l to it and to each other, both In sense and In form." Tho 
sentence may bo corrected thus; Tho first proposal was essentially dilferent/KM» tlm 
second, and inferior to it.] 

Ho has maJo alterations and additions to the work. 
He is more bold, but not so wise, as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and 

heard in tho clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to tho 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Bo more anxiou? to acquire knowledge than of showing it 
The court of chancery frequently mitirjates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. 

Undsr Note 2. — Lest or But for Hiat, 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened. 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you ? 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not but our joint hands, 
Will keep from wilderness. — Milton, 

Under Note 3. — Prefer Than. 
It wai no otncr but his own father. 
Have you no other proof except this ? 
I expected something more besides this. 
He no sooner retires but his heart burns with devotion. 
Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 

Under Note 4 — Of Correspondents. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

lie would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them are 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. 
Send me such articles only,, that are adapted to this market. 
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As far OS I am ablo to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial but they deserve correction. 

It will improve neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The one is equally deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 

Do yon think this is so good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought. 

None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 

There W2^ no man so sanguine who did not apprehend somo 

ill consequence. 
I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it. 
The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 

So still he sat as those who wait 

Till judgment speak the doom of fate. — ScotL 

RULE XVn.— HlEPOSmONS. 

PrepositioTis show the relations of things: as, "IIo 
cameyrom Eome to Paris, in the company of many em- 
inent men, and passed vnth them throwjh many cities." 
^—AnaleciiG Magazine, 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 
The prepoBition to, 'beforo an abstract infinitive, and at the hea<l of a pbraso 

.1.-1 1^ *1 Ui__^ _i? U 1 *--_ 1-.^ ^ .. j.gjj^ 




I ever- 
jeduoea to poverty, id a great affliction." 

EXCEPTION' SECOND. 

The preposition^'^, "vrben it introduces its object before an inflnilive, an I 
llhe whole phrase wlnado the subject of a verb, has properly no antecedent 
term of relation; as, "i^ us to learn to die, is the great ousmess of life." — 
♦'Nevertheless, /or me to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you." — "/br 
an old man to oq reduced to poverty, is a very great affliction." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVH. 

Obs. I.— In parsinff any ordmar jpreposUiony the learner Bhonld name ths 
two Umu of the retation, and apply the foregoing rule. The principle is 
simple and etymologlcil, yet not the less important as a rule of syntax. 
Among tolerable writers, the prepositions exhibit more errors than any other 
eanal number of words. This is probably owing to the careless manner in 
woieh they are usually slurred over in parsing. 

Ofis. 2. — ^If the learner bo at any loss to discover the two terms of relation, 
let him ask and answer two ^uestiona ; first, with the interrogative what bo- 
fore the preposition, to find the antecedent ; and then, with the same pro- 
noun after tne preposition, to find the subsequent term. These questions 
answered according to the sense, will always give the true terms. If ono 
term is obvious, find the other in this way .• as, " Day unto day uttereth 
n)eech, and night unto night showeth knowleogo.'* — Paal, What unto day t 
Am, '^ITtterem unto day:'' TF^^ unto night! Ajis, '''^Showeth unto nigW'* 
T:> parse rightly is to understand rightly; aad what iS well esprosaod, it u 
» ahamo to misandcrstaad or uislutorpret* 
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Ob8. 8. — When a preposition beffina or ends a sentence or danse, the tenns 
of relation are transposed ; as, " To a studious man. action is a reli^J'^^ 
Murgh, ^''ScUnce they [the ladies] do not pretend to." — Id» ** Until 1 have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of." — Oen*, xxviii, 15. 

Obs. 4. — Tiio former or antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jcctive, aproiiouii, a verb, a participle, or an adverb: the latter or subsequeiA 
term may be a noun, a i)ronoun, a pronominal adjective, an infinitive verb, 
or an imperfect or proporl'cct participle. The word governed by the prepo- 
sition, is always the subsequent term, however placed. 

Uiw. 5. — Both the terms 
of them vfiay be understood 
o»*n^ J FROM the least to the _ 

it would entirelv defeat the'purpose."— ^to?r. 2. 7^" tettJer—" Opinions 
and ceremonies [irAicA] .they would die foe." — Locke, " In [<JI«iw] who ob- 
tain defence, or who defend." — Pope, 

Obs. C— The only proper exceptions to the foregoine mle, are those which 
arc inserted above, unless the abstract infinitive usea as a predicate is also 
to be excepted ; as, ** To reason right, is to submit." — Pope. But here meet 
if not all grammarians would say, the verb w, is the antecedent or governing 
term. The relation, however, is not such as when we say. " He is to eul^ 
mit ;" but, perhaps, to insist on a diflferent mode of parsing tnese two infini- 
tives, woula be a needless refinement. In relation to tne infinitive. Dr. 
Adam remarks, that the preposition to is often taken dbsohiiely ; as, " To con- 
fess the truth." — " lb proceed." But the assertion is not entirely true; nor 
are his examples appropriate : for what he and man;^ other crammarians call 
the infinitive absolute^ evidently depends on somethmg vn£ersi<>od: and tiie 
preposition is surely in no instance independent of what follows it, and is 
therefore never entirely absolute. Prepositions are not to be supposed to 
have no antecedent tvm, merely because they stand at the head of a sen- 
tence which is made the subject of a verb ; for the sentence itself often con- 
tains that term, as in the foUowincf example : "/« whiit way mind acts upon 
matter, is unknown." Here in snows tne relation between acts on^uay; 
because it is Bujrcrostcd, that mind acts ix some tcai/,''^ 

OiJs. 7. — The preposition (as its namo implies) precedes the word v/luch it- 
governs. But, ui poetry, the preposition is sometimes placed after its object; 
as, 

*' "Wild Carron's lonely woods among. ^^ — LangTwrne, 

Obs. 8. — In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or an in- 
terrojurativo pronoun, is often sepanited from its object, and connttcted whh 
the other tenn of relation; as, ^''Whom did he spcuk^/" But it is more 
dignified, arul in genend more graceful, to place the preposition before tlie 
pronoun ; as, ^^ To whom did he speak?" 

Ocs. 9. — Two prepositions sometimes come together; as, *' Lambeth is 
over against Westminster-abbey." — Murray. 

*' And. from before the lustre of her face." — Thomaon, 
*' Blows imlOiQVf from between his shrivel'd lips. — Oowper, 

These slionl.l he written as compounds, and taken together in parsing ; for 
if we par.<c them separately, we must either call the first an adverb, or sup- 
pose some very awkward ellipsis. 

Obs. 10. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference to 
the same noun : as, " lie boasted of and contended/r)r, tbe privilege." This 
construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law style. It is 
better to say, *' Ho boasted of the privileore, and contended for it." 

Obs. 11.— The proposition info^ expresses a relation produced by motion or 
change ; and i/?., the same relation, without reference to motion : hence, **lo 
walk into the crarden," and, *'to walk in the garden," are very different. 

Obs. 12. — Between or betwixt is used in reference to two things or parties:* 
amonq or amidnt, in reforenee to a greater number, or to something by which 
an otiicr may be sun'oundcd ; as, 

r Thou pen'l Ilium betioixt a smile nnd tear." — Bz/ron-. 
*' The liost betiveen the mountain and the shore." — Jd, 
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■% 
'* To meditate amcmgst decay, and stand 
A rain amidst ruins/' — Id, 

NOTES TO RULE XVII. 

Note I. — ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agree- 
ably to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to 
express the relations intended. 

Note II. — ^An ellipsis or omission of prepositions is inclc- 
mt, except in those phrases in which long and general ur.o 
IS sanctioned it. In the following sentence, of is needed. 

" I will not flatter you, 

That all I see in you is worthy love.'*'* — Shah 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER P.ULE XVII. — PREP0SITI0N3. 
Examples under Note 1. — Choice of Prepositions. 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 



[FoRMiTLE. — ^Not proper, because the relation between derogation and understand- 
%g is not correctly expressed by the preposition to. But, according to Note 1st un- 
derRule 17th, '* Prepositions must be chosen and employed agreeably to tho usage 



ing is not correctly expressed by the preposition to. But, according to Note 1st un- 
derRule 17th, '* Prepositions must be chosen and employed agreeably to tho usage 
and idiom of the language, so as rightly to express the relations intended." This rela- 



tion would be better expressed "bjfrom; thus, Hersobriety is no derogation//*(»m liar 
nnderstaoding.] 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 
This affair did not fall into his cognizance 
He was accused for betraying his trust. 
There was no Water, and he died for thirst. 
I have no occasion of his services. 
You may safely confide on him. 
I entertain no prejudice to him. 
You may rely in what I tell you. 
/^ Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 
This remark is founded in truth. 
After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end* 
I will tell you a story very different to that. 
Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. — - 
Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust, 
I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 
They are gone in the meadow. 
Let this be divided between the three. 
The shells were broken in pieces. 
The deception has passed among every ona — 
They never quarrel among each other. 
Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 
Let us go above stairs. 
1 was at London, when this happened. 
We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walL 
Tlus originated from mistake. 

13 
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The Bridewell is situated to the west of the Citj-Hall, and it 
has no communication to the other buildings, 

I am disappointed of the work ; it is very inferior from what 
I expected. 

Under Note 2. — Omission cf Prepositions. 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dry den. 
They cannot but be unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shait have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus, 

RULE XVm.— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction: as, "0/ 
let not thy heart despise me." — Johnson, 

OBSERVATIONS ON" RULE XVEff. 

Obs. 1. — To this rule there ore properly no exceptions, T!iotigh interjoo- 
tions are sometimes uttered in close connexion witn other wordjf., yet^ bem^ 
mere signs of passion and feeling, they cannot have any strict grammaticiu 
relation, or dependence according to the sense. Being destitato alike of re- 
lation, tigreement, and government, they mast be used independeutly, if 
used at all. 

Obs. 2. — The interjection is common to many laogaages, and is fto- 

auently prefixed to nouns or pronouns put absolute by direct address ; as*. 
Arise, Lord; Gody lift up thine hand."— PwrZww, x, 12. "(? ye of 
little faith !" — Mat.., vi, 30. The Latin and Greek grammarians, therefore, 
made this interjection the sign of the vocative case; which iff the sazuo as tho 
nominative put absolute by address in BngUsh, 

Obs. 8. — ** Interjections m English have no government." — LowtJi. When 
a word not in the nominative absolute, follows an interjection, as part of on 
imperfect exclamation, its construction depends on something understood ; 
as, " Ah wie/"— that is, " Ah 1 pity me."—" Alas/or them !"— that is, ** Alas I 
I si(/?i for them." — *' O/^r that warning voice !" — that is, " O ! how I long for 
that warning^ voice I" — ' ! that tliey were wise I" — that is, ** O ! how Lwish 
that they were wise !" luch expressions, however, lose much of their viva- 
city, when the ellipsis is supplied. 

Obs. 4. — Interjections may oe placed before or after a simple sentence, and 
sometimes between its parts ; but they are seldom allowed to interrupt tho 
connexion of words closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an inter- 
jection is faulty, and directly contradicted by his example : " O virtue ! how 
amiable thou art I" 



CHAPTER III.— GOYERmiENT. 

Government has respect only to nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
participles, and prepositions; the other five parts of 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 
words, may be either nouns, pronouns, verbs, participle^ 
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or prepositions; the words governed are either nonna, 
pronouns, verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner 
must remember that the rules of government are not to 
be applied to the governing words, but to those which 
are governed; and which, for the sake of brevity, are 
often technically named after the particular form or mod- 
ification assumed ; as, possessives, objectives^ same cases, in- 
finitives, gerundives. Taken in tnis way, none of tho 
following rules can have any exceptions. 

Obs. — ^The Arrangement of words, (which is treated of in tne observntions 
on the rules of construction,) is an important part of Fyiitax, in which not 
only the beauty but the propriety of language is intimately concenied, nnd 
to wliich particular attention should therefore be paid in composition. £ut 
it is to be remembered, that tho mere collocation of words in a sentence 
never affects the method of parsing them ; on the contrary, the same words, 
however placed, are always to be parsed in precisely the same way, so long 
as thev^ expre:«s precisely tho same meaning. In order to show that we have 
parsed any part of an inverted or difficult sentence rightly, we iire at liberty 
to declare tlie meaning bjjr any arrangement which will make the construc- 
tion more obvious, provided we retain both the ^ense and all the words un-| 
altered ; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the text and to mal\e a 
mockery of parsing. Grammar rightly learned, enables one to understand 
both the sense and the construction of whatsoever is rightly written ; und he 
who reads what he does not understand, reads to little purpose. With great 
indignity to the muse:*, several pretenders to grammar nave foolishly taugl.t, 
that, "in parsing poetry, in order to come at the meaning of the author, the 
learner will And it necessary to transpose his lani^uago.'^ — Kirkharn's (^r.yp, 
166. See also Merchant^ WUcoXy Hmly and others, to the same effect. To 
what purpose can he transpose a sentence, who does not first see what it 
means, and how to explain or parse it as it stands ? 

EULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed; a?, 

" Tlieirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 

*' Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome^s glories shine." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIX. 

Obs. 1. — Every possessive is governed by some noun expressed or under- 
Btood, except sucn as (without the possessive sign) are put in cppoi>ition 
with others so governed ; and for every po^^essive termination there must 
be a separate governing word. The possessive sign may and must be omit- 
ted in certain cases ; but it is never omitted by ellipsis^ as Murray errone- 
ously teaches. The four lines of Note 2d below, are sufficient to show, in 
every instance, when it must be used, and when omitteil ; but Murray^ after 
88 many octavo pages on the point, still leaves it undetermined. If a pnerson 
knows what he means to say, let him express it according to the note, and 
he shall not err. 

0b8. 2. — ^The possessive case generally comes immediately b^ore the gov-' 
emiug noun ; as, " All nature's difference keeps all natvre's peace." — Pope. 
**Laay ! be thine [i. e. thy walk] the Christianas walk."— C%« Observers &it 
lo tbl» general priueiple tbere are 0ome exceptigxia ; «tf^ 
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1. When an adjective intervenes; os, "jF7ora'« earliest <ine228."—ifiZ&m. 
«* Of WiW€ laat night'a lecture.'"— Spectator, 

2. When the poi^eession is affirmed or denied; as, "The book is muM, 
and not JohrCs,^^ But hero the governing noun may he supplied in its proper 
place ; and, in some such sentence.^*, it must bCy else a pronoun will be tho 
only povcrning word : as, " Ye are Cnrist's [disdples], and Christ is God'b" 
[son]. — St. Paul, 

8. When the case occurs without the sign ; as. " In her "brother Absalom'a 
house.'' — B'J/U, ^^ David and Jonathan's frienaship." — ^^Adam and Eve's 
morning hymn."— />r. Ash. ** Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, is the' Lord's thy Ood,'*'* — Deut.., x, 14. 

Ous. 8. — Where the governing noun cannot be easily mistalien, it is oftca 
omitted by ellipsis ; as, " At the alderman's" rhouse}— " A book of my bro- 
ther's" [books]— '"'• A suDJect of tho emperor's'' [subjects']. This is the trua 
explanation of all Murray* 8 *' double genitives ;^* lor tho first noun, being 
partitive, naturally suggests a plurality of the same kind. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive form are in any wf.y 
connected, they usually refer to things individually different, but of tho sama 
name ; an J, wnen such is the meaning, the governing noun is understood 
wherever the sign is added without it : as, 

" From Stiles's pocket into Nokes^s*^ [pocket']. — S. Butler, 
" Add Nature Sy CustonCs^ ReawrCs^ russion's strife." — Pope. 

Cos. 5. — The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to thatpart of a com- 
pound name, which is, of itself, in tlie objective cose ; as, " The eaptain-of- 
the-guard's house." — BUjIc. " Tho Bard^/'Lo7nond*s lay is done." — Hogg. 
*>0f tlie Ohildren-of-IsraeVs half thou shalt take one portion."— ATwm., xxid. 
SO. Such compounds ouprht always to bo written with hyphens, and parsed 
together as possessices governed in the usual way. The words cannot oe (ex- 
plained separately. 

Obs. 6. — In tho following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly addcl 
to a distinct adjective: *'Iu Henry tho Eighth'' s time." — Walker'' s Key^ In- 
trod. p. 11. Better, "In the time of Henry the Eighth." But, in the fol- 
lowing line, the adjective elegantly takes tho sign ; because there is an ellip' 
sis of both nouns : 

" The rich man's joys increase, tho poor's decay." — GotdsmOh, 

Obs. 7. — ^To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the s is sometimes 




-Pope. But the elision should be sparingly 
dalged. It is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, Hicks'' Ibi 
Jllcks^Sf — Barries' for Barneses. 

Obs. 8. — Whatever word or term gives rise to tho direct relation of prop- 
erty, and is rightly mado to govern the possessive case, must be a noun — 
must be the name of some substance, quality, state, or action. When there- 
fore other parts of BiMjech assume this relation, they .become nouns ; as, 
" As^ainst the day or my burying.'''*— John^ xii, 7. *' Of my whereabout,^''—' 
Shak. *' The very head and front oimy offending P — Id, 

Ob3.9. — Some grammarians say, that a participle may govern the possess- 
ive oose before it, and yet retain the government and adjuncts of a partici- 
ple; as, " We &ho properly say, * This will be the effect of ihn pupifs con^ 
posing frequently.' " — Murray'' s Grami, " What can be tho reason of tho 
ctfmmUtee's having delayed this business ?" — Murray's Key, This coustruo- 
tion '\% faulty y because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
anil produces a hybridous class between tne participle and the noun; "but 
thi^," says Lowth^ "is inconsistent; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also unnecessary,, because the same 
idea may be otherwise expressed more elegantly ; as, *' This will be the effect^ 
\f the pupil compose frequently." — " Why have the committee delayed this busir* 
ness ?" 

H0TB9 TO BULK XIX. 

. Note I. — ^In the use of the possessive case, its appropriate 
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form should be observed : thus, write merCs^ hers^ its, ours, 
yours, theirs; and not, mens\ her^s, ifs, our^s, your^s, their^s. 

Note II. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
by conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and such only, as immedi- 
ately precede the governing noun, expressed or understood ; 
ns, " John and Miza^s teacher is a man of more learning than 
Jameses or Andrew's^'' — " For David my servant^ s sake." — 
Bible. "Lost in lov^s and friendship's smile." — Scott 

Note III. — ^The relation of property may also be expressed 
by the preposition of and the objective : as, " The will of man;'^ 
fi>r, '• Tnans will." Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable; 
and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetition of 
cither. 

Note IV. — ^A noun governing the possessive plural, should 
not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. Thus : say, 
"We have changed our mind,' if only one purpose or opinion 
is meant. 

Ob8. — A nonn taken figuratively may be singular, when the literal mean- 
ing would require the plural: such expressions as, " their ^(zc«," — "their 
neck,^^ — "their handy^^ — "their head,'''' — "their heart,^'' — "our mozt^," — 
"our ^i/«," — are frequent in the Scriptures, and are not improper. 

Note V. — ^The possessive case should not be prefixed to a 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. The 
lollowing phrase is therefore wrong : " Adopted by the Goths 
in their pronouncing the Greek." — Walker'* s Key, p. 17. Ex- 
punge their, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 
Examples under Note l^The Possessive Form, 
Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

[FoRMULE. — ^Not proper, because the noun ancestors, •which Is intended for tho pos- 
sessive plural, has not the appropiiaie form of that case. But, according to Note 1st 
nnder Kale 19th, '• In tue use of tho possessive case, its appropriato form shonld bo 
observed.'" An apostrophe is required after ancestors; thus, Thy ancestors'' virtuo 
is not thine.'*] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

The privilege is not their's, any more than it is your's. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had gr&ce for others sins, but nono iot \\\^\t^ « 

18* 
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Under Note 2. — Possessives Connected, 

There is but little difference between the Earth and Venus's 

diameter. 
This hat is John, or James's. 
The store is opposite to Morris's and Company's. 
J'his palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet'3. 
This was the Apostle's Paul's advice. 
Were Cain's occu nation and Abel the samef 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same? 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the samel 
Were Cain and Abel's parents the same 1 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the same 1 
Was Cain's and Abel's father there ? 
Were Cain's and Abel's parents there 1 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under Note 3. — Choice 0/ Forms. 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
of the city of New York. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns with Possessives Plural, 

Their healths perhaps may be pretty well secured. — Loeke. 

We all have talents committed to our charges. 

For your sakes forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 

We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 

The pious cheerfully submit to their lots. 

Fools think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Possessives with Participles. 

I rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle? 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks, for their quickly relieving ua. 

RULE XX.— OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
perfect nftrt.iciples, govern the objective case; as "I 
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found her assisting himJ^ — '* Having finished the work^ I 
Babmit it " 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XX. 

Obs. 1. — Every objective is governed by pomo verh or participle, according 
to this Kule, or by ^omQ preposition, accordiu}^ to Kulo 22d ; except such a.^ 
are put in apposition with others according to Rule 8d, or after an infinitive 
or participle according to Kulo 21st; as, "Like him of Guiii, Goluith.'''' — 
*'They took him to be wac." 

Obs. 2. — The objective case generally follows the governing word : but 
when it is emphatic, it often precedes the nominative ; as, "Jlfo he restored 
to mine office, and Mm he hanged." — Gen.^ xli, 13. '•''Home he had not." — 
Thmnson, " This point they have gained." In poetry it is sometimes placed 
between the nominative and the verb: as, " His daring foe securely liim de- 
fied." — MiUan, *' The broom its yellow leaf hath shed." — Lanqhome, A 
relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the head of its 
clause, and of course it nrecedes the verb which governs it ; as, " 1 am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest.^ — Acts, " Whom will the meeting appoint V 

Obs. 3. — All active-transitive verba havo some noun or pronoun for their 
object. Though verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pendent clause, forming a part of the logical predicate ; yet these terms, bcin^ 
commonly introduced by a connecting pa rticle ^ do not constitute such an ot^ 
ject as is contemplated m our definition of a transitive verb. If, in the sen- 
tence, "Boys love to I>lay," the verb is transitive, as several grammarians 
affirm ; why not also in "Boys like to play," " ^js delight to play," " Boys 
teem to play," *' Boys cease to play," and the like I The construction is pre- 
cisely the same. It must, however, bo confessed, that some verbs which 
thus take the infinitive after them, cannot otherwise bo intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — ^The word that, which is often employed to introduce a clause, j^, 
by some granmiAriuis, considered as a pronoun, representing the claubo 
which follows it. And their opinion seems to be warranted both by tho 
origin and the general import of the particle. But in conformity to general 
custom, and to nis own views of tl:o practical purposes of grammatical anal- 
ysis, the author has ranked it with the conjuuctions. And he thinks it 
better, to call those verbs intransitive, which are followed by that and a de- 
pendent clause, than to supply tho very frequent ellipses which the other 
explanation supposes. To explain it as a conjunction, connecting an- active- 
transitive verb and its object, (as several respectable grammarians do,) appears 
to involve some inconsistency. , 

Obs. 6. — Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two objectives in 
apposition: as, "Thy saints proclaim thee Hngy — Gowper, "Tne Author 
of my being formed me man. — Murray. "And God called WiQJirmxim^nt 
Heaven^ — Bihle. And, in such a construction, the direct object is somo- 
limcs placed before the verb : as, " And Simon ne sumamed Peter." — Marh^ 
iii, 15. 

Obs. C. — When a vero is followed oy two words in the objective case, 
which are neither in api)osition nor connected by a conjunction, one of them 
is governed by a preposition understood; as, " I paid [to] him the money." 
—"They offered \\o\me a seat.'''* — " He asked [of] them the questUmJ*^ — " I 
yielded, and unlockM [to] her all my heart.'''* — Milton. 

Obs. 7. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the preposi- 
tion is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative; as, "^ waa 
paid the money ^'* in stead of, "77^6 m/oney was paid [to] Aim.'' 

NOTES TO RULE XX. 

Note I. — Those verbs and participles wlyeh require an ob^ 
ject, should not be used intransitively; as, "Sheajfecte ^itv^ 
,] in oxdier to ingratiate \herielf\ -witii y ovu^^ ««'''' \^irS!L'* 
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allow of it." Kxpunge of that allow maty govern the pronoun 
it. 

Note II. — Those verbs and participles which do not admit 
an oLjeet, should not be used transitively ; as, " The planters 
(/row cotton." Say raise, or cultivate, 

Ob8. — Some verbs will povern a kindred nonn, or its prononii, bnt no 
ctlier ; iid, " He liced a virtuous ^(/Js." — ** Hear, 1 pray you, tbia dreamidkh 
1 /lave dreamedy — Geiu, xxxvii, 6. 

Note III. — The passive verb should always take for its sub- 
ject the direct object of the active-transitive verb from which 
it is derived ; as, [Active) " They denied mo this privilege.''— 
(Passive,) " This privilege was denied me," — not, "/was denied 
this privilege." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XX — OBJECTIVES. 
She I shall more readily forgive. 

[FoKMFLE. — Not : per, because tho prononn ^e is in the nominative case, and is 
used as the object of tliC active-transitive verb shall Jbrifk>e. But according to Kule 
20th, '* Active-transitive verbs, and ^heir imperfect and preperfect participles, govern 
the objective case."— Therefore, she should be her; thus, Mer I shall more readJIly 
forgive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and I to accompany hinu 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who should I meet but my old friend ! 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court fivours, is safe. 

They that honour me I will honour. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Required, 

The ambitious arc always seeking to aggrandize. ^ - 
1 must premise \Vith three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflections. 
False accusation cannot diminish from real merit. 
His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2. — False Transitives. 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 
We endeavoured to agree the parties. 
Being weary, he sat him down. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
subject 
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Under Note 3. — Passive Verbs, 

They were refused the benefit of their recantation. 
Believers are not promised temporal riches. 
We were shown several beautiful pictures. 
But, unfortunately, I was denied the favour. 
You were paid a high compliment. 
I have never been asked the question. 

RULE XXI.— SAME CASES. • 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the same thing: as, "5e re- 
turned ^ friend^ who came 2^foer — Pope, " The child was 
named Johny — "/^ could not be heP 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXI, 

0b8. 1. — The verbs described in this rule do not, like active-tranBitive 
verbs, reqaire a regimen, or caso after them ; but their finite tenses ma^ be 
followed by a nominative, and their infinitives and participles by a nomina- 
tive or an objective, explanatory of a noun or pronoun which precedes them. 
And as these cases belong after the verb or participle, they may in a certain 
sense be said to be governed by it. But the rule is perhaps more properly a 
rule of agreement ; the word which follows the verb or participle, may be 
said to form a simple concord with that which precedes it, as if ihe two were 
in apposition, [See Kule 3d.] 

Obs. 2. — In this rule the terms after and before refer tather to the order of 
the sense and construction, than to the placing of the words. The proper 
subject of tiie verb is the nominative to it, or before it, by Rule 2d ; and the 
other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, by Kule 21st. In gen- 
eral, however, the proper subject precedes the verb, and the other word/c/^ 
lows it, agreeably to the literal sense of the rule. But when the proper sub- 
ject is placed after the verb, as in the nine instances specified under Bule 
2d, the explanatory nominative, is commonly introduced still later ; as, " But 
be thov an example of the believers." — 1 Tlm,^ iv, 12. 

Obs. 3.— In interrogative sentences, the terms are usxially transposed, o^ 
both are placed after tne verb ; as, 

** Whence, and what art thm, execrable shape?" — MiUon, 
** Art thou that traitor angel f art thou he f'' — Idem. 

Obs. 4. — ^In a declarative sentence, there may be a rhetorical or poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, " 1 was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to 
tiie lume." — Job^ xxix, 15. 

" Far other scene is Thraspnene novr,'''*— Byron, 




Blair. " I could not guess who it should be." — Addison. And they are 



sometimes placed in t&is manner bv hyperbatony or transposition ; as, *^ Yet 
JEfe U is." — Young, " No contemptible orator he was." — Dr. Blair. 

0b8. 6. — As infinitives and participles have no nominatives of their own, 
such as are not transitive in themselves, may take different cases after them ; 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner 
insst oareftiUy observe what preceding word denotes the saioj^ i^i«a\x <^t 
thing. Ibis word }>^Dg oiten remote and BometAme& \m.d<^{C«Xx)^^^<^^«7' 



verb too*, is in Ibc objective case, and dues not agree with tlie pronoun it, which be- 
longs before it as the nominative; both words referring to tho same tiling. But, ac- 
cording to Rule 2l8t, "Active-intransitive, passive, and nenter verbs, and their par- 
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IB the onl J clew to the construction. Examples : '* Who then can hear the 
thought of beinff an outcast from his presence?" — Addison, "/cannot help 
being so passionate an ddmi/rer as I am." — Steele', " To recommend what tha 
soberer part of mankind Jook upon to ^ a trifle,'^'' — Id, ^^Ji would be a ro- 
mantic madness^ for a man to be a lord in his closet" — Id. " To. affect to be 
n lord in one's closet, would he a romantic madnesB.'^'' In this last sentence, 
Ird is in the objective after toht} and madness^ in the nominative after uxmAt 
le. 

FALSE SYNTAX UXOER RULE XXI, — SAME CASES.* 

We did not know that it was him, 

[FoRMULK. — 'Soi proper, because the pronoun Mm, which belongs after the neuter 

duei 

u 

ticipie^ taice the same case after as before them, when both- words refer to ttie eamo 
thing." Therefore, him should be he; thus, We did not kno>i^ that it was he.} 

We thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if f were him. 

It could not have been her. 

It is not mo, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be I. 

It was thought to be him. 

If it had been her, she would have told us. 

We know it to be they. 

AVhom do you think it is? 

Who do you suppose it to be ? 

We did not know whom they were. 

Thou art him whom they described. 

Impossible ! it can't be me. 

Whom did he think you were? 

Whom say ye that I am ? 

RULE XXII.— OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions govern tbc Objective case: as, 
** Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in Jier^ 
Wilh liko 2^ciTticipationJ^ — Akenside, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXII. 

Oijs. 1. — Most of the prepositions may take the imperfect panicip^ for their 
object; and eoii.e, the prepeH^ect^ or pluperfect: as, ^''On, opening the trial, 
they accused him of having (Mfraudea them,^^ — "A guick wit, a nice judge- 
ment, (fee, could not raise this man a^ve being received only upon the foot 
of contri^utmq to iniTth. and divenion,^^ —Steele. And the preposition to is 
often followed by an infinitive. But, as prepositions, when they introduce 
declinable words, or words that have cases, always provern the otgectifte, there 
are properly w-o exceptions to the foregoinj^ rule. — Let not the learner suppose, 
that infinitives or participles, when they are governed by prepositions, are 
therefore in the objective case ; for case is no attribute of either of them. They 
are governed (uparUeiplea or as infiniUves^ and not as cases. The mere ta& 
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of goireminent la so far fVom creating the modification governed, that it 
nftcessariiy presnpposea it to exist. 

Obs. 2. — rrepositions are sometimes eUipticaUy constmed with adjectives ; 
as, in vain, in secret, aijirst, on Jiwh / i, e., in a vain manner, in secret places, 
at the first time, on hi^n places. Such phrases imply time, place, degree, or 
manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In porsiiig, the learner may supply 
the ellipsis. 

Obs. 3. — In a few instances prepositions precede adverbs ; as, aC once, from 
above, for ever. These sliouid be united, and parsed as adverbs, or else t'.'o 
adverb must be parsed as a noun, according to observation 3d on Rule 15tli. 

Obs. 4. — When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs or ad- 

generally suppressed : as. 
" sixty miles on that day.'' 
feet." In parsing, sup- 
ply the ellipsis; or else you must take the time or measure adverbiaUy, tia 
relating to the verb or adjective qualified by it. Such expressions as, *' A 
boar^ of six feet long," — " A boy of twelve years old," are wrong. Strike 
out of; or say, *^ A.board of six feet in length,''''—'^*' A Doy of twelve years of 
ager 

Obs. 5. — After the adjectives like, near, and nigh, the preposition to or t/«- 
to is often understood ; as, "It is like \to or unto] silver." — AUen, *'Ho\Tr 
like the former 1" — Dryderu ^'■Near yonder copse." — Goldsmith. ^^Sigh this 
recess." — Garth. As similarity and proximity are relations, and not qual- 
ities, it might seem proper to call like, near, and nigh, prepositions ; and 
eome grammarians have so classed the last two. Dr. Johnson seems to bo 
inconsistent in calling near a preposition in the phrase, "«S> near thy heart,'* 
and an adjective, in the phrase, " Being near their master !" We have not 
placed them witn the prepositions for /owr reasons : (1.) Because they are 
sometimes compared .'{2.) because they sometimes have adverbs evidently 
relating to Uiem , (3.) Because the preposition <o or «»to is sometimes ex- 
pressed after them ; and, (4.) Because the words which usuaUy stand for 
them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. Like, when it expresses 
similarity of manner, and near and nigh, when they express proximity of 
degree, are adverbs. 




mgtome." — Ueattie, " lo rcign 
MiUon. " This is life indeed, life ivorth preserving." — Addison. It is not 
ca.sy to determine to what part of speech ivorth here belongs. ^ Dr. Johnson 
calls it an adje(^ive. but says nothing of the object after it, which some sup- 
pose to be governed by of understood. In this supposition, it is gratuitously 
assumed, that worth is equivalent to worthy, after which ^should be ex- 
pressed; as, "Whatsoever is t^or^Avr/'their love, is worth their anger." — 
jJenham, But, as worth appears to have no certain characteristic of an ad- 
jective, some call it a noun, and suppose a double ellipsis ; as, " The book is 
[of the J worth [of] a dollar." This is still less satisfactory; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no good reason why toorth is 
not a j>r^position, governing the noun or participle. If an adverb precede 
fcorth, it may as well be referred to the foregoing verb, as when it occurs 
before any other preposition. 

Obs. 7. — Both Dr. Johnson and Dome Tooke, (who never aereed if thoy 
could help it,) nnite in saying that worth, in the phrases, "Wo tvorth tlio 
man," — " Wo toorth the day^" &c., is from the imperative of the Saxon verb 
vrythan or weorthan, to be; i. e., " Wo be [to] the man." or, " Wo betide the 
man," «fec And the latter afiirms, that, as by is from the imperative of beon, 
to be, so with (though admitted to be sometimes from tvithan, to join) is often 
no other than this same imperative verb wyrth or toorth : if so, the words by, 
withy and worth, were originally synonymous, and should now be referred to 
one and tne same class. The dative case, or oblique obiect, which they g.ov- 
emed as Saxon verbs, becomes theur proper object, wnen taken as jEn^liah 
^prepositions ; and in this also they appear to be alike. 
■ -ifca. 8.^ After verba cf giving, procuring^ and eom^ otbcta,t\i«t^\a''asM"!^^ 
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an ellipsis of ^ or for before the objective of the person ; ob, " Give \to\ liim 
water to drink."—*' Buy [for] me a knife." So in the exclamation, " Wo 
id me /" — ^meaning, " Wo is to me I" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXII. OBJECTIVES. 

It rests -with thou and me to decide. 

[FoRirtTLE. — Not proper, because the pronoun thou is In the nomlnativo case, aixl 
1* governed by the i)reposition with. J Jut, according to Eule 22(1, " Preporitions 
govern the objective cose.'* Therefore, thou should be thee; thos, It rests with thM 
and me to decide.] 

Let that remain a secret between you and I. 

I lent the book to some one, I know not who 

Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 

From he that is needy, turn not away. 

We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 

Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 

I bestow my favours on whosoever I will. 

RULE XXIII.— INFINraVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb; "I desire to 
LurnJ'^ — I)r, Aclam. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXIH, 

Obs. 1.— No word is more variously explained by grammarians, tiian this 
vrord to, which is prefixed to the verb in the iufiuitive mood. Joknsofiy 
Walker y Scott^ Todcty and other lexicographers, call it au adverb; but, in ex- 
plaining its use, they Bay it denotes certain relatUmSj which it is not the ofiica 
or* an adverb, to express. [See J(/kiMorC Dictionarj/j 4to.] Lowthy Murray^ 
Webster, Ooar. Gonuy, and others, call it a preposition : and some of these 
ascribe it to the gocernment of the verb, and others do not, Ixnoth says, 
"The preposition to placed before HiQ yQth, makes the infinitive mooa." 
Skinner, in his Canunes Etymologici, calls it an equivocal article. Home Tooke. 
who shows that most of our conjunctions and prepositions may be traced 
buck to ancient crbs and nouns, says that to has the same origin as do, and 
he seems to consider it an auxiliary verb. Many are content to call it & pre- 
fix, VI. particle, a sign of the infinitive, &c., without telling us why or how it is 
BO, or to wJiat part of speech it belongs. If it be apart of the innnitive, it is a 
verb, and must be classed with the auxiliaries, JJr. Ash placed it among the 
auxiliaries ; but ho says, the auxiliaries " seem to have the nature of «</- 
verbs.'''* Wo have given in the preceding rule that explanation which we 
consider to bo the most correct and the most simple. "WTio first {>un»ed tho 
infinitive in this manner we know not: tho doctrine is found in several 
English grammars, one of which, written oy a classical teacher^ was publishci 
in London in 171)6.— See Coar''s Grammar, 12mo, p. 263. 

Obs. 2.— Most English grammarians have considered the word &> as a part 
of the infinitive ; and, like the teachers of Latin, have referred the govern- 
ment of tills mct)d to a preceding verb. But the rule which they jpve is 
partial, and often inapplicable ; and their exceptions to it are numeroos and 
puzzling. They teach that at least half the different parts of 8peech/i<«ffueAi- 
ty govern the infinitive : if so, there should be a distinct rule for each ; for 
why should tho government of one part of speech be made an exception to 
that of an other ? and, if this be done, with resj)ect to the infinitive, why ncA 
a]so with respect to tho objective case ? In all instances to which their rah 
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18 applicable, the role here given amoants to the same thing; and it obvint&i 
the necessity for their numeroas exceptions, and tlie embarrassment arising 
Ax>m other constructions of the infinitive not noticed in them. 

Obs. 3. — The infinitive thus admits a simpler solution in English, than in 
most other languages. In French, the infinitive, though frequently placed 
in immediate dependence oq an other verb, ma^ also be croverned by seven.! 
different prepositions, (as «, de, pour, sans, apres,) accorcling to the sense* 
la S]9anuai and Italian, the construction is similar. In Latin and Greet, the 
infinitive is, for the most part, dependent on au other verb^ But, according 
to the grammars, it may stand for a noun in all the six oases; and many 
have cilled it an indedinalle noun. See the Port-Ruyal Latin and Greek 
Qranunara ; in which several peculiar constructions of the infinitive, are re- 
ferred to the government of & preposition. 

Obs. 4. — Though the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to some finite 
verb, yet it may be joined to almost all the other ports of speech, or to aa 
other infinitive ; as, 

1. To a noun ; as, " Ho had leave to go^ 

2. To an adjective; as, "Wo were anxious to see you." 
8. To A pronoun: as, ** I discovered him tobesL scholar.'* 
4. To a verb in the infinitive ; as, "7b cease to do evil." 

6. To Q. participle; as, *•'' Endeavouring to escape, he fell." 
6. To an adverb; as, " She is old enough to go to school.' 




Young, 

Obs. 5. — The infinitive is the mere verb, without i^ifirmatlou ; and, in 
some respect, resembles a noun. It may stund for — 

1. A subject; as, "7b steal is sinful." 

2. A predicate; as, " To enjoy is to obei/y — Pope, 

do it." — Edgeworth. 




6, A coming event; as, " A structure soon tofaJV^—Cowper, 

1- A term qf comparison ; as, " He was so much affected as to weepV 

Obs. 6. — Anciently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded hyfor as well 
as ^; as, " I went up to Jerusalem /(9r to worship."— -4cte, xxiv, 11. " What 
went ye out/or to see?" — Luke^ vii, 26. 

■" Learn skilfullie how 

Each grain y<?r to laie by itsell on a mow." — Tusser, 

Modem usage rejects the former preposition. 




Obs. 8. — The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infinitive is a part, being 
introduced apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some other 
word, is put ahsolute, or left unconnected, by pleonasm ; as, 

"7b be, or not to be;— thai is the question." — Shakspeare, 

Obs. 9. — The infinitive of the verb be, is often understood ; as, ** I suppose 
it [ft> d«] necessary." [See Obs. 2d on Rule xxiv.J 

Obs. ICT.— The infinitive usually /o^^o2£« the word on which it depends ; 
but this order is sometimes reversed ; as, 

"7b catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand."— T^owwon, 

* "La prSposition, est an mot Indeclinable, place devant les noms. les pronoms, et 
his9erhs8,(\VL'e\\e regit. — The preposition is an indeclinable word placed before ln> 
noium, pronouns, and verhs^ M-hich it flovems.'*' — Perriyi's Grammar, v. 152 

••Every verb placed immediateiy after an other verb, or after a preposition, ought 
to be put in the infindtive* because it is then th^ regimen ot tb^ vQtV> ox 'v^x«'\^(ysi)i6i^'ii 
vhicti pvModeB.*^— (?ra«7i. dtfs Gram, pttr GircuU J}a Fm}MF« v< "^^ 

10 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXHT, — ^ENFINinVES. 
Ought these things be tolerated ? 

[FoBHULB.— Not proper, because the Infinitiyo he tolerated^ fs not preceded by die 
preposition to. But, according to Rule 28d, **The preposition to firovems the tnflnltiv«» 
mood, and commonly connects it to a finite yerb/^ Therefore^ w should be inserted; 
thus, Ought these tmngs to be tolerated?] 

Please excuse my son's absence. 
Cause every man go out from me* 
Forbid them enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it move 1 
Allow others discover your merit. 
He was seen go in at that gate. 
Permit me pass this way, 

RULE XXIV.— INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, hid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, needy 
see, and their participles, usually tate the Infinitive after 
them, without the preposition TO : as, " If he bade thee 
depart, how darest thou stay ?^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXTV. 

Ob8. 1. — The preposition is almost always employed after the passive form 
of these verbs, and in some instances ajfter the active : as, '•^ He was heard to 
say." — " I cannot see to do it." — '* What would dare to molest him who 
might call, on every side, to thousands enriched by his bounty T' — Dr, John,' 
son. 

Obs. 2. — The auxiliary he of the passive infinitive is also suppressed, after 
feel^ hear, make, and see ; as, "I heard the letter r^ok/,"— not, ^^ he read, 

Obs. 8. — A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
foregoing rule, sometimes have the infinitive after them without ^; such as, 
hehotd, find, have, help, mark, observe, and other equivalents of see. Example : 
"Certiiinly it is heaven upon eartb, to have a man^s mind m(we in charity, 
rtsi in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth." — Ld, Bacon. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXIV. — ^INFINITIVES. 

They need not to call upon her. 

[FoRinrL*.— Not proper, because the prepositioTi to i<» inserted before call, which 
follows the active verb need. But, according to Rule 24th, "The active verbs Ind^ 
dare^feel^ hear, let, make, need, see, and their participles, usually take the inflnlttve 
after them, without the preposition to.^^ Tburcfore, to should be ooiitted; thus, They 
need not call upon hei.] 

1 felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the subject. 

Bid the hoys to come in immediately. 

I dare to say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise to be made 

"We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A good reader wijl make himself to be distinctly hQar<L 
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RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A nonn or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomi- 
native, "when its case depends on no other word: as, **fie 
failing^ who shall meet success ?" — " Yovlv fathers, where 
are they? and the prophets^ do they live forever?" — . 
Zech,, i, 5. 

• " Tliis said, he form'd thee, Adam! thee, man I 
Dust of the ground!" — Milton, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXV. 

0b9. 1. — In parsing the nominative absolute, tell how it is put so, whether 
"with a participle^ hy direct address^ by pleonasm^ or by exclamation : for a 
noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, under the followiug 
four circumstances: 

1. When, vnth a participle j it is used to express a cause, or a concomitant 
£ict; as, 

"7%<w loohing on^ 

Shame to be overcome or overreachM, 
Would utmost vigor raise." — Milton. 

2. When, hy direct address, it is put in the second person, and set off from 
the verb by a comma ; as, " At length, Seged, reflect and be wise." — Dr. 
Johnson. 

^ 8. When, iy pleonasm, it is introduced abruptly for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, ^^He that is in the city^ famine and pestilence shall devour him." ^^Gady 
a troop shall overcome him." — Gen., xlix, 19. "The Tiorth and the souihj 
thou bast created them." — Psalms, Ixxxix, 12. [See the figure Pleonasm, in 
PAST w.l 

4. When, iy mere exclamation, it is used without address, and without 
other words expressed or implied to give it construction ; as, 

"Oh I deep enchaating prelude to repose. 
The daton of bliss, the ttoUigM of our woes 1" — Campbell. 

Obb. 2. — ^The nominative put absolute, vnih a participle, is equivalent to a 
dependent clause, commencing' with w?ien, while, if, si/ice^ or because- as, " I 
bemg a child,'^ — equal to, " When I was a child." 

Obs. 8. — The participle being is often understood after nouns or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such. 

Whether be thinks too little or too much." — Pope. 

Ops. 4. — All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, according 
to Kule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them. 
according to Rule 3a : as, " This is the stone which was set at nought or 
pou buHaers,^'* — Acts. 

"Peace 1 minion, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers-on,'''' — Author, 

Obs. 5. — ^Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always in the third per- 
son ; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have no 
determinable construclion ; as, " O M« depth of the nches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God." — Rom>,, xi, 83. 

Obs. 6. — ^Tne case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and ab- 
breviiHted aayines, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on some- 
tMoattndmtiooa ; and, when their construction can be satisfactorily explained 
ootbe piindple of ellipsis^ thev are not put absolute. The fol lowing examples 
may perhapB oe resolved in ttiis manner, though the expre$^svov\% -^xVV W'^ 
ameh ofttifiir vivaoity : ^^ A horse/ a hone/ my HngdoiH lot o. \i<csnbi^'^^ 
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S^al, "Bieam upon heaps,'' — ^'Stin for plrin," — " An ^ Ibran eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,^- ''iMi^ aOer day/'— '< World without end."— ^*A& 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 
Ilim having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[FoKurix. — ^Not proper, becaoae the pronoan kim^ whose case depends on no other 
word, is in the objective case. Bat, accordins to Bale 2!yth, ** A noon or a pronoun 
Is pat absolute in the nominative, when its case depends on no other word. There- 
fore. Aim aboald he he; thu^s He having ended his diaooone, the assembly dtfpeiacU.] 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! — Murray^ 

" Thee too ! Brutus, my son !" cried Csesar overcome. 

But him, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Her quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding fears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

RULE XXVI.-- SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb iu 
tbe Subjunctive present; and a lifeife supposition with 
indefinite time, by a verb in tbe Subjunctive imperfec; : 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood: as, "If tho\i forsake him, he will 
cast tliee oflf forever." — " If it were not so, I would havo 
told you." — "If thou wentj nothing would be gained." — 
" Though he is poor, he is contented." 

NOTES TO RULE XXVI. 

Note I. — ^In connecting words that express time, the order 
and fitness of time should be observed. Thus : in stead of^ 
'•I have seen him last week,^'' say, "I saw him Utst week ;'" and 
in stead of, '• I saw him this week^'* say, " I have seen him this 
weekJ^ 

Note II. — Verbs of commanding, desiring, expecting^ hoping, 
intending, permitting, and some others, in all their te^es, refer 
to actions or events, relatively present or future : oiR|y|hould 
therefore say, " 1 hoped you would come^"* — ^not, " vnyuu^^ve 
come /' and, " I intended to do it," — ^not, '* to have done it j? 
&c. 

Note III. — ^ * 'ons that are at all times equally true 
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or false, should geDerally be expressed in the present tense ; 
as, " He seenied hardly to know, that two and two make four," 
— ^not, '* mader 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXVI. — MOODS. 
Under the First Clause of Rule 26. — Future Contingencies, 
lie will- not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoRMiTLB.— Not proper, because the verb repents, which is used to express a future 
conlingcncy, is in the indicative mood. But, according to the first clause of Knie 26tht 
'•A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive i)resent'* 
Therefore, r6p«nto, should be repen£; thus, lie will not be pardoned, unless ho repeivt, 

lie will maintain his cause, though he loses his estate, 

They will fine thee, unless thou offerest an excuse, 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

Let him take heed lest he falls. 

On condition that he comes, I consent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou castest me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utterest folly. 

• Under the Second Clause of Rule 26. — Mere Suppositions. 
And so would I, if I was he. / 

P^'oionrLB.— Not proper, because the verb tcfm^ which is used to express a mere sup- 
position, with indefinite time, is in the indicative mood. But, according to the second 
clause of Rule 26th, '*A mere supposition, with indefinite time, is best expressed by a 
verb in the subjunctive Imperfect.*' Therefore was should bo toere; thus, And so 
would I, if I were he.] 

If I was to write, ho would not regard it. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou sheddest thy blood in the cause, it would but 

prove thee sincerely a fool. 
If thou loyedst him, there would be more evidence of it, 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 
If love wad never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. _^- 

If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 
O that there was yet a day to redress thy wrongs I 
Though thou wast huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Under the Last Clause of Rule 26. — Assumed Facts. 
If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

[FosmrUL-^Not proper, because the verb knoWy which Is used to express a condl- 
ti^ml e tr e n m sf nee assumed as a fiict, is in the subjunctive mood. But, according to 
tile last daOM of Rule 26th, '* A conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
tbo indtestlre mood.^ Therefore, know should bo knows; thus, If Lio /vHOioftttv&Ni^.^^ 
hk does aoi nead a ^de.] 
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Though he seem to be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he think as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove ? — Blair. 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered. 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1. — Words of Time. 

The work htis been finished last week. 

He was out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 

I should be much obliged to him if he will attend to it 

1 will pay the vows which my lips haveTittered when I was in 

trouble. 
1 have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to his 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name's sake 

hast laboured, and hast not fainted. — Rev.^ ii, 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

Under Note 2. — Relative Tenses. 

We expected that he would have arrived last night. 

Our friends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

Under Note 3. — Permanent Propositions, 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produced thirst. 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was it own reward. 

PKOMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF PALSE SYNTAX. 

LESSON I. 

[It is here expected that the learner will ascertain for himself the proper form of 
correcting each example, according to the particular Rule or Note under whteh it ba- 
longs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty 

giveth them understanding. 
My people doth not consider. 
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1 have never heard who they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

1 am as weil as when you was here. 

That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to he the 
supermtendent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to he counted upon a few fin- 
gers, hut his follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must mdeed he confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder. 

There was more persons than one engaged in this affair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need for great merit. 

A wise man avoids the showing any ex^lence in trifles. 

The most important and first female quality is sweetness of 
temper. 

We choose rather lead than follow. ' 

Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 

He must fear many, who many fear.' 

Every one partake of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 

Was there no difference, there would be no choice. 

1 had rather have been informed. 

Must thee return this evening ? 

Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be she. 

Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly an useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 
, * It is no more but 'ustice,' quoth the farmer. 

LESSON n. 

Great improvements has been made. 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

The account of these transactions were incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment are great gain. 

The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

There are one or more of them yet in confinement. 

They have diose the wisest part. 

He spent his whole life in doing of good. 

Thej know scarcely that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 

Miodii^to itself doth back recoil. 

This oonstruction sounds rather harshly. 

What is the cause of the leaves curling 1 
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Was it thco, that made the noise ? 

f jet thy flfK-k clothe upon the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge is granted onto theeu 

Tlis conduct was surprising strange. 

lliis woman taught my brother iod I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you con perform. 

We shall sell them in the state they now arei. 

We may add this observation, however. 

This came in fashion when I was young. 

1 did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We have used every mean in our power continually. 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — JUicah, T, 11. 

Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

LEsso:i m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 
with impunity, are knowledge enough for some folks. 

Every leaf and every twig teem with lifc. 

1 was rejoiced at this intelligence. 

At this stage of advancement, there is little difficulty in the 
pupiFs understanding the passive and neuter verbj. 

1 was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 

Which of all these patterns is the prettier? 

lliey which despise instruction shall not be wise, 

I'oth thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest. 

A idle soul shall suffer hunger. 

The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 

1 and my cousin are requested to attend. 

Can only say that such is my belief; 

This is difTerent from the conscience being made to feeL 

Here is ground for their leaving the world with peace. 

Where are you all running so fast? 

A man is the noblest work of creation. 

Of all other crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 

The tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized. 

From hence 1 conclude they are in error. 

The girls' books are neater than the boys. 

I intended to have transcribed it. 

Shall a character made up of the very -worst passions, pass 
under the name of a gentleman ? 

Khoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 

What is latitude and longitude ? 

Cicero was more eloquent than any Roman. 

Who dares apologize tl>r i^izarro '{ — who io but aaotbcr nan^ 
Ibr rapacity 1 
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LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or no. 

Af^r the most straitest sect, I lived a Pharisee. 

We have no more but five loaves and two fishes. 

I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But I'll cast a crumb to thee. — Langhorne. 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

1 have never seen no other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures which we 
have lost. 

Dost thou know them boys 1 

This is a part of my uncle's Other's estate. 

Many people never learn to speak correct. 

Some people are rash, and others timid : those apprehend too 
much, these too little. 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute^ to Caesar or no 1 

It was not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 

I no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the short- 
ness of it. 

Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 

They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert 
themselves to serve you. 

I do not recollect ever having paid it. 

The stoics taught that all crimes were equal. 

Every one of these theories are now exploded. 

Either of these four will answer. 

There is no situation where he would be happy. 

The boy. has been detected in stealing, that you thought so 
clever. 

I will meet thee there if thee please. 

He is not so sick, but what he can lauglu 

These clothes does not fit me. 

The audience wa& all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst fall ! — Milton. 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the room 1 
His &ther's and mother's consent was asked. 
^yhom is he supposed to be 1 
He is an old venerable man. 
It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 
It is to the learner only, and he that is in dou\>l, \\v^X. >^v^ ««ar 
matanoe is recommendod. 
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There are not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there are not only correctness, but el^ance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment whiA a 

noble mind desires. 
The year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went 
Was it thee, that spoke to me ? 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests, 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth thcpi that 

fear him. — Faalms, ciii, 13. 
The circumstances of this case, is different. 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise ! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he hive 

lost no time. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take them by force from among them. — Acls^ xxiii, 10. 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is lefl us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Skakspeare. 



CEAPTER IV.— GENERAL ITEMS. 

The following comprehensive canon for the correction 
of all sorts of nondescript errors in syntax, a few gene- 
ral observations on the foregoing code gf instructions, 
some examples of false syntax to be corrected by the 
General Rule, and a series of parsing lessons, illustrative 
of the Exceptions and Observations previously present- 
ed, constitute the present chapter. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and 
adaptation of all the words should be carefully observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent construction 
should be preserved throughout. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 

Ob8. 1. — In proportion as the rules of Syntax are made few and general, 
tbev most be either vague or liable to exceptions. The number of the prin- 
cipfes which deserve to be placed in the rales, is not fixed by any obvious 
distinction ; hence the diversity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
ferent grammarians. In this matter a middle course seems to be best. We 
have therefore taken the parts of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the general principles of relation, agreement, and government, in twenty-six 
leadvng Jiules, Of these rules, eigM (namely, the Ist, the 4th, the 14th, the 
15th, the 16th, the 17th, the 18th, and the 19th,) are used only in parsing: 
ttoo (namely, the 13th and the 26tn,) are necessarv only for the correction of 
false si/rUax ; the remaining sixUen answer the aoublc purpose of parsing 
and correction. The locations, of which there are twenty-six^ belong to 
ten different rules. The JVoteSy of which there are eighty seven^ are subordin- 
ate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The ObservcUions, of 
which there are about t^DO hundred^ ai'e chiefly designed to explain the ar« 
rangement of words, and whatever is difficult or peculiar in construction. 

Obs. 2. — The General Rvle of Syntax^ bein^ designed to meet every possi- 
ble form of error in construction, necessarily mcluoes all the particular rules 
and notes. It is too broad to convey very deflnite instruction, and ou^ht 
notto be applied where a special rule or note is applicable. A few examp^s, 
not properly coming under any other head, will serve to show its use and 
application: such examples are given in the false syntax below. 

Obs. 8. — In the foregoing pages, the principles of syntax or construction^ 
are supposed to be pretty fully developed ; but there may be in composition 
many errors of such a nature that no rule of grammar can show tohat should 
he stlbstUuted. The greater the inaccuracy, the more difficult the correction ; 
because the sentence may require a change throughout. Thus, the follow- 
ing definition, though very short, is a fourfold solecism : ^'-^/umber is the 
eonsideration of an object, as one or morey — Murray, This sentence, though 
written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty others, cannot be cor- 
xected but by changing every word in it : but this will of course destroy its 
identity, and form an other sentence, not an amendment. It is unfortunate for 
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meanmg must be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is discov- 
ered, particular improprieties can never be detected and proved. The sen- 
tence above is one which we cannot correct ; but we can say of it— first, that 
number in grammar never can be defined, because unity and plurality have 
no common property — secondly, that number is not consideration, m any 
sense of the word — thirdly, that an object is known to be one object, by mere 
intuition, and not by consideration — andy fourthly, that he who considers an 
object as more than one, misconceives it 1 11 1 

Obs. 4. — In the fimt eighteen rules, wo have given the syntax of all the 
parts of speech in regard to relation and agreement. And, by placing the 
rules in the order of tne parts of speech, we hope to have relieved the pupil 
from aU difficulty in recollecting the numbers by which they are distin- 
guished ; for, in the exercise of parsing, it is verv unportant that the Rules 
be distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Kielation and agreement 
have been, taken together, because they coula not properly be separated. 
One word may relate to an other and not agree with it; but there is never 
any necessary agreement between words that Lave not a rdation, or a depend- 
ence on each other according to the sense. 

Obs. 6. — The English language having few inflections, has also few con- 
cords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and participles, which in many 
other languasres a^ee with their nouns in crender, number, and case, have 
usually in Englisn, no modifications in which they can agree with their 
noons. Lowth says, " The adjective in English, having no variation of gen- 
der and number, cannot but agree with the substantive in these respects." 
What then is the agreement of words ? Can it be any thm^ ^\&^ \}as5i Ski^ 
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i=jr» =1 r^isre d=.jcj viK «frw or &r«2i2c, except in Bomeqiu]- 

or aecfec' V -csi b«u3c«» «> ck& of t&cm ! Yet hovcAcn hsve if«m3 

icchen. w v«^ lA ZrMftt^terocscB tu»! To give <hm nrtOMS ovt of 

xaa&T : - tf ^ K g- £ai nsKxet €ciHr to the third Dcnoift »»«yi«' of the pro- 



KT^jM. i*. tU Jtr—Jf^s^mf^ ^i^" -'rt^. i!fe«, JBmm, JfttA &^ 



enr«iiiir to t£«!>« Mae i*ial>ttatxkj -^Gender » ib JiaHmctMu of aovai^ irith 
rec»ri~to sex:" hkL, *-Fr«Kw flMjtf Mmp& «frw with Uieir anteoedeots, 
««^ the ixvzs f-jT vhikSi ther s*UMi. £a feMcr.*^ Sov, not one of these 
three ferr i wii MbenLiiM can p^ul^j be leooodied with either of the 



FALSE SYNTAX UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 
If 1 can contiibate to toot and mv country *s glory. — Goldsmith. 



[FocanuL— Not proper, Itecxs* tiw fmwnsk jwi w bas sot a dear and lefolar eon* 
■tzTKCkm. Bat. according to tLe General Ka!e of Sjiitax, " In the formation of sen* 
tencta. the coonstencj mod ariapcatioB of all tbe wards afaooU be carefUDr observed; 
and a regular, ckar. and corrMpoodent coastmctioa shoaM be preserred throo^ut'* 
The eeDience haTine a doabie meanins. mar be corrected in tva wara: thus, If I 
can cootrfbate to tm'r coontrj's glorr — or. If I can eootiibate to yoor ^017 and that 
of 1x17 ooontxy.] 

Is there, then, more than one tme religion? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoj- 
ment. — Goldsmith, 

Bain is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, is a natural 
indication of corporeal want. — CardelL 

There is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. — Id. 

Adopting the doctrine which he had been taught. — Id. 

This library exceeded half a million volumes. — Id, 

The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. — Id. 

Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. — Id^ 

To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 

The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 

lie may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, con- 
sequently, entitled to the reward. 

The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be- 
fore the gate. — Acis^ x, 17. 

Give no more trouble than you can possibly help. 

The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance 
in some respects favourable to freedom of the pen. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things. — Goldsmith. 

It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 
least, may not acquire. 

Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos- 
thenes, as ho had most of the leadmg men in Greece. — 
Ooldsmith. 
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The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides wheeled 
about and halted, with the river on their backs. — Id. 

Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 
our wants ; and riches, upon enjoying our superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cowper. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 

The first from hope, the last from vacancy. — Byron. 

Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine. 

By aught than Eomaus liome should thus be laid ? — Id. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND PAESTNG. 

SENTENCES OF PECULIAR OR IRREGULAR CONSTRUCTION. 

The examples here given^ with the subjoined references and anno^ 
iaiionSy are designed to illustrate, and exercise tlie pupil in^ 
the various Observations, Exceptions, and Notes . under the 
Sections upon Analysis, and the Mules of Syntax. The 
Praxis is the same as in the preceding Syntactical Exercises^ 

I. PROSE. 

The philosopher, tho saint, or the hero— the wise, the good, 
or the great man — very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which^ a proper educaliou might have disinterred and 
brought to light. — Addison. 

Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed upon 
the earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but^ for a moment? — Job, xx., 4, 5. 

Wherefore ye needs^ must bo subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience'^ sake. — Rom,, xiii., 5. 

For now I see through a glass darkly ; but then, face to 
face^ : now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as 
also I am known. — 1 Cor., xiii., 12. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, ^ An eye for an eye^ 
and a tooth for a tooth^^\ — Matt., v., 37. 

Every man should let his man-servant, and every man his 
maid-servant, being a Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go free ; that 

■—■--■ ■- ■ ■■» ■ ■■■■■■ ■ - - — — - ■ - ■*'■■- ^ 

• Note v.. Rule V. 

I' Obs. 8, Note VI I. , Rule XV. ; and Obs. 2, page 11^ 
e AAyerb. Contraction of need is. 
d Oba. r. Bale XIX. 

* AdycTbial phrase, idiomatic ; or Independent nhTfW», obnoXuU. \^ 
J^xpJanatorjr clause, predicate being understood. Oba. ^, TLv\\o "XX^T , 

20 
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none should serve himself of them, to wifSf of a Jew 
brother. — Jer,, xxxiv., 9. 

The beautiful forest in which "we were encamped, abonnded 
in bee-trees ; that is to 8ay\ trees in the decayed tronks of 
which, wild bees had established their hives. — Irving, 

And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him\ * Who art thou V And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, * L am not the 
Christ' And they asked him, * What then ? Art thou EliasT 
and he saith, * I am not.* — * Art thou that prophet ?' and he 
answered, * No.'^^ — Jokriy i., 19. 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given 
c^ a task, not as an amusement. — Goldsmith, 

Time we ought to consider as^ a sacred trust committed to 
lis by God, of which we are now the depositories, and [of 
which] we are to render an account at the last"^. — Blair. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as thos^ 
imposed upon us by law. — Goldsmith. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets, — Id. 

Lysippus is told that his banker asks a debt cf forty pounds ^ 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it, without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands 
as a favor what the former requires as a debt. — Id. 

The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, like"^ a man liberal and wealthy. 
He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern^ that 
they were no common guests, and spread his table with magni- 
ficence. — Dr. Johnson. 

The year before, he had so used the matter, that, what^ by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. — Knolles. 

We exhorted them to trust in God,^ and to love one an 
other^. — J. Campbell. 

With all due respect for the calculations of men of science, / 

fS An infinitive used as a conjunction. 

l> A clause used as a conjunction. 

t Verbs of askiof; and teaching and some others are followed hj two objects, one a 
person, the other a thing ; here, hini^ and the following object clause. Bee Obs. # 
and 7, Rule XX. 

k Exception 1, Rule XY. 

1 Obs, 7, page 102. 

"> Infinitive phrase, used as an adjective attribnte. 

«» Subject of are understood. Obs. 7, Rule XVI. 

« Obs. 7, Rule XX. This clause is a modification of the ^edicate. 

P An adjective followed by to understood. Obs. ft, Rule^XXII. 

q To discern with its adjunct clause, modifies enough. , 

' Obs. 19, Rule V. 

' Ohs, 6, Huh XX, 
' Ol/s. 9, Rale HI. 
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cannot but remember^ that when most confident, they have 
sometimes erred. 

I could not do a better thing than to commendy this habit to 
my brethren as one closely connected with their own personal 
piety, and their usefulness in the world. — A, Barnes, 

It is a good practical rule to keep one's reading well propor- 
tioned^ in the two great divisions, prose and poetry. — H, Reid. 

For a prince to be reduced by villany to my distressful cir- 
cumstances^, is calamity enough. — Sallust, 

Who knows buty that God, who made the world, may cause 
that giant Despair may die. — Bunyan, 

What can bo more strange than, that an ounce weight should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few bars 
of thin iron ?* 

This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institu- 
tions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; oui-s to enjoyy 
ours to preserve, ours to transmit^, — Webster, 

The knowledge of why they so exist^, must be the last act 
of favor which time and toil will bestow. — Rush, 

To do what is right, with unperverted faculties, is ten timeffi 
easier than to undo what is wrong. — Porter, 

And he charged them that they should tell no man^ ; but 
the more he charged them, so much the^ more a great deal^ 
they published it. — Mark, vii., 36. 

For in that he himself hath suffered being temptedS, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted. — Hebrews, xi., 18. 

It is not to inflate national vanity, nor to swell a light and 
empty feeling of self-importance; but it is, that we may judge 
justly of our situation and of our duties^, that I earnestly 
urge this consideration of our position and our character 
among the nations of the eartU^, — Webster, 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 



« Eememher is here infinitive and the object of "but^ a preposition equivalent to 
except; can auxiliary to do understood. 

V To commend with its adjuncts, subject of a verb understood. Obs. 7, Buie XYI. 

V Indirect attribute. Obs. 6, page 102. 

> Subject infinitive clause. Obs. 2, page 187. Exception 2, Bule XVIL 

7 But, a preposition governing the following clause. 

s The clause introduced by that^ is the subject of is understood. Obs. 7, Hulo 
XVL 

* Infinitives used as adjectives in the active, instead of the passive, yoico. 

>' A clause used as the object of a preposition. Obs. 3, page 112. 

" Adverbial modification of easier ; — a i>repo6itional phrase, by being understood. 

<l Double object 

« Adverbial modification of more^ itself modified by so much. Exception 1, 
Bole L 

f Adverbial modification of more; deal governed by dy uadet&tAQdt^ 

K Glanse used as the object of in. Obs. 8, pago 11^, 

^ An afJJectire attribute clause. 

' Esplanatory clause; adjunct of it. 
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Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame ti 
without a mind^. — Bacon, 

Nevertheless there being others, besides the first supposed 
author, men not unread nor unlearned in antiquity, who admit 
that for approved stor}', which the former explode for fiction ; 
and seeing that ofttimes relations heretofore accounted fabn- 
Jous, have been after found to contain in them many footsteps 
jSLUd reliques of something true, as what we read in poets of 
the flood, and giants little believed, till undoubted witnesses 
taught us, that all was not feigned^ ; I have therefore deter- 
mined to bestow the telling over even^ of these repeated tales; 
be it for nothing else but in favour of our English poets and 
rhetoricians, who by their art will know how to use them judi- 
ciously. — Milton, 

That a nation should be so valorous and courageous to win 
their liberty in the field, and when they have won it, should bo 
so heartless and unwise in their counsels, as not to know how 
to use it, value it, what to do with it, or with themselves ; but 
after ten or twelve years' prosperous war and contestation with 
tyranny, basely and besottedly to run their necks again into 
the yoke which they have broken, and prostrate all the fruits 
of their victory for nought at the feet of the vanquished, be- 
sides our loss of glory and such an example as kings or tyrants 
never yet had the like to boast of, will be an ignominy, if it 
befall us, that never yet befell any nation possessed of their 
liberty, — Id^ 

II. POETRY. 

See the solo bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 

Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks can know ; 

Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find. — Pope. 

Shame to mankind ! Philander had his foes; 
He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him ; 
But he, nor Ifecl^ more. — Young, 

k Object clause, helieoe being understood. Wi^iout a mind Is an adjective attri- 
bute referring to frame. 

I The part of this sentence ending with feiffned consists of two very complex lndc» 
pendent phrases, connected by and^ one absolute^ introduced by tfutit and the other 

f participial, introduced by seeing. The other part of tlio sentence which comes flr>t 
n analysis, may be resolved into, 1, A. a, b. c, d, 2, e, f, B, 8; and the independent 
phrases in continuation, into, g, C, h, D, i, k, E, 4, omitting the very simple phrases. 

n» The word eveuy as very frequently used, seems to perform the office or no part 
of speech, but to be emploved merely to give emphasis to the particular worn or 
phrase which it precedes. Here It simply makes the phrase of these reptOed tales 
emphatic. It has been designated by one author a " word of «t«/>Aony ,*" but with 
no apparent propriety since euphony and emphasis seem not to be necQaaarUy idva* 
tJcaJ. It might perhaps be called a word of tnipluiais, 
- Oha. 2, BUoVUl, 
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So reads lie nature, whom the lamp of troth 
Illuminates : — ^thy lamp, mysterious Word ! 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellect bemaz'd in endless doubt. 
But runs the road^ of wisdom. — Cowpevo 

Yet O the thought, that thou art mfe^, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. — Id, 

The blessed to^ay^ is as completely so, 

As who began a© thousand years agc^. — Pope, 

Full many a gem% of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomM caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — Gray, 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays^ ; 

Hope * sprii^ exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. — Bums. 

He can't flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth ; 
. An^ they will hear it, so ; if not, he's plain. — Shah. 

What^ ! canst thou not forbear me half an hour^ ? 
Then get thee gone^^ and dig my grave thyself. — Id. 

If still she loves "thee, hoard that gem ; 
'Tis worth^ thy vanish'd diadem. — Byron. 

lie calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew /rom between his shriveVd UpiP^ 
And taints the golden ear. — Cowper. 

Here he had need 
All circumspection ; and we now, no less. 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send^^ 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies. — Milton. 

» ObiL, Note II., Enle XX. 

■ Adjective clause modifying thought. 

' BUssed-to-daj/y is used here as a noun, equivnlent to, The man tcho is h'.Mtted 
day. 

■ Obs. 12, Rule I. 

' A thoitsand years ago is an independent phrase (absolute) ; ago being used foi 
on*, gone^ or past. 
r Obs. 8, Note II., Rule IV. 
> Exception 1, Rule XI. 
Obs. 15, Rule I. 
» Obs. la, Rule V. 

libs 4 Ruib xxn. 

■> fmlirect attribute Obs. 6, pace 102. 
Obs. 6, Rale XXII. ' ^ ^ 

Ww. 8, page 112. 

20^l 
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TVTio wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 

Is but th^ more a fool, the more a knave. — Pope. 

O God ! methinks^ it were a bappy life 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run. — Shak, 

Toor guiltless 1 1 and can I choose but smil^^ 
AVlien every coxcomb knows me by my style. — Pope. 

Me^ miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? — Milton. 

Ay, but to die^y and we go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold abstraction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; 

'tis too horrible. — Shah. 

My soul, turn from them — turn we^ to survey 

AVhere roughest climes a nobler race display. — Goldsmith, 

Cursed be I^ that did so ! All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light'' on you ? — SJiok. 

Then thus my guide, in accent higher raised 
Than I before had heard him : 'Capaneus! 
Thou art more punish'd, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquench^d"^ ; no torment, save thy rage, 
Were* to thy fury pain proportioned full.' — Cary^s Dante. 

Yet a few daysY^ and thee, 
The all -beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet, in the cold ground, 
"Where thy pale form was laid with many tears. 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. — Bryant, 

Kor then the solemn nightingale ceas'J warbling^, — Milton, 

V Exception 1, Rnlo I. 

q Impersonal verb Contracted from it thinka ms^ a Latin Miom. Obs., page 93. 

r Smu&, an infinitive governed by preposition but. 

• Exception to Rule XXV. See Oba. 8, Rule XVIIL 
t Infinitive absolute. Obs. 8. Rule XXIII. 

w Imperative, first person. See Obs., page 79 . 

« Impei-ative, tliird person, plural. 

w Obs 8, page 112. 

« Subjunctive mood used for the potential. 

y Independent pbrase, days being absolute with beinff or paning understood 

• Attribute. See Obe. 2, Rule XIY. 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

LESSON I. — DEFminONB. 

Of what does fivntaz treat! 

What is the rmiHan of words f — ^the cMreemetU of words ? — the ffovemmtnt of 
words i — the arrangement of words I 

LESSON n. — THE BULES. 

How many special rules of syntax are there ? 

Of what do tne first eighteen roles of syntax treat! 

Of what do the last eight rules principally treat ? 

Where is the arrangement of words treated of? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is employed as the subject of a verb? 

What agreement is required between words in apposition! 

To what do adjectives relate ! 

How docs a pronoun agree with its antecedent ? 

How does a pronoun agree with a collective nouu ? * 

How does a pronoun agree with joint antecedeutd I 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents f 

LESSON m. — THE SITLES. 

How does a verb agree with its subject or nominative! 

How does a verb agree with a collective noun ? 

How does a verb agree with joint nominatives ? 

How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives? 

What agreement is required, when verbs are connected! 

How are participles employed ! 

To what do adverbs relate ? 

What is the use of conjunctions? 

(^hat is the use of prepositions ? 

lo what do inteijeotions relate ? 

LESSON IV. — THE RULES. 

By what is the possessive case governed ? 

What case do active-transitive verbs govern ? 

What case ia put after other verbs ? 

What case do prepositions govern ? 

What governs the infinitive mood ? 

What verbs take the infioitive after them without the preposition fo / 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute ? 

When should the subjunctive mood be employed ? 

LESSON V. — THE BULES. 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twenty-six rules ? 

What says Rule 1st?— Rule 2d?— Rule 8d?— Rule 4th?— Rule 5th!— Rule 
6th?— Rule 7th?— Rule 8th?— Rule 9th?— Rule 10th?— Rule lUh ?— Rule 
12th?— Rule 18th?— Rule 14th?— Rule 16th?— Rule 16th?— Rule 17th ?— 
Rule 18th?— Rule 19th?— Rule 20th?— Rule 21st?— Rule 22d?— Rule 28dl 
—Rule 24th!— Rule 25th ?— Rule 26th ? 

LESSON VI. — ^EXCEPTIONS. 

What are the genera] contents of chapters second and third of this code of 

syntax ? 
What arc the nature and purpose of the notes to the rulea^ 
What is said of the correction of false svntax. 
Bonrmanrand what exceptions are there to "Rxilft leX.^— \io"Bi\jJkft 

Bale 8d9—to Rale 4th ?—to Rule 5th ? —to E.u\o ftlYi^— \» "BmJm* 
JiaJe 8tbf—to Bale 9th i?— to Kulo 10th?— to B\i\.e UtAx^— V>"B.xi3w 




.»" 
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toKnle 18th ?^to Kale 14tli?— to Bale l^thf^to Bole 16th !— to Bula 
17th ?— to Rale 18th. 

[Nov explain and correct orally all the fiUse syntax place<1 under the Boles and 
Kotcs; learning for each lesson about thirty examples, and recUing them withoat n* 
curreuce lo the Key during the exercise.] 

LE8B0N VII.--OBSIERVATIOK8. 

What is observed of the i>^i»^ of Articles? — ^Nominatives f — ^Words in Ap- 
position ? — Adjectives? — Pronouns I — Verbs t—Partiflij)les 1 — Adverbs?— 
Conj unctions ? — Prepositions ? — Inteijections ? — Poesessives i — Objectives? 
— Same Cases ? — Innnitives ? 

Under how many and what circurastanceB are nouns put absoUite? 

[Now read all the other observations, so as to be able to refer to theia if necessary; 
and then parse and analyze the examples oummenoiug at page 229.] 



CnAPTER VI.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX. 

rWTien the pupil has been sufficiently exercised in wyiUacUod parHnff, anJ 
has corrected orally, according to the formules given, all the examples o/ false syntax 
designed for oral exercises; he should write out the following exercisefs corrMctlog 
them according to the principles of syntax given in the rules and notes.] 

EXERaSE I.— ARTICLES. 

Christianity claims an heavenly origin. 

An useless excellence is a contradiction in terms. 

It would have an happy influence on genius. 

Part not with a old friend for an new acquaintance. 

Justice eyes not the partie««, but cause. 

I found in him a friend, and not mere promiser. 

These fathers lived ii^the fourth and following centiir^ 

The rich and poor are seldom intimate. 

The Bible contains the Old and the New Testaments, 

An elegant and florid style are very different. 

The humility is a deep which no man can fathom. 

The true cheerfulness is the privilege of the innocence. 

A devotion is a refuge from a human frailty. 

The duplicity and the friendship are not congenial. 

The familiarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 

A forced happiness is a solecism in the terms. 

The favourites are generally the objects of the envy. 

An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice. 

He sent an other and rather a more modest letter. 

The flatterers are put to a flight by an adversity. 

An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery ol the truth. 

The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 

What is the proper meaning of a Landgrave ? 
Sensuality is one kind of pleasure, suda as\ on^ aa \t.\s. 
IF/mt sovereign assumes the title of an A.utocrat'l 
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Believe me, the man is less a fool than a knave, 
lie is a much deeper deceiver than a sufferer. 
Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket. 
Heroes who then flourished, have passed away. 
Time which is to come, may not come to us. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

A friend should bear a friends infirmities'. 

Deviations' from rectitude are approaches to sin. 

Crafty person's often entrap themselves. 

.Mens mind's seem to be somewhat variously constituted. 

The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 

The two men were ready to cut each others' throats. 

We went at the rate of five mile an hour. 

His income is a thousand pound a year. 

Five bushel of wheat are worth forty shilling. 

Reading is one mean's of acquiring knowledge. 

The well is at least ten fathom deep. 

I shall be a hundred mile off* by that time. 

Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel different roads. 

The true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 

He desires the whole human race's happiness. 

The idler and the spendthrift's faults are similar. 

A good mans words inflict no injury. 

Be not generous at other peoples expense. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows wings. 

Lifes current holds its course, and never returns. 

Many assume Virtues livery, who shun her service. 

1 left the parcel at Richardson's, the bookseller's. 

The books are for sale at Samuel Wood's dc Sons'. 

Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonathan's ? 

Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's sake. 

The moons disk offjen appears larger than the suii. 

Consult Sheridan, Johnson, and Walker's Dictionary. 

Such was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 

A frugal plenty marks the wise mans board. 

This mob, for honesty sake, broke open all the prisons. 

Our sacks shall be a mean's to sack the city. 

Such was the economy of the wife of the agent of my uncle. 

These emmet's, how little they are in our eyea ! 

Childrens minds may be easily overloaded. 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

A palmistry at which this vermin arc -vevy Ae^X«;to\3ka* 
These kind of knaves I know. — S/tafcspeare. 
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Vanity has more subjects tban anj of the passions. 

The vain are delighted with fashionable and new dresses. 

So highly did they esteem this goods. 

Washington has been honoured more' than any Americaa 

Which is the loftier of the Asiatio mountains 1 

This ashes they were very careful to preserve. 

Is not she the younger of the three sisters ? 

Could not some less nobler plunder satisfy thee ? 

I can assign a more satisfactory and stronger reason. 

Peter was older than any of the twelve apostles. 

Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 

Of this victuals he was always very fond. 

Man has more wants than any animal. 

Of all other practical rules this is the most complex. 

Is not the French more fashionable than any language? 

Vice never leads to old honoured age. 

Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 

This is found in no book published previous to mine. 

He turned away with the most utmost contempt. 

Time glides swift and imperceptible away. 

Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing* 

My three last letters were never answered. 

Fortune may frown on the most superior genius. 

It becomes a gentleman to speak correct. 

The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 

U a man acts foolish, is he to be esteemed wise ? 

Drop your acquaintance with them bad boys. 

They sat silently and motionless an hour and a lialC 

Quiet minds, like smooth water, reflect clear. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

This w^as but love of God, and that of miu. 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS, 

Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 

They best can bear reproof, whom merit praise. 

A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 

Every man will find themselves in the state of Adam. 

None are more rich than them who are content. 

Scotland and thee did in each other live. 

These trifles they do not deserve our attention. 

Truth is ever to be preferred for it's own sake. 

Thou art afraid — else, what ails you 1 

It is not Lemuel, but God, whom you have offended* 

All things which have life, aspire to God. 

So great was the multitude who followed him. 
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He which would advance, should not look backwards. 

It was Sir Billy — who is an other name for a fop. 

I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 

There is nothing, with respect to me, and such as me. 

He that is bribed, the people will abhor. 

The day when the accident happened, is not recorded. 

We know not who to trust ; them who seem fair, are falser 

The reason I told it was this : thee was in danger. 

I did not know the precise time when it occurred. 

Here he answers the question, who asks it. 

Who who beheld the outrage, could remain inactive 1 

This was the prison where we were confined. 

I could not believe but what it was a reality. 

It was the boys, and not the dog, which broke the basin. 

An unprincipled junto is not nice about their means. 

The people forced its way, and demanded its rights. 

Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 

Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 

It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 

Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him going. 

Him that withholdeth com, the people shall curse him. 

He that withholdeth com the people shall curse* 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 

Me being but a boy, they took no notice of me. 

They that receive me, I will richly reward. 

Had it been them, they would have stopped. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 

It was not me, that gave you that answer. 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than author. 

Any dunce can copy what you or me shall write. 

You seem to forget who you are talking to. 

Thee being a stranger, the child was afraid. 

This was the most remarkable event which occurred. 

Happy are them whose pleasure is their duty. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during fhe transaction ? 

Was you there when the pistol was fired ? 

Thou sees how little difference there are. 

If he have failed, it was not through my neglect. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, arc imniensa 

Art thou the man that earnest from Judah ? 

What eye thoso iong, long labyrinths dax^ ^x^Vst^X 
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Magnns and his friends was barbarousl j treated. 

The propriety of these restrictions, are unquestionable. 

And I am one that believe the doctrine. 

Thou wast be that leddest out and broughtest in I>raeL 

Bcautj without virtue generally prove a snara 

If thou means to advance, eye those before thcc. 

A qualification for high offices, come not of indolence. 

The desires of right reason is bounded by competency. 

Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 

Is virtue, then, and piety the same ? 

So awful an admonition was these miraculous words. 

If the great body of the people thinks otherwise. 

A committee are a body that have only a delegated power. 

In peace of mind consists our strength and happiness. 

There is no slander, where love and unity is maintained. 

His character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed, 

Proo^ and not assertion, are what are required. 

Ilight reason and truth is always in unison. 

No pains nor cost were spared to make it grand. 

Ignorance stupilies, and is the source of many crimes. 

• T hen wanders forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested facts. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo hero. 
Did not she send, and gave you this information ? 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit, nor taste, nor learning, appear in it. 
Caligula sat himself up for a deity. 
A tortoise requested the eagle to learn him to fl^. 
' O, that it was always spring!' said little Robert. 
I at first intended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners had been fled, 
Peter saw a vessel, as it had been a great shecU 
Peace aad esteem i3 all that age can hope. 

Alas ! no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or com prepare. 

Thou bark that sails with man ! 
Haste, haste to cleave the seai. 

EXERaSE VII.— PARTICIPLES. 

"What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
A good end warrants not using bad means. 
Bo cautious In forming of connexions. 
TI20 worshiping th^ *'"'" 'Vea was sti\\'kep\.\s.^» 
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In reading of his lecture, he was much embarrasscl. 
This devoting ourselves to God, must be habitual. 
Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident. 
He declared the project to be no less than a tempting Godo 
Every deviation from virtue is approaching to vice. 
I It is extremely foolish boasting of immoral achievements. 
It was the refusing all communion with paganism. 
Our deepest knowledge is knowing ourselves. 
He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good. 
Retaliating injuries is multiplying ofiences. 
These things are certain : there is no denying facts. 
Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it. 
On his father asking him who it was, he answered, ' V 
Thus shall we escape being defeated and ruined. 
Being unjustly liberal is ostentatious pride. 
Wisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 
The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act^ 
Doing good, disinterested good, is not our trade. 
Such a renouncing the world is a pernicious delusion- 
Freely indulging the appetite impairs the intellect. 
The Acts mention Paul preaching of Christ *at Damascus, 
The Acts mention Paul's preaching Christ at Damascus, 
The Acts mention Paul preaching Christ at Damascus. 
Constantly beholding objects prevents our admiring them. 
We purpose taking that route when we go. 
What was the cause of the young woman fainting ? 
I perceived somebody's creeping through the fence. 
1 was aware of them intending to arrest me. 
We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat^ 
To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 
Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mind. 
By establishing good laws, our peace is secured. 
Distinctness is important in delivering orations, 
lie guarantied the permission we demanded being granted. 
For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 
Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly. 

EXERaSE Vn.— ADVERBS, &;c. 

Respect is lost often by the means used to obtain it. 
Such were the views of the then ministry. 
Raillery must be very nice to not offend. 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing. 
From hence I infer that they were going tiiexe. 
Qvaiat sayings are long remembered often. 
fcamot tellyoa whether this is the fact or no^ 
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Valleys are more fertile generally than mountains. 

A qualification of usefulness is acquired with study. 

Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin. 

Let nothing induce you ever to utter a falsehood. 

The idle are, of necessary consequence, ignorant. 

The wind came about so as we could make no way. 

Zealots seldom are distinguished by charity. 

Study is as necessary and even more so than instruction. 

I never have, and never shall be compensated. 

Humility neither seeks the first place or the last word. 

He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 

These men ranked highly among the nobility. 

Their bodies are so solid and hard, as you need not fear. 

Of her brother's political life previously to this event. 

Attainments made easily, are not of much value often. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

Venus appears uncommonly brightly to-night. 

Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true faith. 

To this man we may commit safely our cause. 

One crime cannot be a proper remedy to another. 

Venus is not quite as large as the Earth. 

It is thinking makes what we read our own. 

Quagmires have smooth surfaces commonly. 

He was so much offended, as he would not speak to me. 

I have put my words in thy mouth. 

How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for chariots? 

EXERCISE Vm.— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his fathers reign, they were connected and joined. 

What is the Earth and its dimensions ? 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

The citizens were never denied the privilege. 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert left behind. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to him. 

He was then recently returned from the east victorious. 

He hoped that money should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenness. 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion. 

Ere matter, time, or place were known. 
Thou sway'dst these spacious realms alone. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among them. 

What is it else but to reject all authority ? 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free state. 

It would not, and ought not, be felt. 
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Them who saw the disaster, were greatly alarmed. 

He knew none fitter to be their judge but hirasel£ 

Record the names of every one present. 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the impartial. 

But time and chance happeneth to them all. 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritance. 

To make light of a small fault, are to commit a greater. 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

Clear articulation is requisite in publicly speaking. 

God is the avenger of all breach of faith and injustioe. 

I had a letter began, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being suspected than being guilty* 

Declare the past and {^esent state of things. 

To insult the afflicted are impious and barbarous. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, ' What will they think of me? 

In judging of others, charity should be exercised. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools. 

Questions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 

He forms his schemes the flood of vice to stem, 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J, Taylor. 

EXERCISE IX.— PROMISCUOUS. 

The property of the rebels were confiscated. 

He was extreme covetous in all his dealings. 

There were no less than thirty islands. 

The plot was the easier detected. 

Of all the books mine has the fewer blots. 

Who does the house belong to % 

Is this the person whom you say was present ? 

Knowledge is only to be acquired by appDcatioo.^ 

Policy often prevails upon force. 

These men were seen enter the house in the night. 

These works are Cicero, the most eloquent of men's, 

Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 

Your gold and silver is cankered. 

Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. 

And, him destroyed, all this will follow. 

There is no need for your assistance. 

To whom our fathers would not obey. 

Where can we find such an one as this? 

They sat out early on their journey. 

Philosophers have often mistook the source of happiness. 

The books are as old, and perhaps older, than tradition. 

TUs chapter is divided ia sections. 
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I shall treat you as I have them. 

A prophet mightier than him. 

Neither he or his brother is capable of it. 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

What was the cause of the girl screaming 1 

Let him and I have half of them. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it. 

Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent, you should commend. 

They ride faster than us. 

Which of them grammars do you like best ? 

Neither of these are the meaning intended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of? 

Whosoever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant ofalL 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 
Was I deceived ? or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night 1 — Milton, 

EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way, 
Eor him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. — Pope. 
Thus oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Swift 

No civil broils have, since his death, arose. 

Nor thou, that flings me floundering from thy back. 

Who should I see but the doctor ! 

That which once was thee. 

To wish him wrestle with affection. 

So much she fears for William's life. 

That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. — Prior. 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. 

They would have given him such satisfaction in other parti- 
culars, as a full and happy peace must have ensued. 

The woman which we saw, is very amiable. 

The three first classes have read. 

An union in that which is permanent. 

Among every class of people self-interest prevails. 

Such conduct is a disgrace of their profession. 

His education has been neglected much. 

There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 

He went and laid down to sleep. 

Whom do men say that I am 1 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses 
sprinkle it towards the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh. 
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In eulogizing of the dead, lie slandered the living. 

If a dog both give the first turn and the last, he shall win. 

Neither the virtuous or the vicious are exempt from trials. 

He spoke as if he was in a passion. 

Let him take heed lest he fails. 

We have all swerved out-of the path of duty. 

1 cannot agree with him neither. 

lie both wrote sermons and plays. 

If a man say, ' I love God,' and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 

He has long ago forsaken that party. 

It was provM to be her that opened the letter. 

Is not this the same man whom we met before? 

I forego my claim for peace's sake. 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her. 
As she was a poet sublimer than me. — Prior* 

EXERaSE XL— PROMISCUOUS. 

There remains two points to be settled. 

I could not avoid frequently using it. 

The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable; they 
were cheerful among each other, and humane to their infe- 
riors. — Goldsmith, 

I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 

I never before saw such large trees. 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit and 
learning may try his strength. — Addison. 

'Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 

Oft with her sago allur'd to rove. — Scott ofAmwelL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquainting themselves with truth. — Locke, 

I will show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it signify any thing, is nothing else but the mak- 
ing certain truths to be perceived. — Locke, 

This arose from the young man associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut off. 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacob's posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a certain 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is extreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

The scaling ladder of sugared words are set against thenu 

One or both was there. 

What sort of an animal is that] 

21« 
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These things should be never separated. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 

It is not me that he is engaged with. 

I intended to have rewarded him according to his merits. 

They would become sooner proficients in Latin. 

There is many different opinions concerning it. 

There are many in town richer than her. 

Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 

A coalman, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved him 

from ten years imprisonment. 
If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 

to be of either of these parties. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. — Milton. 

EXERCISE XII.— PROMISCUOUS. 

But wo of the nations beg leave to differ with them. 
This is so easy and trivial, as it is a shame to mention it. 
You was once quite blind ; you neither saw your disease or 
your remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep. — Milton. 

The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light. 

Was you present at the last meeting ? 

Hence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 

The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 

Those set of books was a valuable present. 

The box contained forty piece of muslin. 

She is much the taller of the three. 

They are both remarkable tall men. 

A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 

True politeness has it's seat in the heart. 

He presented him a humble petition. 

I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 

At first sight we took it to be they. 

1 he certificate was wrote on parchment, 

I have often swam across the river. 

I have written ,four long letters yesterday. 

I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 

We are besat by dangers on all sides. 

My father and him were very intimate. 

Unless he acts prudently, he will not succeed 

It was no sooner said but done. 

Let neither partiality or prejudice appear. 
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The obligatkn was ceased long befi>re. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek ! 

Who, when they came to Mount Ephraim, to the house of 

Micah, they lodged there. 
I prevailed with your feither to consent. 
Always act as justice and honour requires. 
Them that transgress the rules, will be punished. 
With him is wisdom and strength. 
My conductor answered, that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle ! forever true 

To him who more than faithful was to you. — Soutktuick. 

The joys of love, are they not doubly thine, 

Ye poor! whose health, whose spirits ne'er decline? — Id, 

EXERCISE Xm.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the disgrace, it is felt no longer. 

The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 

Both temper and distemper consists of contraries. 

Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity ? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given him. 

The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. 

They agree as to the fact, but differ in assigning of reasons. 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished, 

'j'he inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By this means an universal ferment was excited. 

Who were utterly unable to pronounce some letters, and others 

very indistinctly. — Sheridan, 
All vessels on board of which any person has been sick or 

died, perform quarantine.. 
Serverus forbid his subjects to change tlie!r religion for that 

of the Christian or Jewish. — Joneses Ch, Hist, 
Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 

put to death without a trial. — Id, 
Art not thou that Egyptian which before these days madest an 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 

men that were murderers 1 — Acts^ xxiii, 38. 
Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, 

is only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith. 
There came a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment 

of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 

poured it on his head. — Mark, xiv, 3. 
My essays, of all my other works, are the most curreutk 
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We would suggest the importance of every member, individu- 
ally, using his influence. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Hath cost a mass of public treasure. — Skakspeare. 

EXERCISE XIV.— PROMISCUOUS. 

This people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
The people shall be forgiven their iniquity. — Bible. 
Having been denied the favours which they were promised. 

Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine. 

Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is unfaithful to God. 

The rules are full as concise, and more clear than before* 

For they knew all that his father was a Greek. — Acts. 

Thrice was Caesar offered the crown. 

For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, or 
any body else, are ever the richer. 

Death may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 
slow degrees. 

A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 
what they are when dead. — Hale, 

I have known the having confessed inability, become the occa- 
sion of confirmed impotence. — Taylor, 

I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — 2 Cor., vii, 4. 

If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider- 
able part of the universe ; how great, how wise, how good 
must he be, who made and governs the whole ! 

A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is im- 
agined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. — Pope, 

This was a tax upon himself for the not executing the laws. 

O my people, that dwellest in Zion ! be not afraid. — Bible. 

As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved. 

If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no. — Shakspeare, 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — Miltorh 

I know thee not — nor ever saw, till now, 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. — Id, 

The season when to come, and when to go, 

To sing, or cease to sing, we never know.— Pope, 
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PART ly. 

P E O S O D Y. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



CHAPTER I.— PUNCTUATIOIT. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [, ], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the 
Period [. J, the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [? ], the Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation 
[!], and the Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis [()]. 

Obs. — ^The panses that aro made in tiio natural flow of ppeech, have, in 
reality, no dennlte and invariable proportions. Children are often told to 
pause at a comma while they might count one ; at a Bemicolon, ow«, ^-o; at 
a colon, one, two, three ; at a period, one^ two, three, four. This may be of 
Bome use, as teaching them to observe their stops that they may catch the 
sense ; but the standard itself is variable, and so are the times which good 
sense ^ives to the points. As a final stop, the period is immeasurable. The 
followmg general direction is as good as any that can be given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, a 
{)ause double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or 
?ull Stop, a pause double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks, vary according to 
the structure of the sentence, and their place in it. They 
may be equal to any of the foregoing. 

SECTION I. — OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of a sen- 
tence, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be 
only one degree removed from that close connexion 
which admits no point 

11* 
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Rule I.-Simple Sentences. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma*, 
as, " The weakest reasoners are the most positive." — W» AUen, 

Exception. — When the nominative in a long simple sentence 
is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma should be 
placed before the verb ; as, " The asseniblage of these vast 
bodies, is divided into different systems." 

Rule II. — Simple Members. 

The simple members of a compound sentence, whether suc- 
cessive or involved, elliptical or complete, are generally di- 
vided by the comma ; as, 

1. " He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely." 

2. " The man, when he saw this, departed." 

3. " It may, and it often does happen." 

4. " That life is long, which answers life's great end." 

5. " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Mvception 1. — When a relative immediately follows its an- 
tecedent, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it ; as, " The things which are <ee», 
are temporal ; but the things which are not seen, are eternal." 
—2 Cor,, iv, 18. 

Exception 2. — When the simple members are short, and 
closely connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, the 
comma is generally omitted; as, " Infamy is worse than death." 
• — " Let him. tell me whether the number of the stars be even 
or odd." 

Rule HI. — More than Two Words. 

When more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the comma should bo inserted after every one of them but the 
last ; and if they are nominatives before a verb, the comma 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. " Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye^ 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody." 

2. " Ah ! what avails ****** 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring. 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wring V* 

3. "Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou, stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. " She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

Obs. — Two or moro words are in tho same construction^ when they have a 
common dependence on some other term, and are parsed alike* 
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EuLs IV. — Only Two Words. 

"When only two words or terms are connected by a con- 
junction, they should not be separated by the comma; as, 
"Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul." — Goldsmith, 

Exception 1. — When the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct that relates not 
to both, the comma is inserted ; as, " Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured him both esteem and 
wealth." — " WTio is applied to persons, or things personified." 
— Bullions. 

Exception 2. — When the two words connected are emphafr 
ically distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." — B^attie. 

"Tis certain he could write, and cipher too." — Goldsmith. 

Exception 3. — When there is merely an alternative of words, 
the comma is inserted; as, "We saw a large opening, or inlet." 

Exception 4. — ^When the conjunction is understood, the 
comma is inserted ; as, 

" She thought the isle that gave her birth. 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth." — Hogg, 

Rule V.-— Words in Pairs. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctions, 
they should be separated in pairs by the comma ; as, " Interest 
and ambition, honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grat- 
itude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transac- 
tions."— W, Allen. 

Rule VI. — Words put Absolute. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their adjuncts, 
be set off by the comma ; as, " The prince, his father being 
dead, succeeded." — ^^This done, we parted." — ^'Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down." — ^'His prcetorship in Sicily^ what did 
it produce 1" — Cicero. 

Rule VII. — Words in Apposmoir. 

Words put in apposition, (especially if they have adjuncts,) 
are generally set off by the comma ; as, " He that now calls 
upon thee, is Thco lore, the hermit of Teneriffe^'* — Johnson. 

Exception 1. — When several words, in their common order, 
are used as one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " Samuel Johnson," — " Publius Gavius Cosanus." 

Exception 2. — When a common and a proper name are 
closely united, the comma is not inaerted', as^ ^^Tfta\st<a^ 
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Kidron,"— " The river Don,"— "The empress Catharine,"- 
" Paul the apostle." 

Exception 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted; 
as, " 10 men of Athens," — " I myself," — " Thou flaming min- 
ister," — " You princes." 

Exception 4. — When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted : as, " I made the ground my bed;'^ 
— "To make him king;''' — " Whom they revered as Oodf-^ 
" With modestij thy guideJ^ — Paper 

Rule VIII. — ^Adjkctfves. 

AdjectiVes, "when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import cf a dependent clause, should, with their ad- 
juncts, be set off by the comma ; as, 

!• " Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive stream, 

They frame the first foundation of their domes." — Thorn, 

2. " Up springs the lark. 

Shrill- voiced and loud, the messenger of mom." — Id, 

Exception, — When an adjective immediately follows it^ 
noun, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be used before it ; as, 

" On the coast averse from entrance J^ — Milton, 

Rule IX. — Fintte Verbs. 

Where a finite verb is imderstobd, a comma is generally 
required : as, " From law arises security ; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." — Murray, 

Rule X. — Infinitfves. 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set off by the 
comma; as, "His delight was, to assist the distressed,^'* — "2b 
conclude^ I was reduced to beggary." 

" The Governor of all — has interposed. 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law." — Cowper. 

Rule XI. — Participles. 

Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
fcave the import of a dependent clause, or when they relate to 
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something understood, should, with their adjuncts, be set off 
by the comma ; as, 

1. " Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star^ 

Lingering and listnitig, wander'd down the vale." — Beattie, 

2. " United^ we stand ; divided, we fall." 

3. ^'Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance." 
Exception, — When a participle immediately follows itsnonn, 

and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not bo 
used before it ; as, 

*' A msxi renown'^ d for repartee, 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling." — Cowper. 

Rule XII. — Adverbs. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen- 
tence, or when they have not a close dependence on some par- 
ticular word in the context, should be set off by the comma ; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courtesy of the world." — '^Besides, the mind must be 
employed." — CHlpin. ^^Most unquestionably^ no fraud was 
equal to all this." — Lyttelton. 

Rule XIII. — Conjunctions, 

Conjunctions, when they are separated from the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set off by the comma ; as, ^'But, by a timely 
call upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded." — Johnson. 

Rule XIV .^ — Prepositions. 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are generally set off by 
the comma ; as, " Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches." — ^^By reading, wq add the experience of 
others to our own." 

Rule XV. — ^Interjections. 

loteijections are sometimes set off by the comma ; as, "For, 
fo^,*l y?-ill call all the families of the kingdoms of the north." — 
Jeremiah, i, 15. 

HuLE XVI. — Words Repeated. 

A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
comma ; as, " Happy, happy, happy pair !" — Dryden^ " Akl 
DOy no, na" — Jd, 

22 
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Rule XVII. — Dependent Quotations. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a verb, 
(as, «ay, reply ^ and the like,) is generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, " ' The book of nature,' 
said he, * is open before thee.' " — " I say unto all, Watch.*' 

SECTION II. — OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound, sentence, whicb are neither so closely con- 
nected as those which are distinguished by the comma, 
nor so little dependent as those which require the colon. 

EuLE I. — Compound Members. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, " In the regions in- 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity forever blooms ; 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
needs any mound to check its course." — Carter, 

Rule II. — Simple Members. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated by 
the semicolon : as, " Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls 
lie at the bottom." — Murray, 

^' A longer care man's helpless kind demands; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope. 

Rule HI. — Apposition, &c. 

Words in apposition, in disjunct pairs, or in any other con- 
struction, if they require a pause greater than that of the com- 
ma, and less than that of the colon, may be separated by the 
semicolon: as, "There are five moods; the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the imperative." 

SECTION III. — OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a compound 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as thoso 
which are distinguished by the semicolon, nor so little 
dependent as those which require the period. 

Rule I. — Additional Remarks. 

When the preceding clause is complete in itself, but is fol- 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, especially if 
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no conjunction is used, the colon is generally and properly in- 
serted: as, "Avoid evil doers: in such society an honest man 
may become ashamed of himself." — " See that moth fluttering 
incessantly round the candle : man of pleasure, behold thy 
image." — Karnes. 

Hulk II. — Greater Pauses.* 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greater 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed : as, " Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part- 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked have 
accomplices : none but the virtuous can have friends." 

EuLE III. — ^Independent Quotations. 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon ; as, " In his 
last moments he uttered these words : ^Ifall a sojcrifice to sloth 
and luxury,^ " 

SECTION" IV. — OP THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire 
and independent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

Rule I. — Distinct Sentences. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and inde- 
pendent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, " Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a falsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity 
possesses the most powerful charm." 

Rule II. — Allied Sentences. 

Tlie period is often employed between two sentences which 
have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb; as, "The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are con- 
fined to what affects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity." — 
Blair, 

Rule EI. — ^Abbreviations, 

The period is generally used after abbreviations, and very 
often to the exclusion of other points ; but, as in this case it is 
not a constant sign of pause, other points may properly follow 
it, if the words written in full would demand them : as, A. D. 
for Anno Domini; — ^Pro tem, for jpro tempore \ — ^\\»,^x 
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timo ; — K e. for id est, that is ; — Add., Spect., No. 285 ; I e, 
Addison, in the Spectator, Number 285M. 

" Consult the statute ; ' quart.' I think, it is, 
' Edwardi sext.,' or * prim, et quint. Eliz.' " — Pope, p. 399. 

SECTION V. — OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometimes it is 
a sign of faltering; sometimes, of omission: if set after 
an other sign of pause, it usually lengthens the interval 

Rule I. — ^Abrupt Pauses. 

A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash ; as, " ' I must inquire into the aflair, and if' — ' And 
ifP interrupted the farmer." 

" Here lies the great — false marble, where 1 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Young. 

Rule II. — Emphatic Pauses. 

To mark a considerable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to require, the 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. '• And now they part — ^to meet no more." 

2. " Revere thyself; — and yet thy self despise." 

3. "BehoJd the picture !— Is it like?— Like whom?" 

Rule III. — Faulty Dashes. 

Dashes needlessly inserted, or substituted for other stops 
more definite, are in general to bo treated as errors in punc- 
tuation. Example : " — You shall go home directly, LeFevre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my house, — and we '11 send for a doc- 
tor to see what 's the matter, — and we '11 have an apothecary, 
— ^and the corporal shall be your nurse ; — and I '11 be your 
servant, Le Fevre." — Sterne : EnfieWs Speaker, p. 306. Better 
thus : " ' You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my uncle 
Toby, ' to my house; and we '11 send for a doctor to see what's 
the matter ; and wo '11 have an apothecary ; and the corporal 
shall be your nurse : and I '11 be your servant, Le Fevre.' " 

SECTION" yi, — OF THE EROTEME. 

Tbe Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is used to 
designate a question. 

Rule I. — Questions DraECT. 

Questions expressed directly as such, if finished, should al- 
ways be followed by the note of interrogation j as, 
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" In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold 1" — Johnson, 

Bulb II. — Questions United. 

When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
them, and the note of interrogation, after the last only ; as, 

*' Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand,"^ — Pope. 

Rule III. — Questions Indirect. 

When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interrogation ; 
as, "The Cyprians asked me why Iwept,^'' — Murray. 

SECTION VII. — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used to 
denote a pause with some strong or sudden emotion of 
the mind ; and, as a sign of great wonder, it may be 
repeated HI 

Rule I. — Interjections, &c. 

Inteijections, and other expressions of great emotion, are 
generally followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

"O ! let me listen to the words of life !'* — Thomson^ 

Rule II. — Invocations. 

After an earnest address or solemn invocation, the note of 
exclamation is usually preferred to any other point ; as, 
"Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision." — Acts^ xxvi, 19. 

Rule III. — ExciiAiiATORY Questions. 

Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, but 
without reference to an answer, should be followed by the note 
of exclamation; as, "How madly have I talked!" — Young, 

SECTION VIII. — OF THE CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to dis- 
tinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence to which it does not properly be- 
long; as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — Beattie. 

0b& — ^The inddental clause should be uttered in a lower tone, and faster 
{ban the principal sentence. It always requires a pause aa t^eoXi «& ^a^*^ q1 ^ 
comma, or greater. 

22* 
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Rule I. — ^Thk Parbnthbsis. 

A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to be 
in(M)rr>oratcd with it, and only such, should be enclosed as a 
j>arenthesis; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.'' — Pope. 

Rule U. — Included Points. 

The curves do not supersede other stops ; and, as the paren- 
thesis terminates with a pause equal to that which precedes it, 
the same point should be included, except when the sentences 
differ in form : as, 

1. " Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 

(For nature never gravitates to nought :) 

That thirst unquench'd, declares it is not here." — Young, 

2. " Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 

Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (could sleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change." — Younj. 

SECTION IX. — OF THE OTHEil JIARKS. 

There are also several other marks, which are occa- 
sionally used for various purposes, as follow : — 

1 . [ ' ] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive 
case of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a 
word: as, "Tho girVs regard to her parents' advice;" — '^a», 
/ov'c?, e'e/i, thro^ ; for began, lovedy even, through, 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of many compound 
words, especially such as have tw<T accents; as, ever-living. 
It is also frequently inserted where a word is divided into syl- 
lables ; as, con-tem-plate. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word arc carried forward to 
the next line. 

3. [ •• ] The Diceresis, or Dialysis, placed over either of two 
contiguous vowels, shows that they are not a diphthong ; as, 
Dande, aerial, 

4. [ ' ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equaVity, It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the grave accent, to distin- 
guish a close or short vowel; as, "jP<iwcy;" {^Murray:) or to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice ; as, " Is it he f'^ 

5. [ ' ] The Orave Accent is used in opposition to the acute, 
to distinguish an open or long vowel ; as, ^''Fcivour :" (Mur^ 
ray:) or to denote the iulllug inflection of the voice , as^ 
""Yes; itisA^.'' 
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6. [*] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad 
sound of a, or an unusual and long sound given to sonie other 
vowel ; as in ecldt^ dlly heir^ machine ^ move, bull, 

7. [ ^ ] The jBreve, or Stenotone, is used to denote either a 
close vowel or a syllable of short quantity ; lis, raven, to de- 
vour. 

8. [ ~ ] The Macrouy or Macrotone, is used to denote either 
an open vowel or a syllable of long quantity ; as, rdven^ a 
bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] Th^ Ellipsis, ov Suppression^ denotes 

the omission of some letters or words ; as, K—g, for King, 

10. [a] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to in- 
sert words or letters that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. [ — k^.] The Brace serves to unite a triplet; or to con- 
nect several terms with something to which they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [ § J The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book 
or chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge 
references. 

13. [^ ] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse 
which are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. [ " " ] The Guillemets^ or Quotation Points, distinguish 
words that are taken from an other author or speaker. A quo- 
tation "within a quotation is marked with single points; which, 
when both are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets, generally enclose some 
correction or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, 
"He [the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

1^' [ir^**] The Index, or Hand, points out something re- 
markable, or what the reader should particularly observe. 

17. [ * ] The Asterisk, or Star, [ f J the Obelisk, or Dagger^ 
[ J ] the Diesis, or Double Dagger, and [ || ] the Parallels, refer 
to marginal notes. The Section also [ § J, and the Paragraph 
IT]? a*^© oflen used for marks of reference, the former being 
usually applied to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth note 
on a page ; for, by the usage of printers, these signs are now 
commonly introduced in the following order: 1*, 2f, 3J, 
4§, 5 I, 6 T, 7 **, 8 If, (fee. When many references are to 
be made, the small letters of the alphabet, or the numerical 
figures, in their order, may be conveniently used for the same 
punxyse. 

18. [ %* ] The Asterisk or Three Stars, a ^©i Xia\» ^ w} 
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often used, is placed before a long or general noftc^ to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [9] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the Frendi, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
s before a or ; as, in the words, ''*' fiigade^'* " AlenpanJ" In 
"Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz^ "GasJ; SasZ; xas gz." 

Ci7~ [For oral excrcfsos in pnnetxiation, the teacber may select any wen^poioted 
book, to which the foregoing rules and explanations may be ^plied by the pupiL An 
api)lication of the principles of punctuation, either to points rightly inserted, or in 
tbo correction of errors, is as easy a process an ordinary syntacticu parsing or oOITee^ 
in<r; and, in proportion to the utility of these principles, as oseftil. The exerdse, in 
relation to correct pointing, consists in reading some passage, in saooessive parts, so* 
cording to its points; namins: tiie latter, as they occur; and repeating tbo rules or 
doctrines of punctuation, as the reasons for the marlu employed.J 



CHAPTER IL— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance ia tbe art of /Vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

SECTION I. — OP PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Powers of the letters, are those sounds which 
are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distia- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdrrv-rrmr^ (/ram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla^ 
blcs accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-a-turey and to the 
second of in-dem-niji-cd'tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 

\j0^ For a ftill explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is re- 
Asrrcd to Walker's Criticul Pronouncing Dictionary; for authorities in reference to 
variable usage, to tlio Universal and Critical I^ictlonary of J. £. Worcester.] 
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SECTION II. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. Emphdsis is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
therehy distinguished from the rest, as being more especially 
significant. 

II. Panoses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. InflecHons are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the rising 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising, " Do you mean to gdf^ 

2. The falling, "When will you gd^ 

Ob8. — Qaeations that may bo answered by yea or no^ require the rising in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, most bo uttered with the 
fidling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. T]jey are what Sheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions." And it is of the ut- 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER m.— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of words. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several of them are merely poetio lio^n^ei^i^ 
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SECTION I. — ^TIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A Figure of Orthography is an intentional deviation 
from the ordiuary or true spelling of a word. 

The principal figurei of Orthography are two; namely, 
Ml-me'-sis and Ar'-cka-ism, 

I. Mimesis is a ludicrous imitation of eome mistake op mis- 
pronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked hy a 
false spelling, or the taking of one word for an other ;.aSf 
^'' Maister, says he, have you any wery good weal in your 
vdlletP'' — Columbian Orator, p. 292. "Ay, he was pom at 
Monmouth, captain Gower." — ShaJc. ** I will description the 
matter to you, if you be capacity of it." — Id, 

" Perdigious ! I can hardly stand." — Lhyd. 

II. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed a<5cording 
to ancient usage, and not according to our modem orthog- 
raphy ; as, ^''Netjoe (jrene chese of smalle clammy nes comforlethe 
a hotte stom^ake^ — T. Paynel : Tooke's Diversitms^ ii, 132. 

" With him wa^ rev'rend Contemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eld, his beard of snowy hue." — Beattie. 

SECTION II.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal firrures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
A'phcer'-e-sis, Pros! -thesis, Syn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe, Par-a-go'-ge, 
Di-oef-e-sis, Syn-cer'-e-sis, and Tme-sis. 

I. Aphoeresis is the <*sion of some of the initial letters of a 
word: as, Against, ^gan, ^neath, — for against, began, beneath. 

II. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: as, adown, fljupaid, bestrewn, evanished, yclad, — for 
down, paid, strown, vanished, clad, 

III. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word : a^, medicine, for medicine; e^en, for even; o^er, for 
over; conqWing, for conquering ; se'nnight, for sevennight, 

IV. Apocope, is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
wor] : a^, tho', for though; th\ for the; Mother, for the other. 

V. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word : as, withouten^ for without ; deary, for dear ; Johnny, for 
John, 

VI. Diceresis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong : a*^, cooperate, not cooperate ; aeronaut, not 
ceronaut; orthoepy, not orthoepy, 

VII. Synceresis is iho sinking of two syllables into one : aS| 
seest, for seest; tacked^ for tacJe-ed; drowned, for drown-ed. 
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Obs. — ^When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronoun cintion, (whether 
retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected with it, fall into an 
other syllable ; thus, tried, triest^ loved or Mdy lovest or lov'st^ are monosyl- 
lables ; except in solemn discourse, in which the e is generally retained and 
made vocal. 

VIII. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts 
of a compound ; as, " On which side soever '^'' — "To us wardf^ 
—''To God ward:' 

SECTION III. — FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely, El-Up'-sis^ 
PUf-o-nasm, Syl-lep'-sisy En-aV-la-ge^ and Hy per^-bcL-ton, 

I. JEllipsis'^ is the omission of some word or words which 
are necessary to complete the construction, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning* Such words are said to be under- 
stood; because they are received as belonging to the sentence, 
though they are not uttered. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or 
even of a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or inter- 
jections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis. Examples : 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [a] woman." — "The 
day, \the'\ month, and [^^f] year." 

2. Of the Noun ; as, " The common \laiu\ and the statute 
law." — "The twelve [apostlesy"^ — "One |_joo^] of my books." 
— "A dozen Ipottles] of wine. 

3. Of the Adjective ; as, "There are subjects proper for the 
one, and not [proper^ for the other," — Karnes, 

4. Of the Pro wowTi ; as, "I love [Atw] and [7] fear him." — 
"The estates \which^ we own." 

♦ There never can be an ellipsis of any thing which is either unnecessary to the con- 
etmction or necessary to the sense , for to say what we mean and nothing more, never 
can constitnte a deviation from the ordinary graflimatlcal construction of words. As 
a^nre of Syntax, therefore, the ellipaia can be only of such words as are so evidently 
suggested to the reader, that the writer is as fully answerable fur them as if he had 
written them. To suppose an ellipsis where there is none, or to overlook one where 
tt really occurs, is to pervert or mutilate the text, in order to accommodate it to the 
parser^s ignorance of the principles of syntax. There never can bo either a general 
uniformity or a self^consistency in our methods of parsing, or in our notions of gram- 
mar, till the true nature of an ellipsis is clearly ascertained ; so that the writer shall 
distingaisb it from a blundeHng omission that impairs the sense, and the reader 
be barred from an arbitrary insertion of what would be cumbrous and useless. By 
adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the nature of (his figure, some pretenders to 
learning and philosophy have been led into the most whimsical and opposite notions 
concerning the grammatical construction of language. Thus, with equal absurdity, 
CardeU and Shermcm^ in their Philosophic Grammars, attempt to confute the doc- 
trines of their predecessors, by supposing ellipses at pleasure. And while the former 
teaches, that prepositions do not govern the objective case, but that every verb is 
transitive, and governs at least two objects, expressed or tmderstood, its own and that 
<ir» preposition ; the latter, with just as good an argument, contends, that no verb is 
taWBsStive, but that everv objective case is governed by a preposition expressed or — 
iMtoPCf. A world of nonsense for lack of a d^tUHon I 
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5. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? I" [did t/].— ''To 
whom thus Eve, yet sinless" foTKyArej. 

6. Of the Participle; as, " iliet [heing'l o*er, they part" 

7. Of the Adverb; as, " He spoke [wwc^] and acted wisely." 
— " Exceedingly great and \exveedii%gly] powerful.'* 

8. Of the Conjunction ; as, " The fruit of the Spirit is love, 

tand\ joy, \and^ peace, \and^ louT-sufTering, \and\ gentleness, 
and] goodness, [a;Mfj faith, \and\ meekness, \and\ temper- 
ance. — Gal,^ V, 22. The repetition of the conjunctioa is oalled 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it, Asyndeton. 

9. Of the Preposition; as, "[On] this day.": — " [-^ ^^ 
month." — " He departed J^ow] this life."—" He gave [i?] me 
a book."— "To walk [throughl a mile." 

10. Of the Interjection; as, "Oh! the frailty, [Oh!] tie 
wickedness of men !" 

11. Of a Phrase or Clatise; as, "The active commonly do 
more than they arc bound to do ; the indolent [commonly do] 
less" [than they are bound to do], 

II. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. This 
figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it ab- 
ruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to im- 
press it more strongly ; as, "^ that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear !" — " All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the 
earth /" — " There shall not be lefl one stone upon an other, that 
shall not be thrown down,^'*-^'''' I know thee who thou art^ — 
Bible. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant; but 
an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of the worst 
faults of bad writing. 

III. Syllepsis is agreement Ibrmed according to the figura- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thin^ 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, in general, connected with some 
figure of rhetoric: as, "The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory." — JbAn, i, 14. "Then 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them.^^ — Acts^ viii, S. " While Evening draws her crim- 
son curtains round." — Thomson. 

IV. Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism ;* and, for the stability of the language, it should be 

, — - — — ■ _______ , _. _ ^ . — ^ 

* Deviations of this kind are, in general, to be considered solecisms ; otherwise tbe 
rales of grammar would be of no use or authority. Deapii/uier^ an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of AnUptoHa ; and 
Sekourt and others extended it still fkirther. But Sitncti/us says. ** AnUpioH grcua^ 
maticorum itAMl imperititM, quod figmerUum si esset verum,fru9tra gtKBrerehtr^ 
guem caaum- verba regerent:^ And tho Muaieura Dt Port Boyol reject tbe flgare 
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Bparingly indulged. There are, however, several forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. " You know that you are Brutus, that specik this." — Skak. 

2. "They fall sticcessive [ly]. and successive [ly] rise." — Fope. 

3. " Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Milton. 

4. "Sure some disaster has be/elT^ [befellen]. — Gay. 

5. " So furious was that onset's shock, 

Destruction's gates at once unlock,"*^ — Hogg. 

V. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders earth around^ — Cowper. " Mings the world with the vain 
stir." — Id. " Whom, therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you." — Acts. This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious \ise of it confers harmony, variety, 
strength, and vivacity upon composition. But care should be 
taken lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION rV. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A Figure of Ehetoric is an intentional defvlation 
from the ordinary application of words. Some figures 
of this kind are commonly called Tropes^ i. c, turns. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction, 
occur in almost every kind of composition. They are mostly 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power of imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namely 
Sim'-i-le", Met-aphor^ Al-le-gor-y^ Me-ton'-y-my^ Syn-ecf-do-che^ 
Jfy-per^'bo-le^ Vis4on^ A-pos^-tro-phe, Person' 4-Ji-ca'-tion^ Er-o- 
tef-sis, Ec'pho-n&'Sis^ An-tith' -e-sis, Cli'-max, and J'-ro-ny.^ 

I. A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is 
generally introduced by like, as, or so : as, 

" At first, like thunder* s distant tone^ 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg. 

** Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives." — Pope. 

II. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute 
adjunct, or action of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. " His eye was morning^s brightest ray,''^ — ITogg. 

2. " An angler in the tides of fame." — Id. 

aItogeth«r. There are, however, some changes of this kind, which the grammarian is 
not C4»mp«tent to coademii| though they do not acKiord wllti the oidiiMS^ ^^hi^'j^q^ ^i 

12 
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3. " Beside him sleeps the warrior's bow." — Zanpkorne. 

4. " Wild fancies in his moody brain, 

OamhoVd unbridled and unbound,^ — Sogg. 

5. " Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of wo." — Hum. 

III. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events, 
designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 
the Fsalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of 
a vine : '^ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast 
cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." — Ps.^ bcxx, 8. 

Obs. — ^The AUeqory, agreeably to the foregoing definition of it, indndes 
most of those similitudes which in the Scriptures are called jxmiMet; it in- 
dudes also the better sort oi fables. The term aUegory is sometimes implied 
to a triLe history in which something else is intended, than is contidned in the 
words literally taken. [See Gal., iv, 24.] In the Scriptures^ the term fatlU 
denotes an idle and groundless story. [See 1 T^m., iv, 1 ; and 2 Pet., i, 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded on 
some such relation as that of cause aud effect, of 9yhject and 
adjunct, oi place and inhabitant, of container and thing contain^ 
ed, or of sign and thing signified: as, "Grod is our salvation f 
i. e., Saviour, — " He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i. e., the 
youth she loved. — "They smote the city f^ i. e., citizens. — 
** Id^y son, give me thy heart -^^ i. e., affection. — " The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah ;" i. c., kingly power. 

V. Synedoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of 
a part for the whole; as, "This roof [i. e., house] protects 
you." — " Now the year [i. c, summer] is beautiful." 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the 
ima^nation is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth; as, 

" The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tiber div^d beneath his bed.^^ — Dry den. 

VII. Vision, or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents the objects of his imagination, as actually before his 
eyes, and present to his senses ; as, 

"I see the dagger-crest of Mar! 
I see the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding far !" — Scott 

Vnr. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the 
subject, into an animated address ; as, "Death is swallowe(l 
up in victory. O Death ! where is thy sting 1 O Grave I 
where is thy victory 1" — 1 Cor., xv, 54, 55. 

IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, we 
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ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings or 
abstract qualities ; as, 

1, "The TTorm, aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cowper. 

2. " Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears !" — Bog. 
8. " Hark ! Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease." — Id. 

X. Erotesia is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou 
an arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
him?" — Joby xl, 9. "He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear ? he that formed the eye, shall he not see ?" — P«., xci v, 9. 

XI. JEcphonesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
•violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty ! — O sound once 
delightful to every Koman ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman 
citizenship !— once sacred — ^now trampled upon!" — Cicero. 
" O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest !" — Ps,, Iv, 6. 

XII.' Antithesis is a placing of things in opposition, to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

*' Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though pooTy Irtxurious ; though stibmissive, vain / 
Though ^rov^, yet trifling ; zealous^ yet untrue; 
And e'en in penance^ planning sins anew." — Ooldsmith. 

XIII. Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
vance by successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more 
and more important and interesting, or to descend to what is 
more and more minute and particular ; as, " And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to goctliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity." — 2 
Peter, i, 5. 

XIV. Ironi/ is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut- 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, " We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when ho pursues his life." 
— Cicero, 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the regular alternation of syllables diHeiiag^m Q^?i.ii>aX^' 
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SECTION L — OF QUANTITY. 

The Quantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of 
time occupied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable 
is considered to be either long or short A long eyllable 
is reckoned to be equal to two short ones. 

Ob8. 1. — ^Tho quantity of a syllable does not depend on the soiind of the 
Towel or diphtnong^ but prinolpally on the degree of accentual force with 
'which the Bvllable ib uttered, whereby a greater or less portion of time is 
employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are the most eiuuly pro- 
tracted, yet they often occur in the shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables are yariable, and may be made either long or 
Bhort, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the accented syllable 
is always long ; and a syllable immediately before or after that which is ao- 
oented, is always short 

SECTION II. — OF RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between tbe last syl- 
lables of dififerent lines or half lines. Blank verse is 
verse without rhyme. 

Obs. — ^The principal rhyming syllables are almost always long. Double 
rhyme addn one snort syllable ; tnple rhyme, two. Such syllables are reduo* 
dant in iambic and anapestic verses. 

SECTION III.— OF POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of 
syllables, called }ee^. A poetic /:^o^, in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The principal English feet are the Iambus^ the Trochee, the 
Anapest, and the Dactyl, 

1. T\ie Iambus, or Iamb, is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray, confess. 

2. The Trochee, or Choree, is a poetic foot consisting of a 
long syllable and a short one ; as, hateful, pettish, 

3. The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl- 
lables and one lon^ one ; as, contravene, acquiesce, 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
and two short ones ; as, labourer, possible. 

We have, accordingly, four principal kinds of verse, or poetic 
measure ; Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, and Dactylic, 

Obs. 1. — The more pure these several kinds are preserved, the more exact 
and complete is the cfiime of the verse. But poetd generally indulge some 
variety ; not so much, however, as to confound the drift of the rhythmical 
pulsations. 

Obs. 2.— Among the occasional diversifications of metre, are sometimes 
found or supposed sundry other feet, which are called secondary : as, the 
Spondee^ a foot of two long syllables; the Pyrrhic^ of two short: the Moloss, 
of three long syllables; the T'ribrach, of three short: the Amphibrach, a long 
Byllablo with a short one on each side ; the Amphimac.Amphimacer, or O^eUo, 
s short syllat^o with a long one on each side : the Jiacciiy^ a short ByllAbto 
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> long ones; the AfUibcuxhy, or Hypobacchy. two long syllables aod a 
Le. Yet few^ if any, of these feet, are really necesmry to a sufficient 



and two 

short one. 

explanation of English verse ; and the adopting of 'so many is liable to the 

great objection, that we thereby produce ditferent modes of measuring the 

same lines. 

Obs. 8.— Sometimes also verses are variegated by what is called the pedal 
tcuura, or cesure; (i. e., euttinff ;) which is a single long syllable counted by 
itself as a foot. For, despite the absurd suggestions of man v grammarians 
and prosodists to the contrary, all metrical deficiencies ana redundandea 
embrace nothing but short syllaoles, and the number of long ones in a lino 
is almost always the number of feet which compose it: as, 

"Keeping | time.\ time, \ ttme^ 
In a I sort of | Runic | rhyme.^'*^E. A, Foe, 

SECTION* IV. — OF SCANNING. 

Scanning^ or Scansion^ is the dividing of verses into 
the feet which compose them, according to the several 
orders of poetic numbers, or the different kinds of metre. 

Obs. — When a syllable is wanting, the verse is s^d to be ccttalectic ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is ac(Ualectic ; when there is a redundant syl« 
lable, it forms hypermeter, or a line Jiypercatalectic, 

Order I. — ^Iambic Verse. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syllables, and 
the odd ones are short. It consists of the following measures :— • 

Measiu-o 1st. — ^Iambic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

** O all I yg p6o!-p]e, clap | y6ur hands, | and with | triumj- 
ph^nt voic|-es sing ; 
No force | the might |-y pow'r | withstands | of God | the 
u|-nivers|-al King." 

Obs. — ^Each couplet of this verso is noir commonly reduced to, or ex- 
ehanged for, a simple stanza of four tetrameter lines ; thus, — 

" The hour | is come ! — ^the cherl-ish'd hour. 
When from | the Dusj-y worla | set free, 
1 seek I at length | my lonel-ly bower, 
And muse | in sij-lent thought \ on thee." — Roc^, 

Measure 2d. — Iambic of Seven Feet, or Ileptameter. 

"Th§ Lord | descend |-ed from | &bove, | and bow'd | tho 
heav|-ens high." 

Obs. — Modem poets have divided this kind of verso, into alternate Hnea 
of four and of three feet ; thus, — 

" O blind I t3 each I indtlll-gSnt fihn 
Of pOw'r I siipr6me|-ly wise, 
"Who fan|-cy hapi-piness I in aught 
The hand | of heav'n | denies!" 

Measure 3d. — Iambic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 
"Tliy realm | for6v|-6r lasts, | thy own | M6ssi|-ah reigns.'* 

Obs. — ^This is the Alexandrine ; it is seldom used except to complete a 
stanza in an ode, or occasionally to close a period in heroic ibYoi^* %x^ws^ 
beroica are similar to this. 

23* 
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Measure 4th. — ^Iambic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 

Y6t praise | t5o dear -If lov'd | 5r warm|-iy sdught, 
£nfee|-bles all | inter -nal strength | of thought." 

" With sol|-6mn ad|-dral-ti5n dOwn | thgy cast 
Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | and gold.'* 

Obs. 1. — This is the regular English heroic. It is, periiaps, the only meas* 
ore ftoi table for blank verse. 

ObS. 2.— The Elegiac Stanza consists of four heroics rhymiDg iiltenutt«Iy; 
as. 




I us langl-ulsh for | a hap|-pier 

Measure 5th. — ^Iambic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 
" Thg joys I above | fire un -d6rst5od 
And rel|-ish'd on|-ly by | the good." 

Measure 6th. — ^Iambic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" Bliie llght|-nings singe | th§ waves, 
And thunj-der rends | the rock." 

Measure 7th. — ^Iambic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

** Th6ir love | S-nd awe 
Supply I the law." 

Measure 8th. — Iambic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" H6w bright, 

The light !" 

Obs. 1. —Lines of fewer than seven syllables are seldom fonnd, except in 
connexion with longer verses. 

Obs. 2. — In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied, by introducing a 
trochee; as, 

^^ Planets \ 8.nd sans I rtin Ifiwl-lgss thrOuffh | thS sky." 
Obs. 8. — By a synseresis of tne two snort syllables, or perhaps by mere 
substitution, an anapest may sometimes be employed for an iambua ; or » 
dactyl, for a trochee : as, 

"^'cr man\-^ a /ro|-zen, manl-y afi\-ery MpP 

Order II. — ^Trochaic Verse. 

In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the 
final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This 
kind of verse is the same as iambic would be without the ini- 
tial short syllable. Iambics and trochaics often occur in the 
same poem. 

Measure 1st. — ^Trochaic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

"Once up|-on a | midnight | dreary, | while I | pondered, | 
weak and | weary, 
Over I many d \ quaint and | curtdtts \ volume | of for] 
-gotten I lore, 
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While I I nodded, | nearly | napping, | sudden|-ly there | 
came a | tapping, 
As of I some one | gently | rapping, | rapping | at my | 
chamber I door." 



Measure 2d. — ^Trochaic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

^Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me | safe from | 
trouble ; 
Shame thou | those who | seek my | soul, re[-ward their | 
mischief | double." 

Single Rhyme. 

"Night and | morning | were at | meeting | over | Water| 
-loo; 
Cocks had | sung their | earliest | greeting; | faint and | low 
they I crew." 

Measure 3d. — ^Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

• On a I mountain strStch'd bg|-n6ath & | hoary | wllldw. 
Lay a | shepherd swain, and | view'dthe | rolling | billow." 

Single Rhyme. 

" Lonely \ in the | forest, | subtle | from his | birth. 
Lived a | necro|-mancer, | wondrous | son of | earth.** 

Measure 4th. — ^Trochaic of FivB Feet, or Pentameter. 
*' Virtiie's | brlght'nlng | ray shall | beam fdr | ever.** 

Single Rhyme. 

« Idlg I afl6r | dinner, I In Ms | chair. 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | &t, and | feir." 

Measure 5th. — ^Trochaic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

" Round a I holy | calm dif |-fuslng, 
Love of I peace and | lonely ( musing." 

Single Rhyme. 
*' Restless I mortals | toil f^r | naught, 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought." 

Measure 6th. — Trochaic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

" When 6ur ( hearts are | mourning." 

Single Rhyme. 

" In the I days 6f | old, 
Stories \ plainly | told." 

Measure 7tlh — ^Trochaic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

" Fancy I viewing, 
Joys en|-suing" 
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Single Rhyme. 



" Tumfilt 
Sink to 



cease, 
peace." 



^[easuro 8tlu — Trochaic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" Changing, 
Ranging.'' 

Order III. — ^Anafbstio Vkrsb. 

Ill Anapostic verse the stress is laid on eveiy third sjUaUa 
Tlic first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambns. 

^Measure 1st. — ^Anapestic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

" At th5 close | (5f th6 day, | wh6n thd ham|-let Is stlH, 
And i7u>r[-tals the sweets | of forget |-fulness prove." 

Ilypermeter with Double Rhyme. 

" In a woni, | so complete|-ly forestall'd | were the wish|-6Sy 
Even }iar|-mony struck | from the noise | of the dishl-ea." 

Ilypermeter with Triple Rhyme. 

" Lean Tom, | when I saw | him, last wee'k, | on his horse | 
awry. 
Threatened loud|-ly to turn | mo to stone | with his «or|-<»ry.* 

Measure 2d. — ^Anapestic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

-ilrch 6f all | I sUrvey ; 
there is none | to dispute.** 

Measure 3d. — Anapestic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

** Wh6n I look I 6n mf boys. 
They renew | all my joys." 

Measure 4th. — ^Anapestic of One Foot, or Monometen 

« On thS land 
Let me stand.* 

Ordsr IV. — Dactylic Vkrse. 

In pure Dactylic verso, the stress is laid on the first syllable 
of each successive three ; that is, on the first, the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth syllable, &c. Full dactylic generally forms 
triple rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, 
the rhyme is double ; when both, single. Dactylic with single 
rhyme is the same as anapestic would be without its initial 
short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather uncommon ^ and, 
when employed, is ^Idom perfectly regular. 



** I am nion 
My right 
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Measure 1st. — Dactylic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

" Nimrod th6 | hunter was | mighty In | hunting, &nd | famed 
Ss th6 I rul6r of | cities of | yore ; 
Babel, and | Erech, and | Accad, and Calneh, from | Shi« 
nar's fair | region his | name afar bore." 

Measure 2d. — Dactylic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

" Out of the I kingdom of | Christ shall be | gathered, by [ 
angels o'er | Satan vic|-torious, 
All that of|-fendeth, that | lieth, that | &ilethto | honour his 
I name ever | glorious.'* 

Measure 3d. — Dactylic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

** Time, thou art | ever in | motion, on | wheels of the | days, 
years, and | ages ; 
Bestless as | waves of the | ocean, when | Eurus or | Boreas 
1 rages." 

Example without Rhyme. 

** This is the | forest pri|-meval ; but | where are the [ hearts 
that be{-neath it 
Leap'd like the roe, when he | hears in the | woodland the 
I voice of the | huntsman ?" 

Measure 4th. — Dactylic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 

*' Now thou dost I welcome me, | welcome me, | from the 
dark | sea, 
Land of the | beautiful, | beautiful, | land of the | free." 

Measure 5th. — Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

** Boys will §,n|tlcipate, I lavish, S,nd I disslp&te 

All that your | busy pate | hoarded with | care ; 
And, in their | foolishness, I passion, and | mulishness. 
Charge you with | churlishness, | spurning your | pray'r." 

Measure 6th. — Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" Ever sing | merrily, | merrily." 

Measure 7th.— Dactylic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
" Free frfim sa|tigty, 



Care, and anx 
Charms in va 



iety, 

riety, 

Fall to his | share." 

Measure 8th, — ^Dactylic of One Foot, or Monometer, 

« Fearfully, 
Tearfully." 

12* 
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CHAPTER v.— ORAL EXERCISES. 
EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS Vin.— PROSODICAL. 

In the Eighth Praxis^ are exemplified the several Figures of 
Orthography y of Etymology^ of Syntax^ and of Rhetoric, which 
the parser may name and define; and by it the pupil may 
also be exercised in relation to the principles of PunchuUkm, 
Utterance^ and Versification, 

LESSON I. — ^FIGURES OF ORTHOGBAPHY. 
MIMESIS AND ABCHAISM. 

*^Fery goot: I will make SLprief of it in my note-book; and 
we will afterwards ^ork upon the cause with as great discreetly 
as we can." — Shak. 

" Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese toys. Pray you, go 
and vetch me in my closet un boitier verd; a box, a green-a 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? a greens box." — Id, 

'^ I ax*d you what you had to sell. I am fitting out a wessel 
for Wenice, loading her with warious Jceinds ofprowisions, and 
toittuaUing her for a long woyage ; and I want several undred 
weight of weal^ wenison^ &c., with plenty ofinyons and winegar^ 
for thQ preserwation of ealth,^^ — Columbian Orator^ p. 292. 

" None [else are] so desperately evill, as they that may bee 
good and will not : or have beene good and are not." — Bev. 
John Rogers, 1620. " A Carpenter finds his work as hee left 
it, but a Minister shall find lus sett back. You need preach 
continually." — Id, 

** Here whilom ligg^d th' Esopus of his age, 
But caird by Fame, in soul y pricked deep." — Thomson. 

** It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 
Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pleasaunce grew.** — Id, 

LESSON II. — FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

APHiERESIS, PROSTHESIS, SYNCOPE, APOCOPE, PABAGOQE, DISSLBSIS^ 

SYNiERESIS, AND TMESIS. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast. 

Burst down like torrent from its crest." — Scott, 

^Tis mine to teach th* inactive hand to reap 

Kind nature's bounties, o'er the globe dijffus*d, — Dyer, 

Alas ! alas ! how impotently true 

Th^ oma/ pencil forms the scene anew. — Cawthome. 
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Here a deformed monster jo]fd to won, 
Which on fell rancour ever was yhent, — Lhyd, 

Withouten trump was proclamation made. — Thamson. 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case, 

Let fall adown his silver beard some tears. 

* Certes,* quoth he, ' it is not e^en in grace, 

7" undo the past and eke your broken years.' — Id. 

Vain tamp'ring has hxxt fostered his disease; 

^Tis desp'raUy and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Cowper. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here — 

Why thafs with watching ; ^ twill away again. — Shakspeare. 

TU to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 

Come, le^s away ; hark ! the sharill horn resounds. — Smith. 

What prayer and supplication soever be made. — Bible. 

By the grace of God we have had our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you ward, — Id. 

LESSOlSr III. — ^FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 
FIGURE I. ELLIPSIS. 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

And [ — ^] villager [ — ] abroad at early toil. — Beattie. 

The cottage curs at [ — '\ early pilgrim bark. — Id. 

Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears. 

Our most important [ — '] are our earliest years. — Cowper. 

To earn her aid, with fix'd and anxious eye, 

He looks on nature's [ — ] and on fortune's course ; 

Too much in vain. — Akenside. 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [ — ] below ; 

Who, ev'ry hope and [ — ] fear to Heav'n resign'Jf 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. — Beattie^ 

For longer in that paradise to dwell, 

The law [ — ] I gave to nature, him forbids. — Milton. 

So little mercy shows [ — ^ who needs so much. — Cowper. 

Bliss is the same [ — 1 in subject, as [ — ] in king ; 

In [ — ] who obtain defence, and [ — ] who defend. — Pope. 

Man made for kings ! those optics are but dim 

That tell you so — say rather, they [ — ] for him. — Cowper. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never [ \ — li 
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Mortals whose pleasures are their only care, 

First wish to be impos'd on, and then are [ — ]. — Id. 

Vigour [ — ^] from toil, from trouble patience grows. — BecUHe, 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — 1 pure, and cool, 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown'd ? — Id 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful [ — ] ! — Thomson, 

Self-love and Reason to one end aspire. 

Pain [ — ] their aversion, pleasure [ — ] their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour. 

This [ — ] taste the honey, and not wound the flower. — Pop€, 

LESSON IV. — ^FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 
FIGURE n. PLEONASM. 

According to their deeds, accordingly he will repay ; fury to 
his adversaries, recompense to his enemies. — Bible. 

My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
the night. — Solomon^ s Song^ v, 2. 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised^ as a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for thou art the Lord my God. — Jer., xxxi, 18. 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow. — Matt., vi, 28. 

He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. — 2 Cor.^ x, 17. 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 

That waits on man, the flight-performing horse. — Cowper. 

FIGURE HL SYLLEPSIS. 

Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas ;' which is, by interpretation, a stone. — John, i, 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : ' Behold I will break the bow 
of Mam, the chief of their might.' — Jer., xlix, 35. 

Behold Tlay in Zion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence ; 
and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. — Mom.^ 
ix, 33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast. 
Though long rebelFd against, not yet suppressed. — Cotpper, 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more, — Id, 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods.— jfe/^n. 
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LESSON V. — FIGURES OF SYNTAX 
TiaURE IV. ENALLAOE. 

Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your offices for gold. — Skakspeare, 

Come, Philomelus ; let us instant go, 

O'ertum his bow'rs, and lay his castle low. — TTiomson, 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what the short-lived sire begun, — Pope. 

Such was that temple built by Solomon, 

Than whom none richer reign'd o'er Israel. — G. Brown. 

He spoke : with fatal eagerness wo bum^ 

And quit the shores, undestin'd to return. — Day. 

Still as he pass'd, the nations he sublimes. — Thomson. 

• Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted gay. — Id, 

FIGURE V. HYPERBATON". 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet. — Milton. 

Yet, though successless, will the toil delight. — Thornson^ 

Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous ^brw* descries. — Beaitie* 

Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not their own. 
Them he himself to glory will advance. — Milton* 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end. — Id. 

No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — l)enham, 

LESSON VI. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE I. SIMILE. 

Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odour of in- 
cense in the fire. — Dr. Johnson. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance : the brightness 
of the flame is wasting its fuel^ the fragrant flower is passing 
away in its own odours. — Id, 

Thy nod is as the earthquake that shakes the mountains i and 
thy smile, as the dawn of the vernal day. — Id, 

Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong / 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong; 
And without discipline, the &v'rite child, 
ZtAw a neglected forester^ runs Nvi\d, — C<ywp«r« 

24 
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riGURB n. ^METAPHOR. 

Cathmon, thy name is a pleasant gdU. — Ossian. 

Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom ofvnnds. 
The old oak felt his departure, and shook its whistling head. — Id, 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he ac- 
quired the power ; and as the hand of time scattered snow upon 
his head, the freezing influence extended to his bosom.— 
Hawkesworth, 

The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the 
chuds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. — Dr, Johnson. 

The tree of knowledge^ blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits. — Den^ham. 

LESSON VII. — FIGUBES OF RHETOEIC, 

FIGURE in. ALX.EGORT. 

" But what think ye ? — A certain man had two sons ; and 
lie came to the first, and said, * Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard.* He answered and said, 'I will not:' but afterward he 
repented, and went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ' I go, sir :' and went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of hia &ther^" 
They say unto him, " The first."— i/a/^, xxi, 28. 

IIGURE rv. MfiTONYMY. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden death, — Hervey, 

*Be all the dead forgot,* said Foldath's bursting wrath. 
*Did not I fail in the field V — Ossian. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. — Oray. 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate. 

His arm is conquest, and his frown is fate, — Day. 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose. 

Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose. — PamelL 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam! 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! — Pope, 

FIGURE V. SYNECDOCHE. 

'Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a guest. — PamelL 

For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose >^/ came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew. — Id, 
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riush'd by the spirit of the genial year, 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round. — Thomson. 

LESSON Vin. — ^FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

FIGURE VI. HTPERBOLB. 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir ; his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like a 
cloud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

[Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. — Milton, 

Will aU great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red. — Skakspeare. 

Endless tears flow down in streams. — Swift. 

FIGURE Vn. VISION. 

How mighty is their defence who reverently trust in the arm 
of God! How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons ! Hark ! Tis the voice of eloquence, pour- 
ing forth the living energies of the soul ; pleading, with gener- 
ous indignation^ the cause of injured hutnanity against lawless 
might, and reading the awful destiny that awaits the oppres- 
sor ! — I see the stem countenance of despotism overawed \ I 
see the eye &llen that kindled the elements of war ! I see the 
brow relaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands ! I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field ! 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence ! The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakness of humanity ! — ^Behold ! and tell me, is that power 
contemptible wluch can thus find access to the sternest hearts 1 
— 0, Brown. 

liBSSON IX. — ^FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

FIGURE Vin. — ^APOSTROPHE. 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life, new terrors for the grave 5 
Artificers of death 1 Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Blast the design, 
Cheat God of Hosts! nor let thy creatures fall 
Vhpitied victims at AmbitiorCs 87irine«-*Porteu%. 
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FIGURE IX. — ^PKRSONIFICATIOS'. 

Hail, sacred Polity^ by Freedom rear'd ! 

llail, sacred Freedom^ when by Law restrained! 

Without you, what were man? A grov'ling herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchain'd. — Beattie, 

Let cheerful MerrCry^ from her purest cells. 
Lead forth a goodly train of Virtuei fair, 
Cherish 'd in early youth, now paying back 
With tenfold usury the pious care. — Portetts. 

FIGURE X«— EROTBSIS. 

He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? he that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? — Psal.^ xciv, 10. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.— 
Jeremiah xiii, 23. 

FIGURE XI. — ^ECPHOKESIS. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of way -faring men, that I might leave my people, 
and go from them ! — Jeremiah^ ix, 1. 

LESSON X. — FIGURES OF RHETOBIC. 
FIGURE XII. — ANTITHESIS. 

On this side, modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on 
this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on that, 
fraud : on this, piety ; on that, profaneness: on this, constancy; 
on that, fickleness : on this, honour ; on that, baseness : on this, 
moderation; on that, unbridled passion. — Cicero. 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. — Pope, 

FIGURE Xni. — CLIMAX. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice ; and when they are practised, they become easy ; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure ; and when 
they afford pleasure, they are done frequently ; and when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit : and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature, 
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FIGURE XrV. IRONY. 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, ' Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in [on] a journey, or peradventure he 
eleepeth, and must be awaked !' — 1 Kings, xviii, 27, 

Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin— or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cotoper, 



CHAPTER VI.— EXAMTNATIOK 
QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

LESSON I. — PUNCTUATION. 

Of -wliat does Prosody treat ? 

What is Puncty>aMon f 

What are principal points, or marks ? 

What pauses are denoted by the first four poin& ? 

What pauses are required by the other four? 

What IS the ii^eneral use of the comma ? 

How many rules for the comma are there ? and what ate their heads? 

What says Rule 1st of simple sentences? — Rule 2d of simple members f — Rule 
8d of m4)re than two words? — Rule 4th of only two words? — Rule 6th of 
words in pairs ? — Rule 6th of words put absolute ? — Rule 7th of words in ap- 
position? — Rule 8th of adjectives ?— Rule 9th of finite verbs? — Rule 10th ot 
i/^niOves?— RnlelMh of participles? — Rule I2th of adverbs ? — Rule 18th 
of conjunctions ? — Rule 14th of prepositions ? — Rule 16th odnteijections?-^ 
Bale 16th of word-s repeated ? — ^Rule 17th of dependent quotations ? 

LESSON n. — ^PUNCTUATION. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 1st for the comma ?— to 
Rule 2d ?— to Rule 8d ?— to Rule 4th ?— to Rule 6th ?— to Rule 6th ?— to 
Rule 7th ?—lo Rule 8th?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th?— 
to Rule 12th ?— to Rule 18tL ?— to Rule 14th ?— to Rule 15th ?— to Rule 
IRth ?— to Rule 17 ? 

When are different words said to be in the same construction? 

LESSON lU. — ^PUNCTUATION. 

What is the general use of the semicolon ? 

How many rules are there for the semicolon ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Rule 1st of compou/nd members? — Rule 2d of simple members? — 

Rule 8d of words in apposition ? 
What is the general use of the colon ? 

How many rules are there for the colon? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule Ist of additional remarks ?— "Rule 2d of greater pauses? — 

Rule 8d of independent quotations ? 
What is ^e general use of the period ? 

How many rules are there for the period ? and what are their heads? 
What says Rule 1st of distinct sentences /—Rule 2d of allied sentences?— ■'Rx3l<^ 

8d of alfbriviaUons? 

24* 
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LBaBON IV. — ^PUNOrUAnON. 

What is the nse of the dash ? 

How many rales are there for the dash ? and what are their heads f 

What savB Rale 1st of adrupipau8e8f—B.xde Sd of en^katiepametf^'Bxh 

8d of jattUy dashes f 
What is the use of the eroteme, or note of interrogation ? 
How many rules are there for it ? and what are their heads f 
What says Rule Ist of questions direct t—Si\i\Q 24 of questions uniUdf—Bxik 

Sd of questions indirect f 
What is tiixe use of the ecphoneme, or note of exclamation t 
How many rules are there for it? and what are their heads? 
What says Rule 1st of interjections /—Rule 2d of invoeaUonst—'&xiHA 8d of 

exclamatory questions t 

USSBOUX V. — ^PCWCTUATION. 

What IS the use of the curves, or marks of parenthesis f 

How many rules are there for them ? and what are their heads? 

What says Rule 1st of t?ie parenthesis /—Rule 2d of included points f 

What is said about other marks ? 

What is the use of the apostrophe ?— of the hyphen ?— of the disereais?— of 
tJbe acute accent? — of tne grave accent ? — of the circumflex ? — of the breve! 
—of the macron? — of the ellipsis ?— of the caret? — of the brace? — of tha 
section ?— of the paragraph ? — of the quotation points ? — of the crotchets!— 
of the index? — of the asterisk, the obelisk, the doable dagger, aild the 
parallels ? — of the asterism ? — of the cedilla ? 

[Having correctly answered the foregoing questions, the pupil should be tsogfat to 
apply what be tias learned ; and, for th& purpose, he may be required to read the pre- 
face to this volume, or a portion of any other accurately pointed book, and to asalgii 
a reason for every mark he finds.] 

LESSON VI. — VTrE&AKaZ» 

What is "Utterance f and what does it include? 

What is pronunciation? — What does pronunciation require? 

What arc the just powers of the letters ? 

What is accent? — ^Is every word accented? 

£Jan a word have more than one accent ? 

What four things distinguish the elegant speaker? 

What is elocution ? — What does elocution require? — ^What is emphasis? 

What are pauses ? and what is said of their duration ? 

What are mflections ? — What is called the rising inflection? — What is called 

the f^linff inflection ? — How are these inflections exemplified ? — How are 

they used in asking questions? 
What are tones? and wny do they deserve particular attention? 

LESSON Vn. — ^FIGURES. 

What is a Figure in grammar ? — How many kinds of figures are there ? 

What is a figure of orthography ? — Name the figures ot this kind. 

What is mimesis ? — What is an archaism ? 

What is a figure of etymology ? 

How many and what are the figures of etymology? 

What is aphseresis ? — prosthesis ?— «yncope i — ^apocope ? — ^poragoge ?— diaere- 
sis ? — synsBresis ? — tmesis ? 

What is a figure of syntax? — ^How many and what are the figures of syntax \ 

What is ellipsis in grammar ? Are sentences often elliptical ? 

How can there be an ellipsis of the article ? — the noun ?— the adjective ? — ^tho 
pronoun? — the verb? — ^the participle? — the adverb? — ^the conjunction? — 
the preposition ? — the interjection *— a phrase or clause ? 

What IS pleonasm? — and when is this figure allowable ? 

What is syllepsis ?— enallage ?— hyperbaton ?— what is said of hyperbaton ? 

LESSON Vm.— XTOUBSS. 

What is a figure of rhetoric ? — What name have some such figures I 
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Do figures of rhetoric often occur ? — On what are they founded f 

How many and wiiat are the principal figures of rhetoric ? 

What is a simile J — ^a metaphor? — an allegory ? — a metonymy I — synecdoche? 

— hyperbole ? -^ vision ? — apostrophe ? — personification ? — erotesis ff — eo* 

phoaesis ?— antithesis I— <ilimax ¥ — irony ? 

UffiSON IX.— TEBSIFIGATION. 

What is Veraifieation f— What is the quantity of a syllable ? 

How is quantity denominated ? — How is it said to bSe proportioned ? 

On what does quantity depend if and what sound? are the most easily 

lengthened ? 
What words are vaiiable in quantity? and what syllables are fixed ? 
What is rhyme ?— What is blank verse ? 

Of what does a Ime of poetry consist ?-— Of what does afoot consist I 
What are the principal English feet ? 
What is an iambus l--a trochee ?--aQ anapest ?— a dactyl? 
How many kinds of verse have we? 
What is scanning, or scansion ? 

LESSON X.— VSBSmOAZlON. 

What syllables are accented in an iambic line ? 
What are the several measures of iambic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a trochaic line ? 
What are the several measures of trochaic verse I 
What syllables are accented in an anapestic line ? 
What are the several measures of anapestic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic line ? 
What are the several measures of dactylic verse ? 

[Now parse the ten lessons of t\i& Eighth Praaoia ; ezplalDing every thing of wtlch 
the teacher may toiiand an explanation.] 



CHAPTER Vn.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES IN PROSODY, 

^sB rWhen the pnpll can readily answer all the questions on Prosody, and apply 
the rules of punctuation to any composition in which the points are rightly inserte^v 
he should tortte ovi the foUowiug esescises, supplying what Is required?) 

EXERCISE I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences^ and insert ^e comma where it is 

requisite. 

Examples under Rule 1. 

The dogmatist's assurance is paramount to argument. 
The whole course of his argumentation comes to nothing. 
The fieldmouse builds her garner under ground. 

Exc, The first principles of almost all sciences are few» 
What he gave me to publish was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy* 
Minds ashamed of poverty would be proud of affluence. 

Under Rule 2. 

I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lami^. 
Tbej are gone hut the remembrance of thenx i^ ssTQeX« 



/. 
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He has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itself 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

He is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race .is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
JExc, 1. He that has far to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 

Exc, 2. A good name is better than precious ointment. 
Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to speak 1 
The spleen is seldom felt were Flora reigns. 

Under Rule 3. 

The city army court espouse my cause. 

Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructors. 

Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden. 

Wit spirits faculties but make it worsfe. 

Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Mule 4. 

Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 

£xc. 1. God will rather look to the inward motions of the 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeaL 
£Jxc, 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 
£Jxc, 3. One person is chosen chairman or moderator. 
Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 
JSxc, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour wants our modern style. 

Under Rule 5. 
I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease. 

EXERCISE II.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma where it is 

requisite. 

Under Rule 6. 
The V' 'ark they did not proceed. 
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There being no other coach we had no alternative. 
Remember my son that human life is the journey of a day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right. 
He that overcometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads declin'd ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way ! 

Under Rule 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 
'Tis chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day. 
The evening star love's harbinger appears. 
The queen of night fair Dian smiles serene. 
There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 
Our whole company man by man ventured down. 
As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 

Ill the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. 

Exc, 1. The last king of Rome was Tarquinius Superbus. 

Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 

Exc, 2. For he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith. 

Remember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

Exc, 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an imderstanding heart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

Exc, 4. I crown thee king of intimate delights. 
I count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 
God has pronounced it death to taste that tree. 
Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight. 

Ili'm piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the fair. 

Love free hs air spreads his light wings and flies. 
Then active still and unconfined his mind 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 

But there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets and by senators unpraised. 
Exc. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries. 
He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questions. 
These are the persons anxious for the change. 
Are they men yvorthy of confidence and Bup^otX.'X 



/. 
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He has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itself 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

lie is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race .is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
Exc, 1. He that has far to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
Exc, 2. A good name is better than precious ointment. 
Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to speak 1 
The spleen is seldom felt were Flora reigns. 

Under Rule 3. 
The city army court espouse my cause. 
Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructors. 
Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden. 
Wit spirits faculties but make it worsfe. 
Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Rule 4. 

Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 

Exc. 1. God will rather look to the inward motions of the 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeaL 
Exc. 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 
Exc, 3. One person is chosen chairman or moderator. 
Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 

Exc, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour wants our modern style. 

Under Rule 5. 

I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease. 

EXERCISE II.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma where it is 

requisite. 

Under Rule 6. 
The night being dark they did not proceed. 
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There being no other coach we had no alternative. 
Hemember my son that human life is the journey of a day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right. 
He that overcometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads declin'd y6 cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way ! 

Under Rule 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 
Tis chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day. 
The evening star love's harbinger appears. 
The queen of night fair Dian smiles serene. 
There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 
Our whole company man by man ventured down. 
As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 

Ill the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. 

Exc, 1. The last king of Rome was Tarquinius Superbus. 
Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 
Uxc, 2. For he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith. 
Remember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

Uxc, 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an understanding heart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

Exc. 4. I crown thee king of intimate delights. 
I count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 
God has pronounced it death to taste that tree. 
Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight. 

Ili'm piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the fair. 

Love free ks air spreads his light wings and flies. 
Then active still and unconfined his mind 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 

But there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets and by senators unpraised. 
Exc. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries. 
He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questions. 
These are the persons anxious for the change. 
Are they men worth/ of confidence aad Bup^otX.'X 
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Under Rule 9; 

Poverty wants some things — avarice all things. 

Honesty has one face — flattery two. 

One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 

Mankind's esteem they court — and he his own : 

Theirs the wild chase of &lse felicities ; 

His the composed possession of the true. 

EXERCISE ni.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the foUovoing sentences^ and insert the comma where it is 

requisite. 

Under Mule 10. 

My desire is to live in peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel them to pay their dehts. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust in him. 

1 made no bargain with you to live always drudging. 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed my own adventure was still more laugiiable. 

We come not with design of wasteful prey 
To drive the country force the sA^ains away. 

Under Rule 11. 

Having given this answer he departed. 

Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in pain. 

Eased of her load subjection grows more light 

Death still draws nearer never seeming near. 

He lies full low gored with wounds and weltering in his blood. 

Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 

Man considered in himself is helpless aod wretched. 

Like scattered down by howling Eurus blown. 

He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 

Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 

Exc, He kept his eye fixed on the country before him. 
They have their part assigned them to act. 
, Years will not repair the injuries done by him. 

Under Rule 12. 

Yes we both were philosophers. 

However providence saw fit to cross our design. 

Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon me. 

The fact certainly is much otherwise. 

-Tor nothing srureJy can be more inconsistent. 

Under Rule 13. 
For in such retirement the soul is strengthened. 
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It engages our desires ; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But of every Christian virtue piety is an essential part. 
The English verb is variable ; as love lovest loves. 

Under Rule 14. 

In a word charity is the soul of social life. 
By the bowstring I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 

Under Rule 15. 

Lo earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Behold I am against thee O inhabitant of the valley ! 

Under Rule 16. 

I would never consent never never never. 
His teeth did chatter chatter chatter still. 
Come come, come come — ^to bed to bed to bed. 

Under Rule 17. 

He cried * Cause every man to go out from me.* 

* Almet' said he * remember what thou hast seen.' 

I answered * Mock not thy servant who is but a worm before 
thee.' 

EXERCISE IV.— PUNCTUATION. 

1, Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma and the 
SEMICOLON where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

* Man is weak* answered his companion ' knowledge is more 

than equivalent to force.' 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past 
for all judgment is comparative and of the future nothing 
can be known. 

* Content is natural wealth' says Socrates to which I shall add 

i luxury is artificial poverty.' 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature law. 

Under Rule 2. 

Be wise to-day 'tis madness to defer. 

The present all their care the future his. 

Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 

Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard within. 

Song soothes our pains and age has pains to soothe. 

Here an enemy encounters there a rival supplants him. 

Our answer co their reasons is No to lYieir bco^* T\o\KvGt%« 
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Under Rule 3. 

In Latin there are six cases namely the nominative the genitive 

the dative the accusative the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding s as hoy boys 

nation nations king kings hay hays. 
Bodies are such as ore endued with a vegetable soul as plants 

a sensitive soul as animals or a rational soul as the body of 

man. 

2. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma, the semi' 

colon, and the colon wliere they are requisite^ 

Under Rule 1. 

Death wounds to cure we fall we rise we reign* 
Bliss 1 — there is none but unprecarious bliss. 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that. 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Rule 2. 

I have the world here before me I will review it at leisure 

surely happiness is somewhere to be found. 
A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can- 
not obtain it afflicts himself with absurd penances but the 
holiness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pious 
life. 

Observe his awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

Under Rule 3. 

Such is our Lord's injunction " Watch and pray." 

He died praying for his persecutors *' Father forgive them 

they know not what they do." 
On his cane was inscribed this motto ^^Festina lente^ 

3. Copy the following sentences, and insert the commja, the semi- 
colon, the colon, and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

Then appeared the sea and the ^ry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun and moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the air tho 
earth and the waters were stored with their respective in- 
habitants at last man was made in the image of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserve 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Rule 2. 
Civil accomplishments frequently give rise to fame but a dis- 
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tinction is to be made between fame and true honour the 
statesman the orator or the poet may be famous while yet 
the man himself is far from being honoured 

Under Rule 3. 

Glass was invented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
The Roman Era U C commenced A C 1753 years 
Here is the Literary Life of S T Coleridge llsq 

EXERCISE v.— PUNCTUATION. 

1. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the dash, and sitch 

other points as are necessary, 

. Under Rule 1. 

Tou ssij famous very often and I don't know exactly what it 

means a famous uniform famous doings What does famous 

mean 
O why famous means Now don't you know vfh&t famous means 

It means It is a word that people say It is the &shion to say 

it It means it means famous. 

Under Rule 2. 

But this life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect O re- 
morseless obdurate Thou shalt hear it would be thy wisdom 
to think thou now hearest the sound of that trumpet which 
shall awake the dead Return O yet return to the Father 
of mercies and live ' 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But that's a secret yes which all men know 

2. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the note of ikter- 

ROGATION, ajid such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breast 

Is she the friend of stem control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 

Or fetters she the free-bom soul 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 

Who .art thou courteous stranger and from whence 
Why roam thy steps to this abandon'd dalQ« 

13 
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Nay some awe of religion may still subsist 

Then said he Lo I come to do thy will O Grod 

As for me behold I am in your hand 

Now I Paul myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public cannot live to his own soul 

whereas he who retires remains calm 
Therefore behold I even I will utterly forget you 
lliis text speaks only of those to whom it speisdLs 
Yea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warm 
King Agrippa believest thou the prc^hets 

EXERCISE VII.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following promiscuoits sentences, and insert ffiepoinit 

which they require. 

To whom can riches give repute or trust 
Content or pleasure but the good and just Pope 

To him no high no low no great no small 
He fills he bounds connects and equals all Id^ 

Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Lie in three words health peace and competence Id 

Not so for once indulg'd they sweep the main 
Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain Anon 

Say will the falcon stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage spare the dove Pope 

Throw Egypt's by and offer in its stead 
Offer the crown on Bernice's head Id 

Falsely luxurious will not man awake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The cool the fragrant and the silent hour Thomson 

Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 

So far from aught romantic what I sing Young 

Thyself first know then love a self there is 
Of virtue fond that kindles at her charms Id 

How far that little candle throws his beams 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world Shakspeare 

You have too much respect upon the world 
They lose it that do buy it with much care Id 

How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst thou descend from converse with the skies 
And seize thy brother's throat for what a clod Young 
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In two short precepts all your business lies 

Would you be great he virtuous and be wise Denham 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed 

What then is the reward of virtue bread Pope 

A. life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be prais'd 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies Cotuper 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That waken not disturb the tranquil mind Thomson 

Inspiring God who boundless spirit all 

And unremitting energy pervades 

Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole Id 

Ye ladies for indifTrent in your cause 

I should deserve to forfeit all applause 

Whatever shocks or gives the least oiTence 

To virtue delicacy truth or sense 

Try the criterion 'tis a faithful guide 

Nor has nor can have Scripture on its side Cowper 

EXERCISE VIIL— SCANNING. 

Divide the following verses into the feet which compose them, and 
distinguish hy marks the long and tJie short syllables, 

DEITY. 

Alone thou sitst above the everlasting hills, 
And all immensity of space thy presence fills : 

For thou alone art God ; — as God thy saints adore thee ; 

Jehovah is thy name ; — they have no gods before thee. — G,B^ 

HEALTH. 

Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly ; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies: 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

Redder is her cheek, and sweeter, than the rose is. — G. i?« 

IMPENITENCE. 

The impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers, 
Dishonours that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are water'd by showers. 
Yet barren and fruitless remain as before. — G. Brown. 

PHETY. 

Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety, 
Drawn from the fountain of mercy and love ; 

Endless, exhaustless, exempt from satiety, 

Rfsing unearthly, and soaring above. — G, Brown^ 

25* 
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A SIMILE. 

The bolt that strikes the tow'ring cedar dead, 

Oft passes harmless o'er the hazel's head. — G, Brown. 

AN OTHER. 

" Yet to the general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Araram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile." — Milton. 

ELEGIAC STANZA. 

Thy name is dear — ^'tis virtue balm'd in love ; 

Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings. 

Ah ! wo the day, our hearts were doom'd to prove, 

That fondest love but points aflSiction's stings ! — G. Brown, 

CUPID. 

Zephyrs, moving bland, and breathing fragrant 

With the sweetest odours of the spring, 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 

Slumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes fling. — G, Brown, 

. DIVINE POWER. 

When the winds o'er Gennesaret roar'd, 

And the billows tremendously rose, 
The Saviour but utter'd the word, 

They were hush'd to the calmest repose. — G. Brmon, 

INVITATION. 

Come from the mount of the leopard, spouse, 

Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse, 

Come to the mountain of Zion. — G. Brown. 

ADMONITION. 

In the days of thy youth. 

Remember thy God : 
O ! forsake not his truth. 

Incur not his rod. — G. Brown. 

COMMENDATION. 

Constant and duteous, 

Meek as the dove. 
How art thou beauteous. 

Daughter of love ! — G. Brown. 
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EDWIN, AN ODE. 

I. STROPHE. 

Led by the pow'r of song, and nature's love, 
Which raise the soul all vulgar themes abovdi 
The mountain grove 
Would Edwin rove. 
In pensive mood, alone ; 
And seek the woody dell. 
Where noontide shadows fell, 
~ Cheering, 
Veering, 
Mov'd by the zephyr's swell. 
Here nurs'd he thoughts to genius only knowii| 
When nought was heard around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty on her mountain throne. 
Nor less he l<)v*d (rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, fold on fold, above was piPd 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind. 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe, 
• As in the presence of th' Eternal Mind. 

Fix'd he gaz'd, 
Tranc'd and rais'd. 
Sublimely rapt in awful pleasure undefin'd. 

n. ANTISTROPHE. 

Reckless of dainty joys, he finds delight 
Where feebler souls but tremble with affiright 
Lo ! now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impending cloud 
Infolds him in its shroud, 
And dark and darker glooms the scena 
Through the thicket streaming, 
Lightnings now are gleammg; 
Thunders rolling dread. 
Shake the mountain's head; 
Nature's war 
Echoes far. 
O'er ether borne. 
That flash 
The ash 
Has scath'd and torn! 
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Now it rages ; 
Oaks of ages, 
Writhing in the iiirions blast, 
Wide their leafy honours cast ; 
Their gnarled arms do force to force oppose : 
Deep rooted in the crevic'd rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock, 
Like dauntless hero firm against assailing foes. 

III. EPODE. 

* O Thou who sits above these vapours dense. 
And rul'st the storm by thine omnipotence 
Making the collied cloud thy car, 
Coursing the winds, thou rid'st a£ir. 
Thy blessing? to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain, 
Which fertilize the dusty plain. 

Thy bounteous goodness pours. 
Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorr'd ! 
All nature owns thee, sovereign Lord ! 

And works thy gracious will ; 
At thy command the tempest roars, 
At thy command is still. 
Thy mercy o'er this scene sublime presides; 
'Tis mercy forms the veil that hides 
The ardent solar beam ; 
While, from the volley'd breast of heaven. 
Transient gleams of dazzling light, 
Flashing on the balls of sight. 

Make darkness darker seem. . 
Thou mov'st the quick and sulph'rous leven — 
The tempest-driven 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountainnside 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.* 
So breathed young Edwin, when the summer shower 
From out that dark o'erchamVring cloud. 
With lightning flash and thunder loud. 
Burst in wild grandeur o'er his solitary bower. — O. Browru 



THE END OF PART FOURTH. 
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TO THE 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTRUCTION, 

DESIGNED FOB OBAL EXERCISES, 

V2n>XB 

THE RULES OF SYNTAX AND THE NOTES, 



,„. [The examples of False Syntax here explained, ehoald be corrected oraUy by 
the pupil, according to the formules given under the rules; and the following correc- 
tions may afterwards be used as examples for parsing, if necessary.] 

UNDER RULE I. — ARTICLES* 

Uiider Note 1. — An or A* 

This is a hard Baying. 

An humble heart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such a one. 

She evinced a uniform adherence to the truth. 

An hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly a wonderful invention. 

He is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for an hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Connected. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or a bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor a sij^n given. 
I despise not the doer, but 1M deed. 

Under Note 3. — Adjectives Connected, 

"What is the difference between the old and the new method f 

The sixth and the tenth have a close resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand^ or the left ? 

Does Peru join the Atlantic, or the Pacific ocean ? 

lie was influenced both by a lust and a generous principle. 

The book was read by the old and the young. 

I have both the large and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and the south line measured ? 

Are the north line and the south both measured ? 

Are both the north and the south lines measured? 

Are both the north lines and the south measured ? 

Under Note 4. — Adjectives Connected, * 

Is the north and south line measured ? 

Are the two north and south lines both measured) 

A great and good man looks beyond time. 

13* 
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They made but a weak and ineffectual resistance. 
Tlie Allegany and Monougahcla rivers form the Ohio. 
I rejoice tliat there is an other and better world. 
"Were God to raise up an otBer such man as Moses. 
The light and worthless kernels will float. 

Under Note 5,— Articles not Beqviaiis* 

Cleon was an other sort of man. 
Titcrc is a species of animal called seal. 
Let us wait m patience and quietness. 
The contemplative mind delights in silence* 
Arithmetic is a branch of matliematics. 
You will never have an other such chance. 
I expected some such answer. 
Ana I persecuted this way unto death. 

Under KoU 6.— Cf TUles and Nimes. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 

Cromwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is honoured with the title of Earl. 

The chief magistrate is styled President. 

The highest title in the state is that of Governor. 

For oaXjpiney and aahj were names of whole classes of objeotii. 

Under Note 7. — Qf Comparisons, 

He is a bettor writer than reader. 

He waH an abler mathematician than linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than an apple. 

Under Note 8.— Nouns with Who or Which, 

7%e words (or, Those words) which are signs of oomplexideas, are liable to be 

misunderstood. 
The carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy, 
^he place is not mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that time. 

Under Nofe 9. — Participial Noun^s, 

Means are always necessary to tJie accomplishing of ends. 

By the seeing ot the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 

lii the keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 

For the revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 

Have you no repugnance to the torturing of animals? 

Under Note 10.— Participles^ not Nouns* . 

By breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak* is not worth mentioning. 
In letting j^o our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talkmg too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. 

UNDER RULE II. — ^NOMINATIVES, 

JTe that is studious, will improve. 

7%ey that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and / are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than toe* 

Are not John and thou cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as thou» 

Nobody said so but he» 

Who dost thou think was there! 
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Who broke this slate ? 7. 

We are alone ; here's none bat thou and I. 

Tiiem that honour me, i. will honour ; and they that despise me, shall be 

lightly esteemed. — 1 Sam.^ ii, 30. 
Be who in that instance was deceived, is a man of somid judgement. 

UNDER RULE III. — APPOSITION. 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, him that keeps the bo< 

store. 
I am ^oing to see my friends in the coontiy^ them that we met at the ferry. 
This dress was made by Cathaiine, the milnner, her that we saw at work. 
DemiiBy the gardener, he that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and kin^. 
He whom sea-sever'd realms obev, anane 
Who steals his Whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw. 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. — Fauni^, 

UNDER RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Under Note 1. — Agrufnemtm 

Things of thU sort are easily understood. 

Who broke those tougs ? 

Where did I drop these scissors ? 

Bring out those oats. 

Extinguish those embers. 

I disr^ard these minutiffi. 

That kmd of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of that gallows which Ilaman erected? 

Under Note 2. — Fixed Numbers, 

We rode abont ten miles an hour. 

'Tis for a thousand jc^^Tt^n^^. 

How deep is the water? About iiixfathoms* 

The lot is twenty-five /<?«^ wide. 

1 have bought eight loads of wood. 

Under Nate 8. — RedproeaU. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy each other, — Lowth eor. 

That the heathens tolerated one an other ^ is allowed. — Fuller err, 

David and Jonathan loved each other tenderly. 

Words are derived one from an other in various ways. Or better : Dertvative 

words are formed from their primitives in various ways. — Cooper cur. 
Teachers like to see fheir pupils polite to one an other, — Webster cor. 
The Graces always hold one an other by the hand. 

Under Note ^, — Of Degrees, 

He chose the last of these three. 

Trisyllables are often accented on the^r«^ syllable. 

Which are the two most remarkable isthmuses in the world f 

Under Note 5.— Of Comparatives. 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any (^her writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any other government in the 

world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his other children, because he was the son 



i 

Of all ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible^ 



of his old age. 

^ . ^ y Under Note 6. — Cf Svperlatives^ 
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Eve was the fairest of women, 

Hope is the most constaDt of all the passions. 

Under Note 7. — Of Extra Compafisons, 

That opinion is too general (or common) to be easily corrected* 
Virtue confers the greatest (or highest) dignity upon man. 
How much bdter are ye than the fowls 1 — Tr, 'of Luke cor. 
Do not thou hasten above the Most High, — Mdras cor. 
This/^Ai« was the uftkindest cut of all. — Enfieldy p. 853. 
The waters are fVozen sooner aiyd harder. — Verstegan cor. 
A heaUhier (or more healthy) place cannot be found. 
The best and the wisest men often meet with discouragements^ 

Under Note %,— Adjectives Connected. 

He showed ns an easier and more agreeable way. 
This was the plainest and most convincing argument. 
8ome of the wisest and most moderate of the senators. 
This is an ancient and honourable fraternitv. 
There vice shall meet a fatal and irrevocable doom. 

Under Note d.—Acffectives Frejaoed. 

He is an industrious young man. 

8he has an eleaant new house. 

^hejirst two classes have read. 

The i^wo oldest swis have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen an other such king. 

Under Note 10. — Of Adjectives for Adoerbam 

She reads well and writes neatly. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

They went, conformahly to their engagement. 

He speaks sex^ fluently^ and reasons justly- 

The deepest Btrearas run the most silently. 

These appear to be finished the most neatly. 

He was scarcely gone, when you arrived. 

I am exceedingly sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. 

Thou knowest hmx good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so meanly of him. 

He acted much mx/re wisely than the others. 

Under Note 11.— Of Them for 7%ose, 

I bought those books at a very low price. 

Go and tell those boys to bo still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to those two. 

Which of those three men is the most u»otul ? 

Under Note 12.— Of This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear: that is the anticipation of 

good, this of evil. 
Tiie poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we should not 

therefore account these happy, and those miserable. 

Memory and forecast just returns engage, 

Tliat pointing back to youth, this on to age. — Pope. 

Under Note 13. — Each^ Every One, dbc. 

Let each of them be heard in his turn. 

On the Lord's day, every one of us Christians keeps the sabbath. 

Is either of these men known ? 

Ko : neither of them lias any connexions here* 
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Under Note H.^Any and None, 

Did any of the company stop to assist you ? 
Here are six; but none of them will answer. 

Under Note l^,— Participial Adjectives, 

Some crimes are thought deserving of death. 

Kndeness of speech is very unbecoming to [or in] a gentleman* 

To eat with unwashed hands, was disgusting to a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, unsuiting to such age — or, 
Leave then thy joys, not suiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. 

UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

Every one must judge of Tiia own feelings. 

Can any person, on Tiia entrance into the world, be ftilly secure that he shall 

not be deceived ? 
Ho cannot see one in prosperity, without envying him, 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat them, 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put it on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put them in their place. 
Let eacn esteem otliers better than hims^, 
A person mav make himself happy without riches. 
Every man should try to provide for himMH{f, 
The mind of man should not be left without something on which to employ 

He energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As useless if il goes, as when it stands. — Oowper, 

Under Note 1,—Of Pronovne Needleae, 

Many words darken speech. 

Tliese praises he then seemed inclined to retract. 

These people are all very ignorant. 

Asa's heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, instead of going about doing good, are perpetually intent upon doing 

mischief. 
"Whom ye delivered up, and denied in the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
Whom, when they had washed her, they laid in an upper chamber. 
There are witnesses of the tact which I nave mentionea. 
He is now sorry for what he said,. 

The empress, approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. 
Though this incident appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt the author^a 

veracity. 

, Under Note 2.— Of Change in Number. 

Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove thee — or, 
Vou are my father's brother, else would I reprove you* 
Your weakness is excusable, hxxi your wickedness is not — oi*, 
Thy weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 
Kow, my son, 1 forgive thee^ and freely pardon thy fault — or, 
Now, my son, I forgive you, and freely pardon your fault. 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous your own — or, ^ 
Thou drawst the inspiring breath of ancient song] 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Under Note S.—Qf Who and Which, 

This is the horse which my father importod. j 

Those are the birds which we call gregar jus. * 

He has two brothers, one of whom I am cquainted with* 

26 
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What was that creature which Job called leviathan f 

Tliosc wht) desire to be safe, should be careful to do that which is right. 

A butterfly, tcho thought himself an accompliahed traveller, happened to 

light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder, who planted a vineyard. 

^ Under Note ^.—Nouna of MuUUude, 

He instructed and fed the crowds that enrronnded him. 

The court, which has great influence upon the public manneiB, onght to bo 
very exemplary. 

The wild tribes that inhabit the wildnemess, contemplate the ocean with as- 
tonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with delight. 

Under Note 5. — Of Mere Names. 

Judas (which is now an other name for treachery) betrayed his master with 

a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — which is a name for all that is crueL 

Under Note 6,— Of the Pronoun That^ 

He was the first that entered. 

He was the drollest fellow that I ever saw. 

This is the same man that we saw betbre. 

Who is she thai comes clothed in a robe of green? 

The wife and fortune that he gained, did not aid him. 

Men thai are avaricious, never have enough. 

All that 1 have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, thai shut the door? 

It wtus not I that shut it. 

The babe that was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note ^.—Rdaiive CktiLsea Chnnected. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and ^ai will not do 

a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and who entertfdned us so much, will never be 

able to visit us again. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and whu^ we shall have the 

pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note ^.—Relative and Preposition, 

, Observe them in the order in which they stand. 
/ We proceeded immediately to the place to which we were directed. 
My companion remained a week in the state in which 1 left him. 
The way in which I do it, is this. 

Under Note ^.—Cf Adverbs for Relatives. 

Remember the condition/row which thou art rescued. 
I know of no rule by which it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, in which he too freely represented his own merits. 
The hour is hastening, in which whatever praise or censure I have acquired, 
will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun. 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cozmot tell wherein 
that excellence consists. 

Every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. — Jefferson. Bet- 
ter : Not every difference of opinion is a difference of principte. 

Kext to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of ourselves seems most 
worthy of our endeavour. 
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Under Note 11. — Place of the EeUUive, 

Thouy who Iiast thus condemned the act, art thyself the man that committed 

it.' 
Tbere is in simplicity a certain majesty ^ which is far above the qnaintness of 

wit. • • • ^- * 

Thou^ whoBxt a |>arty concerned, hast no right to judge. 
It is impossible for such men as those who are likely to get the appointment, 

ever to determine this question. '^ * 
There are, in the empire of China, millions of people^ wT\fi8e support is derived 

almost entirely from rice. ^-^-^y 

Under Nate 12,-0/ What/or That, 

I had no idea but that the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but that he can whistle. 

He hud no intimation but tmt the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Of Adjectives /or Antecedents. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; and without hutmUiy there can 

be no docility. 
Juihis declared him innocent ; but innocent he could not be, had he in any 

respeet deceived the disciples. 
Be accurate in all you say or do ; for accuracy is important in all the concerns 

of life. 
£very law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ^ a^ indeed he is «?, if 

the law is just. 

UNDER RULE YL — PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were their chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and they separated without coming to any 

determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and they referred the business to 

the general meeting. 
There happened to the army a very strange accident, which put ihem in great 

consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and they dispersed and fled. 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult tat^k imposed on iJt/em, 
The board of liealth publish their proceeedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivered from ihdr sorrows. 

Under Note 1. — Hie Idea of Unity. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from its sorrows. 
This court is liimous for the justice of tte decisions. 
The convention then resolved itself \n\.o a committee of the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judgea with difficulty made their way 
through it. 

UNDER RULE VII. — PRONOUNS. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if they continue, will prevent all substantial 

improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems them oppressive. 
Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because they cannot bo 

discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners: th^y imply ^ 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, they will make you partakers of one an othei*^ 

joy. 
fiufler not jealousy and distrust to enter : they will destroy, like a canker 

every germ of friendship. 
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Hatred and ammosity are inconsistent with Christian charity : guard, there- 
fore, against the slightest indulgence of them. 

Every man is entitled' to liberty of conscience, and ft«edom of opinion, if he 
does not pervert them to the injury of others. 

UNDER RULE VUI. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed her task. 

One or the other must relinquish hie claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a dock or a watch, which will move only as 

it is moved. 
Rye or barley, when it it scorched, may supply the place of coffee. 
A man may see a metaphor or an all^ory m a picture, aa well as read i^ in a 

description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of life ; for U maj 

be thy own lot. 

UNDER RULE IX.— VERBS. 

We Vfere disappointed. 

She dares not oppose it. 

His pulse is too quick. 

Circumstances auer cases. 

He needs not trouble himself. 

Twenty-four pence are two shillings. 

On one side loere beautiful meadows. 

lie mav pursue what studies he pleases. 

W liat Aas become of our cousins ? 

There were more impostors than one. 

What say his friends on this subject? 

Thou knowst the urgency of the case. 

What avail good sentiments with a bad life ? 

Save those books been sent to the school ? 

There are many occasions for the exercise of patienco. 

What sounds has each of the vowels ? 

There was a ffreat number of spectators. 

There is an aoun dance of treatises on this easy science. 

While, ever and anon, there /aZZ 
Hu^e neaps of hoary monlderM walls — or. 
While, ever and anon, there //tWs 
A heap of hoary mouldered walls. 

He that trtists in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 

Errors that originate in ignornnce, are generally excusable. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which has no understanding. 

Not one of the authors who mention this incident, is entitled to cremt. 

The man and woman that were present, being strangers to him, wondered at 

his conduct. 
There necessarily /o^toti> from thence these plain and unquestionable conse- 
quences. 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who all my motives and my toils suroeyst—or^ 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who dost my motives and my toils survey. 

Under Note 1. — NominaUve with Adjuncts, 

The derivation of these words is uncertain. 

Four years' interest was demanded. 

One added to nineteen, makes twenty. 

The increase of orphans renders the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness is open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, uhis lost. 

A round of vain an4 foolish puiBuits, delights some folks. 
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Under Note 2,— Composite SuijectB, 

To obtwn the praise of men, was their only object. 
To steal and then deny it, is a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, is plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, is required of all men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among men, admits of no 
dispute. 

Under Note 8.— Verb between Nommoivoes. 

The reproofs of instruction are the way of life. 
A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable. 
So great an affliction to him were his wicked sons. 
What are the latitude and longitude of that island? 
He churlishly said to me, * Who are youT 

Under Note ^,—Form Adapted to StyU^ 

1. Familiar Style. 

Was it thou that built that house ? 

That boy wriies very elegantly. 

Could not thou write without blotting thy book ? 

Dost not thou think— oTy DorCt thou thinky it will rain to-day? 

Does not — or, DonH your cousin intend to visit you ? 

That boy ?ias torn my book. 

Was it thou that spread the hajr ? 

Was it James or thou that let him in ? 

He dares not say a word. 

Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

2. Solemn Style. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 

over all. — Psalms^ ciii, 19. 
Thou answeredst them, Lord our God : thou tocut a God that foi^ave* 

them, though thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 
Then thou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and eaidst, — Psalms, Ixxxix, 

19. 
8o then, it is not of him that toUleth, nor of liim that runneth, but of God 

that showeth mercy. — Horn., ix, 16. 

Under Note 5,^I%e Nominative Expressed, 

New York, Fifthmonth 8d, 1823. 
Dear ftiend, 

/am sorry to liear of thy loss ; but /hope it may be retrieved. / 
should be happy to* rei)(ler thee any assistance in mv power, /shall call 
to see theo to-morrow morning. Accept assurances of my regard. 

A. B. 

New York, May 8d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir, 

/ have just received the kind note yo^i favoured me with this 
morning ; and /cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On further 
information, /find / have not lost so much as /at first supposed; and / be- 
lieve /shall still be able to meet all my engagements. / should, however, 
bo happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks, C\ D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 
And wiU thou never bo to Heaven resignMt 

UNDER RULE X. — VERBS. 
The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

* ForgoAoest (as in Psalm xcix, 8,) appears to be wrong,; because the itlatiTe '^^' 
and its antecedent Ood are of the third person, and not. oi'xYiq ^QQ&!i« 

26* 
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The committee have aUended to their appointment. 

Mankind were not vniiel by tiio bonds of civil society. 

The majority were dutp^/sed to adopt the measure. 

The peasantry go bareibot, and the middle sort make use of wooden shoea. 

All toe world are spectators of your conduct. 

Blessed are the people that know the joyful 9ound. 

Tender Note l.—The Idea of Unity. 

The church Tuu no power to inflict corporal punishments. 

The fleet; was seen sailing up the channel. 

The meeting has eatabli^hea several salutary regulations. 

The regiment consists of a thousand men. 

A detachment of two hundred men loas immediately seni, 

'Every auditory takes this in good part. 

In this business, the house of commons was of no weight. 

Js the senate considered as a separate body ' * 

There is a flock of birds. 

No society i« chargeable with the disapproved conduct of particular members, 

UNDER BULE XI. — ^VERBS. 

Temperance and exercise preserve health. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remain unaltered. 

"Wealth, honour, and happiness, j^or«a^ the indolent. 

My flesh and my heaxtjaiZ, 

In all his works, there are sprightliness and vigour. 

Elhsabeth^s meekness and humility were extraordinary. 

In uuitv consist the security and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living beget satiety. 

Much do human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world are, in several respects, an 

education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, are what nature de« 

; mands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, were then displayed t 

I "What thou dcsir'st, 

[ And what thou fearest, alike destroy all hope. 

Tinder Kote \.— Affirmation with Negation* 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procures esteem.^ 

Prudence, and not pomp, is the basis of his fame. 

Not fear, but labour has overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, makes the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attract attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attract attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attracts attention* 

Ufider Note 2. — As Well As, But, or Save* 

^A^ constitution, as well as his fortune, requires care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners^ was ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, had been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, renders himself MMo^ 
All 8one:Rters, puvo the hooting owl, were mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince 1 can avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, pleases the nidolent. 
Caesar, as well as Cicero, was admired for his eloquence. • 

Under Note Z.—Each, Every, or No^ 

Each day, and each hour, brvngs its portion of duty. 
Mveij house, and oven ©rery cottage, waa plMndertd* 
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Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought into judge- 
ment, wbetuer it be good or evil. 

The time will come, wiien no oppressor, no unjust man, will be able to 
screen himself from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit*, rests sell-satisfied.— -f<?pe. 

Under Note 4. — And Bequired. 

In this affair, perseverance and dexterity were requisite. 

Town and country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety and humility lead to honour. 

The king, the lords, and the commons, compose the British parliament. 

The man amd his whole family are dead. 

A smaU house and a trifling annuity are still granted him. 

Under Note 5. — Diatind Subject Phrases. 

To profess, and to possess, are very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, (we duties of 

univeraal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be lar^e or small, and to be 

moved swiftly or slowly, are all equally alien from tne nature of thought. 

UNDER RULE XIL — ^VERBS. 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, has ever been imputed to him. 

What the heart or the im»}«?ination dictates^ flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy supports such an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination was wanting. 

Bcdundant grass or heath affords abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there is neither honour, nor virtue, 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depends upon a single letter. 

Under Note 1,— Nominatives that Disagree, 

Neither he nor you were there. 
Either the boys or I wa^ in fault. 
Neither he nor I intend to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors ivere saved. 

Whether one person or more were concerned in the business, does not yet 
appear. 

Under Note 2. — The Concord Completed, 

Are they, or am I, expected to be there ? 

Neither is he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates have been vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor was their influence great. 

Under Note Z,— Place of the First Person, 

'ULy father and /were ridinj? out. 

The premiums were given to George and me» 

Jane and I are invited. 

They ought to invite my sister and me. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, he and L 

Under Note 4. — Distinct &uhjeci PTircwe*. 

Topractiae tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, i« gw«X\Si\TM^<s»« 
To lereal aeorets, or to betray one's friends, is oorLXfeTa^^^A-ek^A^* 
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UNDER RULE XIII. — VERBS. 

Jhth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go into the monntuns, and eeeh 
that which ia gone astray ? 

T)uL he not teU tliee his tault, and entreat thee to foi^ve him ? 

If he understande the basiness, and attends to it, wherein is he deficient? 

The day is approaching^ and is iiaetemng upon us, in which we most give an 
account ol oar stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but dost forgei him who remembered 
thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemnation — or, better: If thou 
turn not unto the Lord, hvX forget him who remembered thee in thy dis- 
tress, great will be thy condemnation. 

There are a few. who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and who pr^er 
his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report was current yesterdajr, and U agrees with what we beard before. 

Virtue w generally jwaw^i, and iJt would oe generaHy practised also, if men 
were wise. 

Under Note l^^Preterits and ParticipUs, 

He would hav6 gone with ub, if we had invited him. 
They have chosen the part of honour and virtue. 
lie soon began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broken my slate. 
1 saw him when he did it. 

Under Note 2. — Form Adapted to Sense, 

He had entered into the conspiracy. 

The American planters raise cotton and rice. 

The report is founded on truth. 

I entered the room and sat down. ' 

Go and Ue down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to teach children to read. 

UNDER RULE XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 

Under Note 1. — €f Expunged, 

By observing truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying him. 

I heard them discussing this subiect. 

By consulting the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2. — Of Inserted* 

Their consent was necessary for the raising ©/"any supplies. 
Thus the saving <2/^ a great nation devolved on a husbandman* 
It is an overvaluing (f ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ^ ill names. ^ 

That burnintr «/'thc capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving of 9,0 great a good. 
My admittinsf of the fact will not affect tne argument. 
Cain's killing of his brother originated in envy. 

Under Note 8. — Expression Changed, 

Cffisar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had neglected to take 

with him. 
It is dangerous to^lay with edge tools. 
I intend to return m a few days. 

To suffer needleasly — or, JSeedless suffering is never a duty. 
Nor fs it wise to complain. 
I. well remember f^ *'•« - *old you so — or, ihai J told you sOi 
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I^ doing qfgood — or. 7b do good, is a ChriBtian's vocation. 
Pie^ is & constant endeavour to live to Qod. It is an earnest desire to do his 
will, and not our own. 

Under Note 4k. — TheLeadimg Word, 

There is no harm in women's knowing aboat these things. 
Tbey did not give notice oil^iQpupWs leaving. 
The sun, darting his beams througli my window, awoke me. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaver? being covered with a 
delicate white powder. 

Under Note 6. — R^erenee qf Participles, 

Sailing up the river, you may set the whole town. 

Being conscious of guilt, ^nen trenthU at death— oi^ Gonsciousnese of guUt 

renders death terrme. 
By yielding to tem{}tation, we sacri^fice our peace. 
In loving our enemies, toe shed no man^s blood. 
By teachmg the young, we prepare them for usefulness. 

Under Note 6. — Participles, not Preterits* 

A nail well driven will support a mat weight. 
See here a huudred sentences stolen from my work. 
I found the water entirely /ro«», and the'pitcher bro^n% 
BeiDg/orsaken by my friends, I had no other resource* 

Under Note 7. — Form qf Participles, 

Till by barbarian deluges 6'erfiovoed. 

Like the lustre of diamonds set in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and ab»)rPd. 

With powerless wings around them wrapfd. 

Error Uamed from preaching, is held as sacred truth* 

UNDER RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Under Note 1. — The Placing qf Adverbs. 

The work wlU never he completed. 

We should ahmys prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible tope continuaUy at work. 

He behaved impertinently to his master. 

The heavenly Dodies are perpetually in motion. 

He found her not only 6kj^, but even pleased and happy. 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjectives, 

Give hkn an earli^ and decisive answer. 

When a substantive is put absolute. 

Such expressions souna harsh. 

Such events are of rare (or infrequent) occurrence. 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

Under Note Z.— -Of Here far Either, dhc. 

Bring him hither to me. 

I shall go thither again in a few days. 

Whither are they all riding in so great haste ? 

Under Note 4. — Of From Hence, dtCm 

Hence it appears that the statement is incorrect. 
Thmce arose the misunderstanduig. 
Do you know whence it proceeds 9 
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Under NoU b,^qfihe Adeerb How. 

Ton Bee ikaA not many are re<^uired. 

I knew ihai they bad heard ot his misfortanes. 

He remarked, ihaJt time was valuable. 

Under NoU 6.—0fths Adverb JSHk 

Know now, whether this is thy son's ooat or noL 
Whether he is in fault or fwt^ I cannot telL 
I will ascertain whether it is so or not. 

Under NoU ^.—CfDoutU NegatiM9» 

I will by no means entertain a spy. 

ISobody ever invented or discovered tmy thing, in any iny to be compared 

with this. - " ^ 

Be honest, and take no shape or semblance of disguise. 
I did not like either his temper or his principles. 
I^othing ever can justify ingratitude. 

UNDER RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Under NoU I,— Of Two Temis wUh One. 

Ho has made alterations in the work, and additions toU, 

He is more bold than hie companidn^ but not so wise. v 

Sincerity is as valuable as knowledoe, and even more so. J 

I dways have beeny and I always snail be, of this opinion. 

What IS now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and teen in the clearest 

light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to d^ame or to dis- 
quiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge, than to ekoto it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and disarme the common law. 

Under NoU %— Of Lest or But for That. 

We were apprehensive that some accident had happened. 

I do not deny that ho has merit. 

Are you afraid that he will forget you? 

These paths And bow'rs, doubt not thai our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness. 

Under NoU 8. — Prefer Than. 

It was no other than his own father. 

Have you no further proof than this f 

I expected something more than this. 

He no sooner retires than his heart bums with devotion. 

Such literary filching* is nothing else than robbery. 

Under NoU A^.— Of CorreepondenU, 

Neither despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 

He would neither do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, that the confines of them are reverend. 

Whether he intends to do so or not^ I cannot ten. 

Send me such articles only, as are adapted to this market, 
y <So far as I am able to ludge, the book is well written. 
/ No errors are so trivial as not to deserve correction. 
' It will neither improve the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The one is as deserving as the otlier. 

There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is as good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure that they require much thought. 
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ITone is bo fierce m to dare stir him up. 
There was no man so sanguine as not to apprehend some ill cot 
I must be so candid as to own that I do not understand it. 
The book is not so well printed as it ought to be. 

As still he sat as those who wait, 
. Till judgement speak the doom of fate. 

UNDER RULE XVII. — PREPOSITIONS. 
Under Note \,— Choice qf FrejoosUiaM. 

6Iie finds a difficulty in fixing her mind. 

This of&dr did not mil under ms cognizance. 

He was accused o/^ betraying liis trust. 

There was no water, ana he died ^thirst. 

I have no occasion /or his seryices. 

You may safely confide in him. 

I entertain no prejudice against him. 

You may rel^^ on what I tell you. 

Virtue and yice differ widely //w» each other. 

This remark is founded on truth. 

After many toils, we arrived fl< our journey's end. 

I will tell you a story very different/row that. 

Their conduct is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety iaUo disgust. 

I turned in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone into the meadow. 

Let this l^ divided among the three. 

The shells were broken into pieces. 

The deception has passed with every one. 

They never quarrel with each other. 

Through every difficulty— or, Amidst all difficulties^ he pcrserered. 

Let us go up stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 

We were detained at home, ana disappointed ^onr walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated on the west of the City-Hall, and it has nc oook* 

munication with the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is very inferior to what I expected. 

Under Note 2. — Omission of Pre^weitions* 

Be worthy </me, as I am worthy ofyoxn. 
They cannot but be unworthy ^the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this Bide qf the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was banished//'&/» Rome by his patron Augustus. 

UNDER RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 

Under Note I,— The Fossessive Form. 

Man^s chief good is an upright mind. 

1 will not destroy the city for ten's sake. 

Moses's rod was turned into a serpent. 

Tiiey are wolves in sTieeps'^ clothing. 

The tree is known by its fruit. 

The privilege is not theirs^ any more than it is yours. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for others'' sins, but none for theirs, — (hwper. 

Under Note 2.^^Possessives Connected. . 

There is but little difference betweea the Ea/rtlCs and Venus's diameter* 
This bat is J(Ms^ or James's* 
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The store is opposite to Morris and Company's. 
Tills palace has been the grand Sultan Miahomet's* 
This was the AposUe Paurs advice. 
"Were Cain's occupation and AbeFa the same f 
"Were (hin'a and Abel's occapation the same I ^^ 
IVere Gain and Abel's occupations the same I 
"Were Oain'a and Abel's parents the same I 
Were Cain's parents and AbeVs the same f 
Was Qiin ana AbePs father there ? 
Were Qiin and Abel's parents there? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker wise and good. 

Under Note Z,— Choice qf Forms. 

The government of the tcorld is not left to chance. 
He was heir to the son of Louis the Sixteenth. 
The throne we honour, is the people's choice. 
We met at ^ house of my brother's partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander's court. 

Here is a copy of the Constitution of the TeOiCk^s^ Society in the city of Nen; 
York. 

Under Note ^.^Nouns with Poesessives PhtraU 

Their heaUh perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
We all have talents committed to our charge, ^ 
For your sake forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for o\xx part^ well satisfied. 
Tlie pious cheerfully submit to their lot. 
Fools think it not worth their vMle to be "mse. 

Under Note 5. — Cf Possessives with Participles* 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the participle ? 
He errs in giving the word a double construction. 
Bv offending others, we expose ourselves. 
Tncy deserve our thanks for quickly relieving ua. 

UNDER BULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

7%ee only have I chosen. 
Whom shall we send on this errand ? 
My father allowed ray brother and me to accompany him. 
Jnm that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharpiy. 
Whom should I meet but my old friend I 
He accosts whomever he meets. 
Whomsoever the court favours, is safe. 
Them that honour me, I will honour. 
WTiom do you think I saw the other day? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Heqtdred, 

The ambitions are always seeking to aggrandize themselves, 

1 must premise three circumstances. 

This society does not aUow personal reflections. 

False accusation cannot diminish reat merit. 

His servants ye are whom ye oley. 

Under Note 2. — Of False Transitiveg* 

Good "keeping fattens the herd. 

We endeavoured to reconcile the parties. 

Being weary, he sat down. 

Go,^^ away into the land of Judah. 

The popular lords did not £ul to enlarge on the sabjeot. 
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Under MU Z.—Pas8VDe Verbt, 

The bem^^ of their recantation was refased them. 
Temporal richea are not promised to believers. 
Several beautiful pictures were shown us. 
Bat, unfortunately, the favour was denied me. 
A high oomplimerU vfos ik * ' you. 
The question has never been asked me. 

UNDEB BULE XXL — SAME CASES* 

We thongbt it was thou. 

I would act the same part, if I were he. 

It oould not have been she. 

It is not /, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be me. 

It was thought to be he. 

If it had been she^ she would have told na* 

We know it to ba them. 

Who do yon think it is t 

Whom do you suppose it to be V 
We did not know who they were. 
Thou art he whom they described. 
Impossible I it can^t ba /. 

Wno did he think you were ? 

Who say ye that I am ? 

UNDER EULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 

Let that remain a secret between you and me, 
1 lent the book to some one, I know not [to] whom* 
Whom did he inquire for ? Thee. 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 
Does that boy know whom he is speaking to ? 
I bestow my favours on whomsoever 1 will. 

UNDER RULE XXUL — INFINITIVES. 

Please to ezoose my son^s absence. 
Can.)e every man to go out fVom me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it to move f 
Allow others to discover vour merit. 
He was seen to go in at tnat gate. 
Permit me to pass this way. 

UNDER RULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES. 

I f^lt a chilling sensation creep oyqt me, 

I have heard nim mention the subject. 

Bid the boys com^ in immediately. 

I dare say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise m made. 

We sometimes see bad men honoured. 

A good reader will make himself distinctly h^ard. 

UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

/being young, they deceived me. 

They renising to comply, I withdrew. 

Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and I, whither shall I gol 
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UNDER RULE XIII. — VERBS. 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nme, and go into the monntsdns, and a«l 
that which ia gone astray ? 

I)ld he not teU tiiee his fault, and entreat thee to forgive him ? 

If he understands the business, and attends to it, wherein is he deficient^* 

The day is approaching, and is hastening upon us, in which we must give an 
account ot our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but dost forget him who remembered 
thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemnation — or, better : If thou 
turn not unto the Lord, 'bxxt forget him who remembered thee in thy dis- 
tress, great will be thy condemnation. 

There are a few. who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and who pr^er 
hi» truth to all other enjoyments. 

This rej)ort was current yesterdaj^, and U ctgrees with what we beard before. 

Virtue is genonXly praised^ and it would oe generally practised filso, if men 
were wise. 

Under Note 1,— Preterits and Participles. 

He would ha'D6 gone with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chosen the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broken my slate. 
1 saw him when he did it. 

Under Note 2. — Form Adapted to Sense, 

He had entered into the conspiracy. 

The American planters raise cotton and rice. 

The report is founded on truth. 

I entered the room and sat down. 

Go and Ue down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to teach children to read. 

UNDER RULE XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 

Under Note 1. — Of Expunged, 

By observing truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying him. 

I heard them discussing this subiect. 

By consulting the best authors, he became leameiJ. 

Here are rules, by observing which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2. — Of Inserted, 

Their consent was necessary for the raising ^nny supplies. 
Thus the saving of a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It ia an overvaluing of ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ^ill names. ^ 

That burning o/'the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving o/so great a good. 
My admitting: of the fact will not affect «ie argument. 
Cain's kilhng o^^his brother originated in envy. 

Under Note Z.—Ecpression Changed, 

Ceesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had nesrlected to take 
with him. 

It is dangerous to play with edge tools, 
lintend to return m a few days. 

^or"ittZti^'^^~7'-^'^^ ^f^'^ is never a duty. 
xNor IS It wise to compkun. ^ 

I weU remember to Aave told you so-or, that I told you so. 
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I%e doing (fgood — or. To do good^ is a Christian^B vocation. 
Pie^ is a constant endeavour to live to Qod. It is on earnest detire to do his 
will, and not our own. 

Under Note ^. — The Leading Word. 

There is no harm in tDomenU knowing aboat these things. 
They did not give notice oiXh^pupWa leaving. 
The 8un^ darting his beams through my winoow, awoke me. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaicei? being covered with a 
delicate white powder. 

Under Note 6. — Reference qf ParttcipUa. 

Sailing up the river, pou may see the whole town. 

Being conscious of gnilt, inen tremble at death— otf ConecioutMU of guilt 

renders death terrme. 
By yielding to temi>tation, we sacrifice our peace. 
In k>vin^ our enemies, toe shed no man^s blood. 
By teaching the young, we prepare them for usefulness. 

Under Note 6.—ParticipleSf not Pretetits* 

A nail well driven will support a mat weight. 
See here a hundred sentences 8t<y[en from my work. 
I found the water entirely /ro^ra., and the'pitcher broken* 
BelDg/orsaken by my friends, I had no other resource* 

Under Note 7. — Form qf Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges overflowed. 

Like the lustre of diamonds set in firold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and abaorVd, 

"With powerless wings around them wrapped. 

Error teamed from preaching, is held as sacred truth* 

UNDER BULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Under Note 1. — The Placing qf Adverbs, 

The worlr wiU never he completed. 

We should always prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible to be contimuxUy at work. 

He behaved impertinently to his master. 

The heavenly Dodies are perpetually in motion. 

lie found her not only &u^, out even pleased and happy. 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjectives, 

Give him an early and decisive answer. 

When a substantive is nut absolute, 

Sach expressions souna harsh. 

Ruch events are of rar* {ot unfrequent) occurrence. 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

Under Note Z.—CfEerefor EUhsr, dhe. 

Bring him hither to me. 
1 shall go thither again iii a few days. 
Whither are they all riding in so great haste ? 

Under Note 4. — Cf From Hence, dkCm 

Hence it appears that the statement is incorrect. 
Thence, arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know whence it proceeds I 
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Ton wt^ ikai iMt asoc j s« i«q[Gicd. 
I ko^v <is< \cjtr t^± ttmid or Ljft ii_ 



CmdUr Sou iL—CtfOm J d m h X k, 



KfKm^ DOir, wbether th» i* tlnr MO « 
Wh«^ber be » in ikult or jm^ I eouKiC tc£L 
J wiU suwertain whether it is so cr mC 

Undo' SUe I^CfDoMM Segatitm. 

I will by no mesiu entertain a spy. ~ _._^ 

WoUxJy «i)«r invented or discoTcred Althing, in mm^ tnj to oe ccuipfliea 

with thin. 
Jfo hone»t. and take no shape or sembhuioe of diagniao. 
J did not like eUker hia temper or hia prindplea. 
XotUiug ever can juaUfy in^atiuide. 

UNDER RULE XVL — (X)N3TTNCn01iIS. 

ITnder NoU l.—Qf Two Tennsmih One. 

Iht hfm madft alterations in the work, and additions toiL 

lltt Im more bold than hia companufn^ bat not so wise. ^ 

Hliiotirlty in as valuable an kmufledoe, and even more so. 

I utwavH have fieen, and I always snail be, of this opinion. 

W liat IN now kept sooret, shall be hereafter displayed and seen in the clearest 

lltflit. 
>Vt» i»orv««rt Ibo noblo faculty of speech, when we use it to drfaam or to dis- 

qiiua our iiMit{lil)ourB. 
\\k\ nmro iitixlouH to aoouire knowledge, than to show it. 
i iitt iH>url of clittiioory frequently mitigates and disarms the common law. 

Unthr NoU 2,— Of Lest or But for That. 

\Vti w«^r«» npprt^b(«niKiv» that some aooident had happened. 

I \\\\ uot douv M.I* 1k^ luiH merit. 

Aiv» >ou HlWd IhM iio will forget you! 



inu|»>o putim Hi\d Iww'rs, doubt not thai our joint honda 
» \\\ koop tVvuu wilderness. 

VmUr Xi^4 Z^—Prtfer I%ai^ 
\\ \\s\^ \\s\ ^^\^^^^f M.,h i)i,t own (Kthor. 
\U\yy \sH\\us i\»MUor p^v^fM.m tidal 
J *^\»*.^x*^^i •»ou\onau>j mort* iMiH this. 

i ll^U iullX tViVir 'f'** *:h^^^^'*'? ^>«™ ^t>» devotion, 
P^^.^v uuv^i^^^x ttloi^uv^i* \iothlivj: ol*o than robbery. 

. ^'•^".XW^i, Of anrtspomd^nii. 

reverend. 



^ v^; "^'Va Y.: v::^;::^^::: .t:^? ^^ -^^^ <^<*««^ 



KEY TO FALSE SYNTAX — ^PREPOSITI(\ 

ITone iB 80 fierce as to deure stir him up. 
There was no man so saognine as not to apprehend some ill oot 
I must be so candid as to own that I do not understand it. 
The book is not to well printed as it ought to be. 

As still he sat as those who wait, 
. Tilljudgement speak the doom of fate. 

UNDER RULE XVII. — PREPOSITIONS. 
Under Note I,— Choice qf FreposUiOM. 

STie finds a difficulty in fixing her mind. 

This of&dr did not lall i^tu;^ his cognizance. 

He was accused ^betraying Ins trust. 

There was no water, ana he died q^ thirst. 

I have no occasion ,/w* his services. 

You m&y safely confide in him. 

I entcrtun no prejudice against him* 

You may rel^^ on what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely //"(wi each other. 

This remark is founded on truth. 

After many toils, we arrived fl< our journey's end. 

I will tell you a story very different/row that. 

Their conduct is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety into disgust. 

I turned in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone into the meadow. 

Let this be divided among the three. 

The shells were broken into piecep. 

The deception has passed wiih every one. 

They never quarrel toith each other. 

Through every difficulty— or, Amidst all diJiouUies^ he pcrserered. 

Let us go vp stairs. 

I was in London, when this happeued. 

We were detained at home, ana disappointed ^onr walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated on the west of the City-Hall, and it has nc <soxa» 

munication toith the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is very inferior to what I expected. 

Under Note 2,— Omission of Propositions. 

Be worthy <2^me, as I am worthy of yon. 
They cannot but be unworthy ^the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side qf the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposdte to each other. 
Ovid was bam8hed//'&7» Rome by his patron Augustus. 

UNDER RULE XIX.— ^POSSESSIVES. 

Under Note 1. — The Possessive Form. 

Man's chief good is an upright mind. 

1 will not destroy the city for ten^s sake. 

Moseses rod was turned into a serpent. 

Tiiey are wolves in sTieeps* clothing. 

The tree is known by its fruit. 

The privilege is not theirs, any more than it is yours. 
Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had grace for others' sins, but none for theirs, — Cawper. 

Under Note 2,—Possessives Connected, 

There is but little difference betweea the Fkurth^'s and Venus's diameten 
This hat id John^s^ or James^a* 
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Apostle 1 

"Were Cain's occupation and AbeVa the same f 
"Were CaifCa and Abel's occupation the same I '^ 
Were Cain and Abel's occupations the samei 
"Were Oain'a and Abel's parents the same i 
Were Cain's Darents and Abel's the same f 
Was (hin ana AbePs father there ? 
Were Cain and Abel's parents there? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker wise and good. 

Under Note Z,— Choice of Forms. 

The government of the world is not left to chance. 
He was heir to the son of Louis the Sixteenth. 
The throne we honour, is the peopWs chn/ce. 
We met at the house of my brother's partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander's court. 

Here is a copy of the Constitution of the TMuikers' Society in the city of Nen; 
York. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns with Poesessives PhtraU 

Their heaUh perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
We all have talents committed to our charge. 
For your sake forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for our^r^, well satisfied. 
Tlie pious cheerfully submit to their lot. 
Fools think it not worth their whUe to be 'vnse. 

Under Note 5. — Of Possessives with Participles. 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the participle ? 
He errs in giving the word a double construction. 
Bv offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks for quickly relieving ua. 

UNDER BULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

l%ee only have I chosen. 

Whom shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and me to accompany him. 

Iiim that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Whom should I meet but my old friend I 
He accosts whomever he meets. 

Whom,soever the court favours, is safe. 
Them that honour me, I will honour. 

Whom do you think I saw the other day? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Required, 

The ambitions are always seeking to aggrandize themselveB, 

1 must premise three circumstances. 

This society does not aUow personal reflections. 

False accusation cannot diminish real merit. 

His servants ye are whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2.^0f False TransiHvet^ 

Good "keeping fattens the herd. 

We endeavoured to reconcile the parties. 

Being weary, he sat down. 

Go, jfetf away into the land of Judah. 

The popular lords did not &il to enlarge on the subjeot. 
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Under Note ^.--Paasvoe Verb$, 

The bem^ of their recantation was refused thenu 
Temporal ru^es are not promised to believers. 
Several beautiful pictures were shown us. 
But, unfortunately, the foAoour was denied me. 
A high compliment toas pud ^o». 
The question has never been asked me. 

UNDER BULB XXI. — SAME CASES* 

We thought it was thou, 

I would act the same part, if I were he* 

It could not have been she. 

It is not /, that he is angry with* 

They believed it to be me. • 

It was thought to be he. 

If it had been shcj she would have told ua» 

We know it to be them. 

Who do you think it is t 

JVhom do you suppose it to be? 

We did not know who they were. 

Thou art he whom they described. 

Impossible I it can't ba L 

Who did he think you were ? 

Who say ye that I am ? 

UNDER RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 

Let that remain a secret between you and me, 
1 lent the book to some one, I know not [to] whom* 
Whom did he inquire for ? Thee. 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 
Does that boy know whom he is speaking to ? 
I bestow my favours on whomsoever I wifi. 

UNDER RULE XXIII. — ^INFINinVES. 

Please to excuse my son^s absence. 
Cauie every man to go out ftom me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it to move t 
Allow others to discover vour merit. 
He was seen to go in at that gate. 
Permit me to pass this way. 

UNDER RULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES. 

I felt a chilling sensation creep over me. 

I have heard nim mention the subject. 

Bid the bovs come in immediately. 

I dare saj/ ne has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise he made. 

We sometimes see bad men honoured. 

A good reader will make himself distinctly heard. 

UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. . 

/being young, they deceived me. 'm 

They refusing to comply, I withdrew. M 

Thou being present, ne would not tell what he knew. .^ 
The child is lost \ and /, whither shall I gof 
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happy we/ surrounded thus with blessings I 
^^Thou too I Brutus, my son !'* cried Cscsar overcome. 

But he^ the chieftain of them all, 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. — W, SootL 

She quick relapsing to her former state, 
With bodmg rears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thau, only thou, directing all our way. — Pope, 

UNDER BULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTiyBS. 

Mrst Clause — Svitjunetive Present^ 

He will maintain his cause, though he lose his estate. 
They will fine thee, unless thou offer an excuse. 

1 shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 
Let him take heed lest Ylq/oU, 

On condition that he come^ 1 consent le stay. 

If he he but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob. 

If thou cast mc off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou please. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou vUer folly. 

Second Clause. — Subjunctive Imperfect, 

If I were to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou/«?^ as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou shed thy blood in the cause, it would but prove thee sinoerely 

a fool. 
If thou hved him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever were the issue, all would be well. 
If love were never feigned, it would appear to ^e scarce. 
There fell from his eyes, as it were scales. 
If he were an impostor, ne must have been detected. 
Were death denied, all men would ^^^ish to «'ie. 

that there were yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wert huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be v;un. 

Last Clause. — Indicative Mood. 

Though he seems to be artless, he has deceived us. 
If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely be trusted. 
Though this event is strange, it certainly did happen. 
If thou lovest tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness are dangerous, what must a continued habit of it prove? 
Tiiough he vMs a son, yet learned ho obedience by the things which ho 
suttered. 

1 knew thou wast not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1. — Words of Time, 

The work was finished last week. 

He has been out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression wa^ formerly in use. 

I shall be much obliged to him if he will attend to it. 

I will pay the vows which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they have continued with me 

now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he was speaking to his child. 
And he that had been dead, sat up and began to speak. 
Thoa bast bomey and hast had paUence, and ioi m^i^axci^is «akft \kasx \ar- 
boured, and haat not iaintod. 



/ 
/ 



/ 
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Te will not come onto me that ye iMiy have life—or, Ye uxnM not eome unto 

me that ye mi^ht have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shaU have been at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

Under Evle 2. — Belative Tenses, 

We expected that he would arrive last night. 

Our friends intended to meet us. 

We hoped to see you. 

He would not have been allowed to enter. 

Under Note 8. — Permanent ProposUyens, 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always prodttces thirst. 
The ancients asserted, that virtue is its own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES CORRECTED. 

LESSON I. 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Alnughty giveth him 

understanding. 
Mv people do not consider. 
I nave never heard wh(mi they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, tho^Jt away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you loere hero. 

That elderly man, him that came in late, I supposed to be the superinten- 
dent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to bo counted upon a few fingers ; but their 
follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire does not carry in it 
robbery or murder. 

There were more persons than one engaged in this aSair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need o^ great merit. 

A wise man avoids the sliowing qf any excellence in trifles. Better— ;/br- 
hears to show — or, is careful not to show, &c 

The^r«^ and most immrtant female quality is sweotnees of temper. 

We choose rather to lead than to follow. 

Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as o^ admiration. 

He must fear many, wliom many fear. 

Every one partakes of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The King and the queen were not at all deceived. — [Note Uh, Side xi.] 

Were there no difference, there would be no choice. 

I vfould rather have been vnforvMd, 

Must thou return this evening ? 

Life and death are in the power of the toi^ue. 

1 saw a person that I took to be her. 

Let him be who he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainlj a useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou does not understand me. 

* It is no more than justice/ quoth the farmer. 

LESSON II. 

Great improvements ham heen made. 
What 1 have heard, is undoubtedly true. 
Tlie nation is torn by feuds which threaten its ruin. 
Tlie account of these transactions was incorrect. 
Godliness with contentment** great gun. 
The number of'safferera has n(S been ascertamed. 
There is one or moro of them yet in couduenxQi^ 
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Thej have chosen the wiseat part. 

lie spent his whole life iu dohig f^ood. 

Tiiey scarcely know that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afraid tluit I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief o;» itself doth back recoil. 

Tuis construction Bounds rather harsh, 

Wjiat is the cause of tlie leaves^ curling t 

Was it thou^ that made the noise i 

Let thy flock clothe the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge are granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprisingly strange. 

This woman taught my brother and me to read. 

Let your promises be such (u you can perform. 

We shall sell thetn in the state in which they now are. 

We may, hoivever^ add this observation. 

This came into fashion when I was young. 

1 did not use the leaves, but the root of the plant. 

We have continually used every means in our power. 

Pass ye away, ye inhatniante of Saphir— or. Pass away, thou inhabitant of 

Sapnir. 
Give eveiy syllable and every letter its proper sound. 

LESSON in. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon with impunity, 

is knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teems with life. 
1 rejoiced at this intelligence. 
At this sta^e of advancement, the pwpil finds Utile difieuUy in undereionding 

the passive and the neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I should lose the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the /Tre^itfs^f 
They that [or who] despise instruction, shall not be wise. 
^Both thou and thv advisers have mistaken ^o«r intere&t. 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
Tue lips of knowle dge are a predons jewel. 
My cousin and /are reauested to attend. 
J CHti only say, thac sucn is my belief. 
Ttiis is different ft'om the conscience^ being made to feel. 
Here is ground for their leaving ^the world with peace— or, (better,) Here 

is arround/or leaving the world with peace. 
Whither are you all ninninjy^ so fasti 
Mm is the noblest work ofcreation. 
Of a^ crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes tJuit I visited, are partially civilized. 
Hence 1 conclude, they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the hoys*, 
1 intended to transcrUfC it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, pass undw the name 

of gentleman f 
Khocia ran in, and told that Peter stood before the gate. 
What are latitude and longitude ? 
Cicero was more eloquent than any other Koman— or, Cicero was ike muslt 

eloquent of the Romans. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro \—which is but another name for rapacity. 

LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or »o^. 
After the straitest [or stri^itest] sect, I hved a Pharisee. 
We have no more than tive louves and two fisixes. 
1 know not who it was that did it, 
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Doubt not, little thongh there be, 
That I'll cast a crumb to tiiee. 

This rule is the best thai can be given. 

1 have never seen any other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures ihat we have lost. 

Dost thou Know those boys ? 

This is a part of the estate of my unde^ a father. 

Many people never learn to speak correctly. 

Some people are rash, and others timid ; Uiate apprehend too much, Ihoee too 

little. 
7s it lawful for ua to ^ve tribute to Cffisar or not? 
It was not worth while P> preserve any permanent enmity. 
1 no sooner saw my face in it, than I was startled at the shortness of it. 
Every person is answerable for his pwn conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean. action, and that will exert themselves to 

serve you. .^ y 

I do not recollect ever to hats paid itr-^he payyng iff it— the payment of it— 

or, that J ever paid it. 
The stoics tauffht that all crimes are equal. 
yJiiVery one of uiese theories is now exploited* 
^ Any of these four will answer. 

There is no situation in which ho would be happy. 

The boy that you thought so clever, has been detcctc^d in stealing. 

1 will meet thee there, if thou please. 

He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 

These clothes do not /^ me. 

The ftadienoe were aU very attentive*. 

"Wert thou some star, which from the rain'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by inischamie did fall i 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or were many of the scholars, in tho room? 

\V»fa;Qier and mother's consent was asked. 

Who is he supposed to be I 

lie is a venerable old man. 

It was then my purpose to visit Sicily. 

It is only to the learner, and him that is in doubt, that this assistaneo is rec< 

ommended. 
There is not the least hope of his recovery. 
An^er and impatience are always unreasonable. 
In his letters, there is not only correctness, but elesanoe. 
Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment utat a noble mmd desires. 
Tne year in which he died is not mentioned. 
Had I known it, I should not have gone, 
"Was it thouy that spoke to me ? 
The house \s pleasantly situated. 
He did it as privately as he possibly con Id. 
To subdue our passions — 7%e subduing of our passions — The suhugation if 

our passior^ — or, 'Diat wt, subdue our passions, is the noblest ot conquests. 
James is more diligent than thou. 
Words intenvoven with siehs found out their way. 
He appears to be excessivuy diffident. 
The nunober of our da^ is with thee. 

As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
The circumstances of this case, are different. 
"Well for us, if some other such men should rise ! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he lone no time. 
U'he chief captain, fearing ^at Paul would be pulled into pieces by ttiera, cn»Ti- 

manded the Boldiers to go down, and to take him by toroe Iroiu lanong j 

them. 

21* 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there art l^t us 
Oiu'belvcs to end ourselves. 

CORRECTIONS UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 

Ar^ there, then, more true religions than one ? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility ybr enjoyment. 

Ram is seldom or never seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, exhiliU a natural indication 

of corporeal want. 
There is much truth in AachanCt observation. 
Adopting tho doctrine in which he had been taught — or, Adopting the <loc- 

tnne tohick had been taught him. 
This library contained more thdnJiM hundred thousand volumes. 
Tho Coptic alphabet was one of the latest that toers formed. 
There are many evidences otmen's proneness to vice. 
To perceive nothing, and not to perceive, are the same— or, To perceive 

nothing, is the same as not to perceive. 
The kinj? of France or ^England, was to bo the umpire. 
Uc may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, consequently, lie i< 

entitled [or, to be entitled] to the reward. 
The men had made inquiry for Simon^s house, and itfere ttandmg before the 

gate. 
Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly help. 

2%at the art ofprirUing was th£n unknown^ was a circumstance in some re- 
spects favourable to the freedom of the pen. 
An other passion which the present age is apt to run into, is a desire to 

make children learn all things. 
It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or which, at least, 

tliey may not acquire. / 

Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demosthenes, as he 

had corrupted most or the leading men in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to he surrouiuied, wheeled about and halted, with the 

river behind them. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants ; and 

riches, upon th£ enjoying qfour superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
^or one despise and grieve an other. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
At first from hope, at last from vacancy — or. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age; 
Of that fVom hope, of this from vacancy. 

Triumphant Svlla ! couldst thou then divine, 
^y uught but Romans Rome should thus be laid I 
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APPENDIX I. 

(ORTHOGRAPHY.) 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the first chapter of Part I, the powers of the letters, or the elementary 
sounds of the Eufiflieh language, were daly enumerated and explfuned ; for 
these, as well as the letters themselves, ore few, and may be folly stated ia 
few words : bat, since we often express the same sound in many different 
ways, and also, in some instances, give to the same letter several different 
sounds. — or, it mav be, no sound at all, — ^any adequate account of the powers 
of the letters considered severally according to usage, — ^that is, of the sound 
or sounds of each letter, with its mute positions, as these occur in practice, 
— nrast, it was thought, descend to a minuteness of detail not desirable in 
the first chaptepof Ortliography. For this reason, the following particulars 
have been reserved to be given hero as an Appendix, pertaining to the First 
Part of this English Grammar. 

The terras- long and ihort. which are often used to denote certain wwd 
toundsj being also used, with a different import, to distinguish the guarUUy 
cfsyUaUes. are frequently misunderstood : for which reason, we have often 
BubKtitutea fot then^ the terms open and close, — ^tae former, to denote the 
eottud u^iL&lly given to a vowel wnen it forms or ends an accented syllable : 
as, bi, 6e, H, bo, bu, by,— the latter, to denote the sound which the vowel 
commonly takes when closed by a consonant; as, ab^ eb, ibf db^ ub* 

I. OF THE LETTER A. 

The vowel A XitHAfour* sounds properly its own : — 

1. The English, open, or long a; ai m fame, favour. eMcacums, 

2. The French, close, or short ay as in bat, banner, oakmce, 

8. The Italian, or middle a; as m. far, fattier, alia, comma, teoria, sofa, 
4. The Dutch, Old-Saxon, or broaid c; as in voaXl, warm, water, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING "WITH A. 

The only proper diphthong in which a is put first, is the word ay, moaohig 
^s; in which a has its middle sound, and y that of open e, 

Aa, when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of (Hose 
a; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac. 

^, a Latin improper diphthong, very common also in Anglo-Saxon, gen- 
erally has the sound of open or long « j* as in Ccesar, cenigma,p(Ban ; sometimes 
that of <?&wc or short «; as in a^hceresis, dicBresis, et caiera. Some authors re- 
ject the a, and write uesar, enigma, &c. 

Ai, an impropr diphthong, generally has the sound of open or long a; aa 
in vail, sail, vain. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves the 
first sound of a, as in chilblain, mortmain ; but oftener takes fiie sound of 
close or short i ; as in certain, curtain, mountain, viUain : in said, saith, again^ 
and against, that of close e; and in the name Britain, that of close u. 

Ao, an improper diphthong, occurs in the word gaol; now frequently 
written, as it is pronounced, jail ; and in the adjective extraordinary, and its 
derivatives, in which, according to Walker, the a ia sUftiifc, 

' — — — ^ V 

* Some writers distinguish from the flratof theae bo\wv^"& VVv^ gTO«e ^'^A 'jJt *- 
Jieard iu care,/tnr, there, &c JJut Walker teaches uio ^tl«wi[wsfe. 
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Au, an improper diphthong, is generally sounded like broad a; as in 
cause, caught. Before n aud an other consonant, it has the sound of middU 
o; as in aunt, flaunt, launch, laundry. Gavge is pronounced ga^e. 

Aw, an improper diphthong, is always sounded like tnvad a/ as in draw, 
draum, drawl. 

Ay, an improper diphthong, like ai, has the sonnd of open or long a; as in 
day, pay, delay : in sayst and says, that of dose e, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH A. 

Atpe is sounded au, like broad a. Aye, an adverb signifying dlwayB, has 
the sound of open a only, being different, both in sound and spelling, iroin 
the adverb ay, yes, with which it is often carelessly confounded. 

n. OF THE LETTER B. 

The consonant B has but one sound ; as in boy, robber, cub. 

JB is silent before t or after m in the same sellable ; as m d^ d^tUrr, doubt, 
dumb, lamb, cUmb, tomb. It is heard in eubtite, fine, but not in avhtte, cuu- 
niug. 

m. OF THE LETTER C. 

The consonant ^has two sounds ; the one hard, like that of h, the other 
9cft, or rather hitting, like that of «. 

G, before a, o, u, I, r, t, or when it ends a syllable, is ^nerally hard like h; 
as in can, come, curb, day, crab, act, action, accent, flaccid. 

C before e, i, or y, is always soft like s: as in cent, ciml, decency, add. 

In a few words c takes the fiat sound of «, like that of z; as in discern, 
9t^e, sacrifice, sice. 

before ea^ ia, ie, in, or eou, when the accent precedes, sounds like sh ; as 
in ocean, special, species, gracious, cetaceous. 

Cis silent in czar, czarina, v^ictuals, indict, muscle, corpuscle. 

Ch is generally sounded like ^ ; as in church, chance, child. But in words 
derived from the learned languages, it has the sound of h; as in character, 
scheme, catechise, chorus, chyle, patriarch, drachma, magna marta: except v\ 
chart, charter, charity. On, in words derived from the French, takes tho 
sound of sh: as in chaisCj machine. 

Arch, before a vowel, is pronounced arh; as in archives, archangel, archi- 
pelago : except in arched^ archer, archery, archenemy. Before a consonant, it 
IS pronounced artch'j as in archhiahop, archduke. 

Oh is BUent in schism, yatch, drachm; unsettled in schedule, 

TV. OF THE LETTER D. 

The general sound of the consonant D, is heard in dog, eddy, did. 

J), in the termination ed, preceded by a sharp consonant^ takes the sound 
of t, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, stuffed, cracked, tripped, passeti ; 
pronounced, /fl«^, siuft, cract, tript. past. 

D before ia, ie, io, or eou, when tne accent precedes, generally sounds like 
j ; as in Indian, soldier, tedious, hideous. So m verdure, arduous^ education, 

V. OF THE LETTER E. 

The vowel i?has three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open or long ; as in me, mere, menial, melodious. 

2. The close or short ; as in men, merry, ebony. 

3. The obscure or faint ; as in open, garden, shovel, aUe. This third sonnd 
is scarcely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulate the consonant 
and form a syllable. 

£ final is mute, and belongs to the syllable formed by the preceding vowel 
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or diphthong ; as in age, «w, ice, ore. Except— 1. In the words. ^, lu^ me, we, 
the, and the. in which it has the open Bound. 2. la Greek ana Latin words, 
in which it nas its open sound, and forms a distinct syllable ; as in Penelope, 
Pasiphae, Oi/anee, CtaraapUe, Areinoe^ apostrophe, catastrophe, simile, extem- 
pore, epitome, 8. In the terminations ore, gre, tre, in which it has the sound 
of close u; as in acre, meagre, centre. 

Mute e, after a single consonant, or after st or th, generally preserves the 
open or long sound of the preceding vowel ; as in cane, here, pine, cone, tune, 
ifiyms, haste, clothe ; except in syllables unaccented ; as the last of genuine ; 
and in a few monosyllables ; as hade, are, toere, gone, shone, one, done, gvosy 
JivCf shave, love, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH B. 

J^before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an imprcper di^h" 
thong, or else beloni^ to a separate syllable. 

£la, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open e; as in ear, fear, tea: 
frequently, like close «; as in earl, head, health: sometimes, like open a; as in 
steak, hear,foTswear t rarely, like middle a ; as in heart, hearth, nearken. Ea 
nnaocented, sounds like close u: as in vengeance^ pageant. 

Ee, an improper diphthong, nas the sound of open e; as in ed, sheep, tree. 
The contractions e'er and ne^er, are pronounced air and nair, 

M, an improper diphthong, mostly soimds like open a; or in reign, veil: 
frequently, like opene; as in aeoeit, either, neither, seize: sometimes, like open 
%: as in height, sUiqht: often, in unaccented syllables, like dose i; as in 
foreign, forfeU, surfeit, sovereign : rarely, like dose 6 ; as in he{fer, nonpareil. 

Eo, an improper diphthong, \j\ people sounds like opens; mfeoJf,feojfmenl, 
leopard, jeopardy, like dose e; in yeoman, like openo; in George, georgic, like 
close o; in dungeon, puncheon, sturgeon, dbc., like dose u. Feod,feodal,feoda' 
tory, are now written as they are i^onoMnc^d, feud, feudal, feudatory, 

Eu and ew have the diplitnongal sound of open u ; as in feud, deuce ; Jew, 
dew, few, new. These diphthongs, when initial, sound like yu. Nouns be' 
ginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, before them ; as, 
A European, a ewer. After r or rh, eu and ew are commonly sounded like 
00 : as in dreWyOrew, screw, rheumatism. 

In sew and Shrewsbury, ew sounds like open o. Shew and sirew are prop- 
erly spelled, as they are most commonly pronounced, show, strow. 

Ey, accented, has the sound of open a; as in bey, prey, survey: unaccented, 
it has the sound of open e; as in alley, valley, money. Key and ley are pro- 
nounoed| kee, lee, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH E.. 

Eau, a French triphthong, sounds likQ openo; as in beau, flambeau, porf- 
mantea/u, bureau : except in beauty^ and its compounds, in which it is pro- 
nounced like open u, 

Eou is b combination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllable, especially 
after c or g; as in crus-ta-ceous, gor geous. Walker, in his Rhyming Diction- 
ary, gives one hundred and twenty words ending in eous^ in all of which ho 
separates these vowels ; as in extra-ne-ous. And why, m his Pronouncing 
Dictionary, he gave us several such anomalies as /^6o-<5d-oit'» in four syllables, 
and her-borceous in three, it is not easv to tell. The best rule is this : after o 
or g, unite these vowels ; after the other consonants, separate them. 

Eu)e is a triphthong having the sound of yu. The vulgar pronunciation 
yoe should be carefully avoided. 

Eye is an improper triphthong, pronounced like open u 

VI. OF THE LETTER F. 

The consonant FhsA one unvaried sound, which is heard mfan, effort, 
siafF: except of, which, whan simple, is pronounoed od, 

14* 
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VII. OF THE LETTER G. 

Tho consonant G has two sonnds ; the one ^r^i, gnttaral, and peculiar to 
this letter ; the other 6oft^ like that of^'. 

Q before a, o, u. l^ r, or at the end of a word, is hard ; as in gamt^ gont^ 
guU, glory, grcuie, log, bog. . . , ^ 

G before «, i, or y, is soft; as in gem, gxnger^legy. Except— 1. In at^ 
give, gewgaw, finger ^^ and a few other words. 2. When a Byllable is added to 
A word ending in ^/ as, long, longer ; fog, fogay. 

O is silent before m or « m the same syllable; as in phlegm^ apoihegm, 
gnaw, resign, 

0. when silent, usually lengthens the preceding vowel ; as in resign, im- 
pugn, impregn. 

Gh at the beginning of a word has the sound of ^ Tiard; as in qkoit, 
gJiosUy, ghastly : in other situations, it is generally silent; as in high^ imghty, 
piough, oough, through, 

Gh final &omeiimQS sounds like^; as in latigh, rough, tough: and some- 
times, like a hard; as in burgh. In hough^ lough, shough^ it eounds likei^; 
thus, hock^ hck^ shade 

VIII. OF THE LETTER H. 

The sound of the consonant H, (though articulate and audible when prop- 
erly uttered,) is little more than au aspirate breathing. It is heard in hat, 
hit^hot, hut, adhere, 

H at the beginning of words is always sounded ; except in heir, her^, 
honest, honour, nospUal, hostler, hour, hvmble, humour, and their compounds. 

jy after r, is always silent; as rheum, rhetoric, 

^final, preceded by a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent; as in 
ah, Sarah, Nineveh, 

IX. OF THE LETTER I. 

The vowel /has three sounds, each perhaps properly its.own:^ 

1. The open or long ; as in life, fine, time, find, bind, child, mild, wild,pint. 
This is a diphthongal sound, una is equivalent to the sound of middie a and 
thut ofopen e quickly united. 

2. The close or short ; as ia ink, think, sinking, 

3. The feeble ; as in divest, doctrinal, diversity. This sound is equivalent 
to that of open e uttered feebly, /generally has this sound when it occurs 
at the end of an unaccented syllable : except at the end of Latin words, 
where it ia open or long ; ns in literati. In some words, (principally from 
other modem languages,) i has the full sound of open e, under the accent; as 
in Porto Rico, machine, magazine, antique, shire. 

Accented i followed by o vowel, has*its open sound ; and the vowels be- 
long to separate syllables : as m pliant, diet-, satiety, violet, pious. 

Unaccented i followed by a vowel, has its feeble souna ; as in expatiate^ 
Obedient, various, abstemious, -^ 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

ij in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowed which 
follows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper diph- 
thong ; as in fustian, quotient, question. The termmations eion, sion, and 
iion, are generally pronounced shun: cious and turns are pronounced shus. 

h is commonly an improper diphthong. le final has the sound of open i; 
OS in die, lie, pie, tie. Je medial generdly has the sound of open « ; as in 
gri£f, thief, grenadier. In friend and its compounds, it takes the sound of 
dosee, 

TRIPnTnONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

The triphthongs ieu and iew, sound liko open uf as in li^ aoieu* view, r^ 
view, ^ 
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The three vowels iou, in the termination imi8f often fall into one syllable 
and form a triphthong. There are two hundred and forty-five words of this 
ending ; and more than two hundred derivatives from them. Walker has 
sever^ puzzling inconsistencies in their pronunciation ; such ea/as'tid-i-ozis 
and per-fd^usy oon-ta gi-cua and sac-rtr-le-oiotis. After c, g^ t, or x., these 
vowels should coalesce ; as in gra-cious, re-li-giaue^ vex-a-tious^ oth-rwA-douSj 
and about two hundred other words. After the other consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a synseresis in poetry ;) as in d%^ 
iirotUf o-di-ous, va-rirotts, en-virous, 

X. OF THE LETTER J. 

The consonant e/* always has the sound of «^ g, or of deh ; as in joy^ jewel ; 
except in haUetujahy better written as it i* pronounced, AalMuiah, 

XL OF THE LETTER K. 

The consonant iT has the sound of <j Jiard; and occurs where c would have 
its soft sound : as in keep^ kind, emokv. 

K before n is silent ; as in knave^ Iknow, hmicHe» It is never doubled in 
simple English words ; but two Kays may come together in certain com- 
pounds, or in the separate syllables of some Hebrew names ; as, b^idtkiln, 
fodtknife, Akhub, Buhkiy Habakkuh C before it doubles the sound, aiia 
shortens the preceding vowol ; as in eocMe^ loicked. 

XII. OF THE LETTER L. 

The consonant Z has a soft liquid sound ; as in line, lUy, roily follow. 

L is Bomoiimes silent ; as in aXmHy almond^ calfy chaUcy could, wovldy ihould. 

XIII. OF THE LETTER M. 

The consonant M has but one sound ; as in mop, murmur^ fnammon. M 
before n^ at the beginning of a word, is silent ; as in Mnason^ Mnemosyney 
mnemonics. Comptroller is pronounced controller, 

XIV. OF THE LETTER N. 

The consonant JThas two sounds : the pure ; as in ««n, banner, cannon ; 
and the ringing sound of no f as in think, marble, conquer, congress, singin-g^ 
tmnkling. The latter sound should be carefully preservea in all words end~ 
ing in ina ; and in such others as require it. 

3^^naf preceded by m, is silent; as in hymn, solemn, 

XV. OF THE LETTER O. 

The vowel has three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open or long ; as in no, note, opiate, opacity, domain, 

2. The close or short ; as in not, nor, torrid, dollar. 
S. The slender ; as in prove, move, who, to, do. tomb. 

O in many words sounds like close « ; as in love, shove, son, come, nothing, 
dost, attorney, gallon, dragon. In the termination on immediately after the 
accent, o is often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like that of obscure 
0/ as in mason, person. One is pronounced wim / and once, wunee, 

DIPHTHONGS BBGINNINQ WITH O. 

Oa, an improper diphthong, has the sound of open o; as in boat, coal, roaelf' 
except in broad and groat, which have the aound of broad a« 
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Oe^ an improper diphthong, when finals has the sound of open o; m in 
doe^/oe^ throe: except in canoe, ehoe, pronounced canooj shoo, (E, a Latin 
diphthong, gener^y Bounds hke open «,; as in AnUecij J'otiua : sometimes, 
like dose e; b& in foUid. Some authors reject the o, and write/«^, Ac. 

Oi is generally a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of close o or broad a, 
and that of open e ; as in ftoM, coil, soil, r^oice. But the vowels sometimes 
belong to separate syllables: as in stoic. Oi unaccented, Bometimes has tlio 
eounaof dosei; as in avovrdvpois, connoisseur, tortoise. Chair is now fre- 
quently written as it is pronounced, quire, 

Ooy an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of o; as ia 
cooy too, tDOO,foot, room. It has a shorter sound in foot, ^ood, wood, stood, 
wool; that of dose u, in blood and flood' and that of open o, in eioor and floor, 

Ou is generally a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of ehse o, ana that 
i>tu sounded as slender o or oo : es in bowid found aotmd, ounce, thou, 

Ou is also an improper diphtnong ; and as such, it has six sounds:—* 

1. That of dose u; as in rough, tough, young, flourishm 

2. That of broad a; as in ought, bought, ihought, 

8. That of open o; as in court, dough, four, though, 

4. That of close o; only in cough, trough, louoh, skougK 

5. That of shnder o or oo; as m soup, you, through, 

6. That of 00, shortened; only in wmd, could, should. 

Ow ffeneralW sounds like the proper diphthong ou; as in hrmon, dawry^ 
nojff, shower : but it often has the sound of open o ; as m know^ show, stow, 
Oy it sounded like (^; as in jvy, toy, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNINQ WITH O. . 

Oeu is a French triphthong occurring in the word mamaeuvre, which is pro- 
nounced in English man-oo-vur, Otoe is an imilroper triphthongi in whicli 
the only is heard, and with its long open souna. 

XVI. OF THE LETTER P. 

The consonant J*lias but one Bound ; which is heard in pen, sup, supper. 
It is sometimes silent ; as in psalm, receipt, corps, 

Ph generally sounds like/ ; as in phwoso^hy. In Stephen and nephew^ ph 
bas the sound of v. The h after p, is silent in dMihong, triphthong, naphtha, 
t>p7U?uUm4c ; and both the p and the A are silent in apophthegm, phthisis^ 
phthisical, li'rom the last turee words, ph is sometimes aropped. 

XVn. OF THE LETTER Q. 

The consonant Q has the sound of ife, and is always followed by the vowel 
*/, which, in words purely English, is sounded like «^/ as in queen, quarter, 
request. In some words of li'ench origin, the u ia silent ; as in coquet, liquor, 
burlesque, 

XVm. OF THE LETTER R. 

The consonant Ji, at the^ beginning of words, has a rough sound ; nn In. 
rose, roam ; in other situations, a smoother one ; as in proud, harrow, barber, 

XIX. OF THE LETTER S. 

The consonant ^has a sharp, hissing sound ; as in sad, sister, thus: and a 
fiat sound, like that ofz; as in rose, dismal, 

S, at the laeginning of words, or after any of the sharp consonants, is al- 
ways sharp ; as in see, steps, diffs, sits, stocks, smiths. 

S, after any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words when not preceded 
by a sharp oonsonant, is generally flat ; as in eyes^ trees, beds, bags, cahes, /Sa 
is generafiy sharp. 
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Sy in the tennmation sioriy takes the Boand of shy after a consonant ; as in 
atpertiony session : and that of zh^ after a vowel ; as in invaeion, eUswn, 
S is silent in isle, island^ aisle, demesne, viscount* 

XX. OF THE LETTER T. 

The general sound of tbo consonant T, is heard in Ume, letter, set, 

T» immediately after the accent^ takes the sound oftch, before u, and geu' 
eraliy also before eou : as in nature, feature, virtue, righteous, courteous : when 
« or SB precedes, it takes this sound before ia or io; as in fustian, bastion, 
mixtion. Bat the general sound of t after the accent, when followed by i and 
an other vowel, is that of M; as in creation, patient^ cautious, 

T'lB sometimes silent; as in qften, rustle, tchistle. 

7% represents an elementary sound. It is either sharp, an in thing, ethical, 
thinketh ^ or flat, as in this, whither, thither, 

Th initial is sbarp ; as in thank: except in than, that, the, thee^ their, them, 
then, thence, there, these, they, thine, this, tnither, those, thou, thus, thy^ and their 
oomponnda. 

Til final is also sharp ; as in souih : except in henmth, "booth, with, and sev- 
eral verbs in th, which are frequently (ana more properly) written with 'final 
e; as in soothe^ smooths, bequeathe. 

TA medial is sharp, when preceded or followed by a consonant; as in 
swarthy, athwart : except in brethren, burthen, farther, farthing, murther, 
northern, toorthy. 

Th between two vowels, is srenerally flat in words purely English ; as in 
gather, neither, whither : and sharp in words Urom the learned languages ; as 
m a^eistjSther, method. 

Th in Thames, Thomas, thyme, asthma, phthisic, and their oompoonds, is 
pronounoed like t, 

XXI. OF THE LETTER U. 

The vowel U has three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open, long, or diphthongal ; as in tube, cubic. Juvenile, 

2. The close or short ; as iu tub, butter, justice, 
8. The middle ; as in puU, pulpit, artful, 

27 forming a syllable by itself, is nearly equivalent in sound to you, and 
requires the article a, and not an, before it ; as, a union. 

Bury and busy are pronounced berry, bis^. Their compounds are similar. 

After r or rh, open u, aud the diphthongs ue and ui, take the sound of oof 
as in rude, rhubarb, rue, rueful, fruU, fruitful, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

V, in the proper diphthongs ua, ue, ui, uo, uy, has the sound of w, 
feeble ; as in persuade, query, quell, quiet, languid, quote, obloquy. 

Ud, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of middle a ; as in guard, 
guardian • 2. of close a; as in Guarantee, piguani : 8. of obscure e; as 'in vie- 
taals and its compounds : 4. of open u; as m mantuamaJcer, 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open u; as in bhie, ensue, 
ague: 2. of closes; as in guest : 3. of obscure e; as in leagtie, antique, 

Ui, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open i; as guide, guHe: 
2. of close i; as in conduit, cu'cuit: 8. of open uf asm Juice, suU, 

U(f, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open y/ as in buy: 2. of 
y, or <^n e feeble , as in plaguy, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

Udi is pronounced like v>a/y ; as in gum-orcum, quail, quaint, 
Ua/w is sounded like wa in waUr* as in squaw, a female Indian. 
Uay has the sound of «o0y, as in Pa-ra-guay * except in quay, which Walker 
prouounoes kee, 

lid 
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Uea and vm are Bounded wee ; as in queaty. qtteer, squeal^ sgtuae, 
Uoi and uoy are sounded looi ; as in quoit^ buoy, 

XXII, OF THE LETTER V. 

I 

The consonant F always has a sound like that of /flattened; as in love^ 
tuliure. It is never silent. 

XXIII. OF THE LETTER W. 

TT, as a consonant, has the sound heard in tptney win^ being a sound less 
vocal than that oioo, and depending more upon the lips. 

W before h, is pronounced as if it followed the h; as in what, when. Be- 
fore r it is always silent; os in wrath, wrench: so in whole, whoop, moord, 
a/newer, two, 

W\% never used alone as a vowel ; except in some Welsh nameSf in which 
it is equivalent to m> ; as in Owm Ckmy, In a diphthong, when heard, it has 
the po wer aiu ; as in brow: but it is frequently silent; as inflow, enow, Ss* 

w, when sounded before vowels, being reckoned a consonant, wo have uo 
diphthongs or triphthongs beginning with this letter. 

XXIV. OF THE LETTER X. 

The consonant Xhos a sharp sound, like Jcs; as in ox: and tiflai one, like 
gz; as in example, 

JT is sharp, when it ends an accented syllable; as in exU, excellence: or 
-when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant ; as in 
expound, expunae, 

^unaccented, is generally flat when the next syllable begins with a vowel; 
as in exist, exotic, 

^ X initial, in Greek proper names, has the sound of;;/ as in Xanthus, Xanr 
tippe, Xenophon, Xerxes, 

XXV. OF THE LETTER Y. 

JI as a consonant, has the sound heard in pard, youth ; being rather lesa 
vocal than the feeble sound oft or y, and serving merely to modify that of a 
succeeding vowel, with whieh it is auickly united. 

J^, as a vowel, lias the same sounds as % : — 

1. The open or long; as in cry, thyme, cycle, 

2. The close or short ; as in system, symptom, cynic. 

S. The feeble ; (like open e feeble ;) as in cymar, cycloidal, mercy. 
^ The vowels i and y have, in general, exactly the same sound under similar 
circumstances ; and, in forming derivatives, we often change one for tiie 
other: as in cUy, cities; tie, tying ; easy, easily, 

y, before a vowel heard in the same svllable, is reckoned a consonant ; wo 
have, therefore^ no diphthongs or triphthongs commencing with this letter. 

XXVI. OF THE LETTER Z. 

The consonant Z always hao the sound of s flat ^ as in breesCf eewUh, 



APPENDII II. 

(ETTMOLOGT.) 

OP THE DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Derivation is a species of Etymology, which explains the varions methods 
by which those derivative words which arc not formed by mere grammatical 
inflections, are deduced from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, may be 
traced to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be compounds or 
derivatives in other languages. A knowledge of the Saxony Latin^ Greeks 
and French languages, will throw much light on this subject. But as the 
learner is supposed to be unacquainted with those lanffuages, we shall not 
go beyond the precincts of our own^ except to show him the origin and 
primitive import of some of our definitive and connecting particles, and to 
explain the prefixes and terminations which are frequently employed to form 
English derivatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
is unknown, are among those transitory things which, by the hand of time, 
are irrecoverably buried in oblivion. The faoric of the English language is 
undoubtedly of Saxon origin ; but what was the form of the language spoken 
by the Saxons^ when about the year 4.50 they entered Britain, cannot now be 
accurately known. It w-as probablv a dialect of the Gothic or Tetitonic, This 
Anglo-Saxon dialect, being the nucleus, received large accessions from other 
tongues of the north, from the Norman French, and from the more polished 
languages of Home and Oreece, to form tlie modem Fngluih, The speech of 
our rude and warlike ancestors thus gradually improved, as Christianity, 
civilization, and knowledge, advanced the arts of life in Britain ; and, as 
tarly as the tenth century, it became a language capable of expressing all the 
sentiments of a civilized people. From the time ox Alfred, its progress may 
be traced by means of writings which remain ; but it can scarcely be called 
English till about the thirteenth century. And for two or three centuries 
later, it was so different from the modern English, as to be scarcely intelH- 
pible to most readers ; but, gradually Improving by means upon which we 
cannot here dilate, it at lengm became what we now find it, a language, copi- 
ous, strong, refined, and capable of no inconsiderable degree of harmony. 

The following is an explanation of the Saxon letters employed below : 

abcdefghijklmnop q 
abcbepjlii kJmnopcp 

rst th uvwxyz. 

j\ r c bor]>u V p X y z 

SECTION I. — DERIVATION" OP THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to Ebme Toohe, the is the Saxon fie from fiean to take; and is 
nearly equivalent in meaning to thai or those. We find it written in ancient 
works, re? se, see, ye, ce. fie, ]>e, and che ; and, tracing it through what we* 
suppose to be the oldest of these forms, we rather consider it the imperative 
of jreon to see, 

2. An is the Saxpn cen^ ane, an, one ; and, bv dropping n before a conso- 
nant, becomes a, Oa/win Douglas, an ancient EngUsn writer^ wrote atw^ ev«iiL 
before a couBouant ; as, *^Ane book," — " Anc \aiig Bpet^,^"* — >'' Au* ^^^«^*'** 
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SECTION II. — DERIVArtON OF NOUNS. 

In English^ Monns are derived from noans, firom adjectiyes, firomTcrbs, 
or from participles. 

I. Mouns are derived from Nouns in several different ways: — 

1. By adding sAip, doniy ri.\ loick, or^ <Ue. hoody or hetid: as, feUovOy ftOm* 
ship; king^ kingdom * bishop^ bishopric; oailjffj or baUy^ bauiwidc ; tenaky 
senator; tetrarchj tetrarchate; chUd, chUdhood; Qod^ Ooahead, These geuc- 
rally denote dominion, office, or character. 

2. By adding uin: as, musics musician; physic^ physician. These geno- 
rally denote profession. 

8. By adding y or try: as, slave^ slavery ;/ool,fooieryf $cenSj $eeneryj etA- 
ler, cutlery ; grocer j grocery. These sometimes denote a state, or habit of 
action ; sometimes, an artincer^s wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ade; vA^pairony patronage; porter ^ porterage; Semi^ 
bandage; lemon ^ lemonade, 

5. By adding kin^ let, linOy ock, el^ or erel: as, lamb, lamhHnjrwer^rvnt' 
let; duck, ductding ; hiu. hlUockj run, runnel; cock^ cockereL These denote 
little things, and are called diminutives. 

6. By fading ist: as, psalms psalmist; botany, botanist. These denote 
persons devoted to, or skilled in, the subject expressed by the primitive. 

7. By prefixing an adjective, or on other noun, and Ibrmiug a compound 
word : as, holiday, foreman, statesman, tradesman, 

8. By prefixing ais, in, non, or tin, to reverse the meaning : as, order, dis* 
order : consistericy, inconsistency ; observance, nonobservance ; truth, untruth, 

9. By prefixing counter, signifying against or opposite: as, aUractwn, 
counter-aitractwn ; bond, counUr-bond* 

10. By adding ess, ix, or ine, to change masculines to feminines : as. heir, 
heiress; prophet, prophetess ; abbot, abbess; testator, testatrix ; hero, heroine. 

11. Nouns are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. "By adding ness, tty, ship, dom, or hood: as, good, goodness ; real, reality; 
Tiard, hardship; wise, wisdom; false, falsehood, 

2. By changing t into ce or cy: as, radiant, radiance; consequent, conse- 
guence; flagrant, flagrancy ; current, currency, 

8. By changing some of the letters, and adding t or th : as, long, length ; 
broad,'oreadth ; high, height. The nouns included under these three heads, 
generally denote abstract qualities, and are called abstract nouns. 

4. By adding ard: as, drunk, drunkard; dvU^ dullard. These denote 
the character of a person. 

5. By adding ist : as, eensttal, sensualist ; royal, royalist. These denote 
persons devoted, addictedj or attached, to something. 

6. By adding c, t'le Latm ending: of neuter plurals, to certain proper ad- 
jectives in an: as, MUtonian, MiUoniana; i. e., MlUonian things — matters 
relating to Milton, 

in. Nouns are derived from Verbs in severni different ways : — 

1. By adding merit, ance, vre, or age: as, punish, punishment; repent, rc^ 
pentance ; forfeit, forfeiture ; stow, stoioage; equip, equipage, 

2. By changing the termination of the verb, into se, ce, sion, tion, ation, or 
ition: as, expand, expanse, expansion ; pretend, pretence, pretension ; invent, 
invention ; create, creation ; omit, omission ; provide, provision ; reform, refor- 
matlon; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of doing, or the tning 
done. 

8. By adding er or or: as, huni, hunter; write, wrV''^ ; coUeet, coUeetor, 
These generally denote the doer. 

4. Nouns and verbs are sometimes alike in orthography, but different in 
, pronunciation : as, a house, to house ; a reyel, to rebel^ ; a rec'ord, to record'. 
Sometimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguished only by the con- 
struction '. as, love, to love; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep. 

IV Nouns are often derived fVom Participles m im/q, Sxv^iV Tuc^\m& are 
usually diathiguiahed from participles, onVy by tbcAt wn»torokS^WL\ %a^% 
tneefin^^f the understanding ^ murmurmgs^ dispuiw^i* 
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SECTION III. — ^DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

In Unglish^ Adjectives are derived from nouns, from adjectives, from 
verbs, or from paiticlpled. 

I. Adjectives are derived from Kouns in pcveral different wnj^s : — 

1. By adding ow«, ious^ eovs^ 7/, ey^ iCy al^ ical, or ine: (sometimes with nn 
omission or cnange of some of the final letters :) as, danger ^ dangerow^ ; 
glory^ glorious; right, righteovs^ rock, rocky ; clay, clayey ; jxtet^ poetic ; uc- 
tion^ national ; method^ methodical ; 'vertex, vertical: dergv, cle/'ical ; ada- 
maiU, adamantine. Adjectives thus formed, generally appfy the properties 
of their primitives to the nouns to which thev relate. 

2. By adding /m/; as, /ear, /earful; cheer, cheer/vl; grace, grace/uL 
These denote abimdance. 

8. By adding some: as, hvrden., hvrdensome ; game, gamesome. These de- 
npte plentv. but with some diminution. 

4. ^y adaing en : as, oak, oaken ; eiUc, silken. These generally denote tho 
matter of which a thing is made. 

5. By adding ly or isk : iA,/r lend, friendly ; child, childish. These denote 
resemblance ; lor ly signifies like, 

6. By adding atne or ible: as, /ashion, fashionable; access, accessible. But 
these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less: as, house^ houseless; death, deathless. These denoto 
privation or exemption. 

8. A^ectives from proper names, take varions terminations : as, Amerieay 
American; England^ English ; Dane^ Danish; Portugal, Portuguese; Plato, 
Platonic. 

9. By adding ed: ns, saint, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are particinial, 
and are often joined with other adjectives to form compounds; as, wrc^ 
sided, barefooted, long-eared, hundred-handed, flat-nosed, 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives, without change of termina- 
tion : as, paper currency ; a gold chain. 

11. Adjectives are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ish or some : as, white^ whitish; lone, lonesome. These denote 
quali^ with some diminution. 

2. fiy prefixing dis, in, or un : as, honesty dishonest ; consistent, in^nsis- 
tent; wise, unwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
their primitives, 

8. By adding y or ly: as, swarth, stoarthy; food, goodly. Of these there 
are but few ; ror almost all derivatives tf the latter form, uro adverbs. 

III. Adiectives are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By aading able or ible: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) aa, perish, perishable; varif, variable; convert^ convertible; divide, 
dloisible. These denote susceptibihty. 

2. By adding ive or ory: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) aa. elect, elective; interrogate, interrogative, interrogatory; defend, 
defensive ; defame, defamatory. 

8. Words ending in ate. are mostly verbs: but some of them may bo em- 
ployed as adjectives, in tne same form, especially in poetry : as, reprobate^ 
complicate, 

IV. Adjectives are derived from Participles in the following ways : — 

1. By prefixing «» ; as, unyielding, unregarded, undeserved. 

2. By combining the participle witn some word which does not belong to 
the verb ; as. wayfaring, hoUow-soundvng, long-draum, 

3. Participles often become adjectives without change of form. Such ad- 
jectives are distinguished from i^articiples only by the construction : as, " A 
fasting ornament ;" — " The starving chj mist ;"— " Words of learned length." 

SECTION IV. — DERIVATION OF THE ri3LO^O\3^^. 

-/. !Z!&e -^/*ft5 Pronouns are all of i&ixoa ongVa. T^i^^tQ^^Q^svo^^^'^s*"^ 
to be their derivation :— 

28* 
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Eng. /, my or mine^ me; tw, our or ourSj us, . 

Box. ic, niinf mo; pe, ujie, uf. 

Eng. tItoUf thy or thine, thee; ye, your or yoisra, you^ 

Bax. &u, Ctiiif &e; je, eopep, eop. 

Eng. he, hie, him; they, their or theirs, ^em, 

Bax. he, h^r» hini J J"i hina» or heojia, hem. 

"Eng, ehe, her, or hers, her; they, their or theirs, them. 

8ax. heo, hejia or h^jvh heji ; hi» hiju, or heojia, liem. 

Eng. it. Us, U; they, their or theirs, them, 

6ax. hifc, h^fj J"t; hi, hijia, or heojia, hem. 

The plarals nnd oblique cases do not all appear to be regular derivatiTes 
from tno nominative singular. Many of these pronouns, as well as a Ttac 
number of other words ot frequent use in the language, were variously writ- 
ten by the old Enf^lish and Anglo-Saxon authors. lie who traces the histoiy 
of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and per- 
Laps more : — 

1. I, J, Y, y, f, 1, ic, che, ich, Ic ;— my, mi, min, mine, myne, myn, mtn;— 
ME, mee, me, mch, mco, mech ; — we, wee, ve, pe ; — our or cubs, cure, upe^ 
uro, urin, uren, ume, user, usscr, usscs, usse, ussum ; — us, ous, vs, up, uss, 
usic, usich, usig, usih. 

2. Thou, thoue, thow, thowe, thu, fiu, \\x ; — thy, thi, thin, thine, thyne, 
tliyn, ftm, })m ;— thee, the, thch, thee, fte J?e ; — ye, yee, ze, zee, je, ghe ;— 
TOUR or TOUBS, youTc, TOur, sour, joure, hure, eopep ;— you, youe, yow, jou, 
20U, ou, lu, luh, eop, iow, geow, eowih^ eowic, iowih. 

8. He, hee, hie, hi, he, se;— his, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, f%, hjs, h^;— 
HDC, bine, hen, hyne, hiene, hion, hym, h^m, im, him;— they, thay, thei, 
the, tha, thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, hie, heo, big, hyg, by, hi j. hi ; — THsm or 
THEIRS, ther, theyr, theyrs, thair, thare, hare, here, her, hir, hire, hire, 
h^a, beopa, ])eo|ia, heora ; — them, theym, thym, thaym, thaim, thame, tham, 
em, hem, heom, hiom, bom, eom, him, hi, big. 

4. Sue, shee, Bche, scho, sho, shoe, pceQ, reo, beo, bio, bin ; — heb, [pos- 
Bessive,] bur, bir^ hire, byr, byre, b^jie, b^jia, bejia ;— her, [objective,] lur, 
hire, hep, bvre, hi. 

6. It, itt, hyt, bytt, yt, yfc, bit, le, hic. According to Home Tooke, this pro- 
noun is ft*om the perfect participle of bsBcan, to name, and signifies the said; 
but Dr. Alexander Mun^ makes it the neuter of a declinable ac^ective, 
** he, hco, hita, this^ — HUt, Europ, Lang,, Vol. i, p. 815. 

II. The relatives are derived from the same source, and have passed 
through similar changes, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, bo, wha, bwa,wua, bua, qua, quha, bpa, hue; — ^whose, wbo'p, 
whos, ouhois, quhais. quhase, hpaep ; — whom, whome, quhum, quhome, 
bwom, npam, bw8Bm, liwsene, bwone. 

l;. Which, whiche, whvche, whilch^ wych, qnilcb, quilk, quhilk, bwilc, 
bpilc, hwylc, bwelc, whilk, builic, bvilc. 

8. What, hwat, hwiet. hwet, quhat. This pronoun, whether relative or 
interrogative, is reffardea by some as a neuter derivative from the masculine 
or feminine wha, who. It may have been thence derived, but, in modern 
English, it is not always of the neuter gender. 

4. That, in Anglo-Saxon, is thoit, or Jjaee. Home Tooke supposes this 
word to have been originally the perfect participle of thean, to take. This 
derivation is doubtful. 

From its various uses, the word ikat is called sometimes a pronoun, some- 
times an adjective, and sometimes a conjunction; but, in respect to deriva- 
tion, it is, doubtless, one and the same. — As aji adjective, il was formerly 
applicable to a plural noun; as, " J^a^ holy ordres?'* — Dr, Martin, 



SECTION V. — DERIVATION OP VERBS. 

from cidt^%cXiNQA^ 



Jn Mi^lish, Verbs are derived from noun^. from adt^^cXiN^^ qx t»saiN«^ffw 
L Verba are derived from Nowm ia tiie toVloTn! 
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1. By adding ige^ isfj'en, or ale: as, atdhor, OiUhorise f eritie, eriticUe; 
lengthy lengthen; origin, originate. The termination ize \& of Greek origin; 
an<f iae^ of French : the former should be generally preferred in forming 
EnghBQ derivatives ; but ise UBually terminates each verbs as are essentially 
formed by means of prefixes ; as, arisey disguise^ advise^ circumcise^ despiw^ 
surmise, comprise^ comprominey enterprise. > 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mute e: as, advice, advise; bath^ 
bathe; breathy breathe. 

II. Verbs are derived from Adjectives in the following ways :- 

1. By adding en, ate, otise: q&, deep, deepen; domestic, domesticaie; civU, 
civilize. 

2. Many ^jectives become verbs, without change of form: as, iparm, to 
tvarm; dry, to drv; black, to Uack : jonvardy \o forward. 

III. Verbs are derived from Veros in the following ways: — 

1. By prefixing (i^u or un, to reverse the meaning: tA, please, displease; 
£ual\(y, disqualify ; fasten, 'unfasten^ mvzde, unmvme. 

2. x5y prefixing a, be, for, yore, mis, over, out, under, up, or with: as, rise, 
arise sprinkle, besprinkle; aid, forbid : see, foresee; take^ mistake; look, 
overlook; run, outrun; go, undergo ; hold, uplwld; draw, wdlidraw. 

SECTION VI. — DERIVATION OF PARTICIPLES. 

All English Participles are derived from English verbs, in the manner es- 
plained under the head of Etymology ; and when foreign pariiciplcs are in- 
troduced into our language, tney are not participles with us, but belong to 
Boma other part of speech. 

SECTION VII. — DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

1. In English, many Adverbs are derived from adjectives by adding ly, 
which is an abbreviation for like: as, candid, aandidly; sordid, sordidly. 
Most adverbs of manner are thus formed. 

2. Many adverbs are compounds formed from two or more English words; 
as, herein, thereby, to-day, always, already, elsewhere, sometimes, wherewithal. 
The formation and the meaning of these aro in general sufficiently obvious. 

8. About seventy adverbs are formed by means of the prefix a ; as. Abreast, 
abroad, across, afresh, atoay, ago, awry, astray. 

4. Meds, as an adverb, '(meaning necessarily,) is a contraction of need is; 
prithee, of I pray thee; alone, of atl one; only, of one like; anon, of in one 
(instant] ; never, oi'ne ever; [not ever]. 

6. Verif is from the French veray, or vrai, true. *^Still,'*^ pays Tooko, " is 
from the imperative of the Saxon rcellan, to put f^ and ^^ Else is from the 
imporative or alepan, to dismiss.'''* Bather is the comparative of the ancient 
tatkf soon. 

SECTION VIII. — DERIVATION OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

The English C'^njunotions are mostly of Saxon origin. The best diction- 
aries of our language give us, for the most part, the same words in Sa^wn 
characters ; but Home Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, a learned and 
curious work which the advanced student may peruse with advantage, 
traces these and many other English particles to Saxon verbs or participles. 
The following derivations, so far as they partake of such speculations, aro 
offered principally on his authority : — 

1. Although, signifying admit, allow, is from aU and though; the latter 
being the imperative of an ancient verb, meaning to allow. 

2. An, an obsolete conjunction, signifying 1/", or grant, is the imperative of 
the Saxon verb anan, to grant. 

8. And, denoting addition, is said by Tooke to come from an-ab, the im- 
perative of anan-ab, to grant to, to add. 

4. As, according to Dr. Johnson, is from thft Tevx\om<i oU^Vc^. C H^ 
IbokeB&ya tbnt als itself is a coutractioxi fox all ©a'3kX\»oi^®aisil'^|MNi^0k.^«'^ 
Of, mesmiDg U, that, or which. 
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6. BxoArBE, meaninff hp cauM^ is fh)m be (Saxon for M and eavM. 

«. Both, the tufo, is n-oin tlie pronominal acljective botn; which, aoooi^ii^ 
to J)r, Alex. Murray, ia a contraction of the Visi^thic bagoth^ doubled. TLe 
Anglo-Saxons wrote fur it butu, butwu, buta, a^ bcUwa; i. e., ba, both, tao, 
two. 

7. But, implying addition, in supposed hy Tooke to have oome &mk " bot:, 
the imperative of bot:an, to boot, to addJ*^ 

8. But, denoting exception, is conjectured by the same aathor to have come 
from " be-ucan, the imperative of oeon-ut:an, to he out.^'* 

9. ErrasB, one of the tipo, is fh)m the Saxon agethery or egiher, 

10. £ke, signifying also or add, (now nearly obsolete) is fir^ eac, the isH 
j)erative of eacan, to add. 

11. Except, whiciu as a conjunction, means vnleuy is the imperative, or 
(according to Dr, Johnson) an ancient perfect participle, of the verb to exoipt, 

12. Fob, meaning because, is the Saxon pon* or the Dutch «twr, trwn a 
Gothic noun sij^ni^ing cause or sake, 

13. If, meaning give, grant, allow, is from jip, [gif,] the imperative ot%ifvih 
iogive, 

14. Lestf, meaning that not, dismissed, is from lepeb, the perfect participle 
of lepan, to dismiss, 

15. KBmiEB, not either, is a union and contraction of ns either: our old 
"writers frequentlv used ne for not, 

16. Nob, not other, not else, is a union and contraction ofne or, 

17. NoTwrnisTANDiNo, not hindering, is an English compound which needs 
no further explanation. 

18. Ob has been supposed a contraction of the Saxon oQeji, other. Dr. 
Bosworth gives o55e as its Saxon equivalent. 

19. Savb, \lnU, except,'] anciently used as a conjunction, is the imperative of 
the verb to save, meaning to except, 

20. Since [seeing or seen^A^ from pmep, or pyne, the perfect portioiple of 
I*eon, to see. Seeing, too, is sometimes a copulative conjunction. 

21. Than, which introduces the latter term of a comparison, is from the 
Saxon Aanne, which was used for the same purpose. 

22. That [taken] is from &8et, the perfect participle of bean, to take. 
28. Though [aUoto] is from &api2, the imperative of ftapijan, to allow, 

24. Unless [except, dismiss,] is fh>m onlcp, the imperative of onleran, to 
dismiss, 

25. Whetheb, which introduces the first term of an altemative, is the 
Saxon hpee&erif whicli was used for the same purpose. 

26. Yet, [nevertheless,] is from gee, the imperative of gccan, to get, 

SECTION IX. — DERIYATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The following is the derivation of most of the English Prepositions : — 

1. About [at circuit] is from the French a, or the English prefix a mean« 
ing at or to, and bovt, meaning turn, or limit, 

2. Above [al^-high] is from the Saxon, a, be, and upa, high, 
8. AoBOSs Ta<-<TO««| is from a and the noun cross. 

4. Afteb [farther %n the rear] is the comparitive of aft, now used only of 
seamen. 
6. Against [opposed to] is from on-jeonb, gone at, 

6. Along [at-long] is from a nnd long. 

7. AMro [at mid or middle] is from a and mid. 

8. Amidst [at midst] is from a and midst, contracted from middest, the eu^ 
jperlative of mid. 

9. Among [a^-mixed] is abbreviated from amongst, 

10. Amongst [a-mixed] is from a and mongst, a Saxon participle eignifying 
mixed, 

11. Arouni) \at circle] is from a and round, a circle or sphere. 

12. At [joining] is supposed by some to come from the Xatin ad: but Dr. 
Marray sajB. '' We have in Teutonic ax for ^on, XouQibmaQi\Au<i^^\»3^^ 
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13. Athwart [a^^oss] is from a and thwart^ cross. 

14. Before [by -fore] is from the prefix be and the adjective /or*. 

15. Behind lby-hi7ul] is from the prefix be and the adjective hincL 

16. Below [by-low] is from t.he prefix be and the adjective low. 

17. Beneath [below] is from be and the adjective neath^ low; whence 
the comparative nether^ lower. 

18. Beside [by-side] is from be and the noun side. 

19. Besides* [by -sides] is from &« and the plural noun sides, 

20. Between [by-twain] is from 6c and twain, two. 

21. Betwixt [betweeti] is from &c and iwyx, a Gothic word Bignifylng 
<wo, or twain. 

22. Beyond [fty-^ronc] is from &e and jeonb, the perfect participle of 
zeonban, to pas.% or go. 

23. By (formerly written bi and be) is the imperative of beon, to be. 

24. Concerning is from the first participle of the verb to concern, 
2.5. Down [Ioip] is fiom the Anglo-Saxon adjective dun^ low. 

26. During [lasting] is from an old verb dure^ to last, formerly in use; 
as, " While the world may dure.'''' — Chaucer* s KnighVs Tale. 

27. Except is from the imperative, or (according to Dr. Johnson) th« 
ancient perfect participle, of the verb to except, 

28. EzoEFTiNa is fVom the first participle of Uie verb to except, 

29. Fob [ly cause of] is from a Gothic noun signifying cause or sctke, 

80. From is derived from the Saxon PAum, or Fn&ni) oeginning, 

81. In is irom the Latin in : the Greek is tv^ and the freuoh en. 

82. Into is a compound of in and to. 

88. Notwitbstandino [not hindering] is from the adverb not, and the par- 
ticiple withstanding, 

34. Of is from the Saxon op, which M. Tooke supposea to be from a noun 
signifying offspring. 

85. Off (opposed to on) Dr, Johnson derives fr^ the Dutch af. 

86. On is traced by etvmolo^ists to the Gothic ana, the German an, the 
Dutch aan : but such a aerivation does not^ its meaning. 

87. OuTOF (opposed to itUo) is from the adverb oiU and the preposition qf 
—usually written separately, but better joined in some instanoes. 

88. Over [above] is from uperia, higher. 

89. Ovebthwabt is a compound of over and thwart, cross. 

40. Past is a contraction rrom the perfect participle /7aMe{2. 

41. Round [about] is from the noun or adjective round. 

42. Singe [«6€;i], says Tooke, is from the i>erfect participle of reon, to see. 

43. Thbough (contracted from thorough) is from a Saxon word meaning 
door orpassage. 

44. Throughout is a compound o£ through and out, 

45. Till [the end] is from the Saxon cil, [Saxonfor^,]notingendoftime. 

46. To is a simple word from the Saxon to, which is supposed to come 
from a Gothic noun signifying end, 

47. Touching is from tlie first participle of the verb to touch. 

48. Toward or towards is probably a compound of to and tcard^ from 
yajibmn, to look, 

49. Under [on nether] is from the Dutch on neder^ on lower. 
60. Underneath is a compound from under and neath, low. 
51. Until is a compound from on or un and tiU^ the end. 

62. Unto (now little used) is from on or un and to. 

63. Up is from the Saxon up, which R, Tooke traces to upa, high. 
, 64. Upon [high on] is from up and on. ^ 

65. WrrH [Join] is probably from the imperative of piGan, to Join* 

66. Wfthin [hy-4n] is from unth and in, 

67. WrrHouT [by-out] is from with and out, 

68. Worth [of the value of] is from the Saxon verb wyrOian or v>eorOian^ 
to be; and has, by pedigree, as good a claim to be a preposition as by and 

* JSSeaida should be used as a proportion. an(\ besides oivVy «a wi %i^«£^ 
tmiaior tbia diatinotioa, in Oan^pbeWa Fhilosophy qf fi2MlUyrio% 
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viA : the old English writers nsed troHk for he, in eveiy part of the eoiji* 
gfttion. According to J. II. Toote, with, in the two cooopoondB wiOtM tfd 
trilhoutj la fh)m r>'P^t the imperative of p jjitW, to be; and the meamog of 
the f >rmcr is U in^ and of the latter he out. Compare the derivatioDSofif^ 
wmi, aud wuBTu ; and see olwervationa 6th and Tth, on Bole 2Sd; piga 
SuV. 

SECnOX X. — ^DEBIVATIOIS' OP INTEBJECTIONa 

ThoM Biirnificant and oonstraetive worda which are occairiinially ined « 
Intencctioos, do not requiro ou explanation here; and thoae mere soandi 
whicD arc iu no wise expressive of thought, acarcely admit of deflnitioD or 
derivation. The interjection Uet is probably a corruption of ths ad||ectiTO 
high ;— Alas is from the Frer.ch helae ; — Alack is probablj a commtna of 
auu y"— WuAWAY (which is now corrupted into watadayy) is fiom toe 8aaoa 
palapa, wo on wo;—FiK, from yian, to Aflfe,"— Hbtoat, from kiffk dan,^ 
Avaunt, from the French aroji^ before ; — Lo, ttom lout; — ^BkgosiI| from&i 
and ffone; — Wkloqms, Ixom toell and come. 

SECTION XL — ^EXPLANATION OP THE FREPIXSS. 

In the formation of words, certain particles are often employed as prefixes; 
which, as they generally have Foino pecaliar import, may be separately ex- 
plained. A tew of them are of Anglo-Saxon ongia ; and the eieater part 
of these are still employed as sefmratb words in oar langnaffe. The restars 
Latin, Greek, or Frencu prenositions. The roots to which they are prefixedL 
are not always proper English words. Those which are such, are caUed 
iSeparaUe £ailicals; and those which are not each, Inseparable £adieali* 

CLASS I. — ENGLISH OR ANGLO-SAXON PREFIZBS. 

1. A, as an Eneli^h prefix, nicrnifies on, in, at, or to: as in a-board, a-thor«i 
a-sleep^ a-far^ a-jield. Tho French a, to, is probably the same pfutide; as 
iu a-aieu. This prefix is sometimes redundant ; as m a-wake, o-rtM, 

2. Be signifies vjxmj to, hy^ or for ; as in be-epatter, be-times, be4ide, be- 
speak. It IS sometimes redundant ; as in be-^ird^oe-deck^ he-loved. 

8. CovsTER lUQ&uA against or opposite ; oa in counter-poise, counter-^vide/ue, 
counter-natural. 

4. For, in composition, seems to nigpifyfrom : it is found in the irregular 
verbs for-bear, jor-hil, for^et^ for-give,jor-saie, forsvcear; and in/or-dff^ 
for-pass,/or-pijie, fvr-say, jor-think, for-wute, which last are now seldom 
uded. 

5. Fore, prefixed to verbs, signifies before; as mfore-hnow,fore-4ell: pre- 
fixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies ant&wr; as in fbre-^idey /ore- 
part. 

6. Half, signifVing one of two equal parts, is much used in composition ; 
nnd, often, merely to denote imperfection: as, haff-eighted, seeing imper- 
fectly. 

7/ Mis signifies wrong; as in mis-do, mis-plaee. 

8. Out, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in out-do, out-leap: 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies exterior; as in out-side, 
out-parish, 

9. Over usually denotes superiority or excess ; as in over-power, over-strain, 
over-large^ over-dose, over-growth. 

10. Self signifies one's own person^ or behng^i/nq to one^s own person. It is 
much used in composition ; as in sdf-^ve^ setf-amtse. self-affairs, self-wiUed, 
self-accusing. Sometimes «€^ means very; as in self-same. 

11. Un denotes negation or contrariety ; as in un^kindy un^load. 

12. Under denotes inferiority ; as in under-value, under-clerk. 

13. Up denotes motion upwards ; as iu up-lift : sometimes subversion ; as 
in up-set. 

14. Wrm, as a prefix, ^unlike the common "nT«po«\t\oTk WUk^ «^i£cck&M& 
a^amstf/romf or tfidt; as m wUhrsta/nd, toUA-hold, io«Uir<irau)« 
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CLASS n. — LATIW PREFIXES. 

The primitives to which these are prefixed, are not many of them employ- 
ed separately in En^hsh. The final ictter of the prefix adj con* exy in, ob^ or 
9ub, is often changed before certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or ABS, means from, or away : as, a-ifert, to torn from ; ab-duce^ 
to lead from ; abs-tract, to draw away. 

2. Ad, ac, a/y al, an, op, as, at, — to or at : as, ad-wrt, to torn to; ae-eede, 
to yield to; af-Jlux, a flo wing-to; ally, to bind to; an-nex, to link to; ap- 
ply, to pnt to ; a8-8ume, to t^e to ; at-test, to witness to. 

8. Ante,— before : as ante-cedent, going before ; ante-mundane^ before the 
world ; ante-date, to date before. 

4. CmcuM, — around or aboat : as, eircum-volve, to roll around. 

6. Con, com, co, col, cor, — together: as, coniract, to draw together; eonh- 
pel, to drive together ; co-erce, to force together ; col-lect, to gather together; 
corrode, to scrape together; con-junction, a joining-together. 

6. Contra. — against: as contra-did, to speak against. 

7. De, — or, from, or down : as, de-jiote, to be a sign of; de-4racti to draw 
ttoxxki de-fend, to hang down; de-press, to press down. 

8. Dis, Di, — away or apart: as, dis-pel, to drive away; di»-9ect, to cut; 
apart ; di-vert, to turn away. Dis, before English words, generally reverses 
their meaning; es, please, dis-please, 

9. E or EX, ec, ef,—ont : as, e-ject, to oast out ; ex-tracty to draw out ; ea- 
Mtacy, a raising-out ; ef-face, to blot out. 

10. Extra, — beyond : as, extrcHoagant, wandering beyond. 

11. In, U, irn, ir,— in, into, against, or upon: as^ inspire, to breathe in; 
U-lude, to druw in by deceit ; imnnure, to wall in ; w-ruption, a breaking-in ; 
in-cur, to run into; in-dict, to declare against; imrpute,to charge upon. 
These syllables, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, generally reverse their 
meaning ; as, ir-religion, ir-rational, in-secure, in-sane, 

12. Inter,— between : as, intersperse, to scatter between; inter-jectMn^ 
something thrown in between. 

18. Intro,— within : as^ intro-^rt, to turn within. 

14. Ob, oc, of, op, — a^amst : os, ob-trude, to thrust against ; oc-eur, to run 
agiunst; of -fir, to bnng against; op-pose, Xjh place against; ob-ject, cast 
against. 

15. Per, — through or by: as, per-vade, to go through; per-chance^ by 
chance ; per-cent, by the hundrea. 

16. Post, — after : as, post-pone, to place after. 

17. Pre, or pre, — before : as, presume, to take before ; pre-po»ition, a 
placing-beiore, or something placed before. 

18. Fro, — for, forth, or forwards : as, pro-wde, to take care for ; pro-duce^ 
to bri^ forth ; pro-trude, to thrust forwards. 

19. Preter, — past or beyond : as, preter-U, gone by ; preter-natural, bfr* 
yond what is natural. 

20. Re, — again or back: as, re-view, to view a^in: re-pel, to drive back. 

21. Bktro, — backwards: as, retro-cession, a going-D&ckwarda. 

22. Se, — aside or apart : as, se-duce, to lead aside ; se-cede, to go apart. 
28. Semi, — half: as, semi-colon, half a colon; semi-circle, imlf a circle; 

semi-vowel, half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, sur, — under : as, subscribe, to write under ; sup-ply, to put 
under ; sur-reption, a crceping-under ; eub-ject, cast under. 

25. Subter,— beneath : as, subter-fluous, flowing beneath. 

26. Super, — over or above: \3A, super-fiuous, flowing over; super-natanf, 
swimming above ; super-lative, carried over. 

27. Trans,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, trans-gress, to 
pass beyond or over ; trans-mit, to send to an other place ; trans-form, to 
change to an other shape. 

CLASS in. — GREEK PRE^IXBS. 

1, A and an, in Oreek derivatives, denote privation'. \», cwrwmfl)l»u*v^«cs«» 
Ing rale ; an-oni/tnmiSy wanting name ; arwwHjTi]/, 'want ot ^oNet\MCDSSD^ 
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2. AvpHT,— both or two : as, iw^»IMiou8j liviiig ir two elements. 

h. Anti, — affiiiust: as, an^i-ocui, against acidity ; anU;febrUefagBiaBitfyfa\ 
cnti'thesisj a macing-ogainBt. 

4. Apo, aphf—irom : as, apo-Hropht^ a tonung^firom ; nqaik-cBrma^ a taldiig- 
from. 

6 DiA,— throngb: as, dia-ganal, through the oornen; dithmdiTf tha 
xncasare through. 

6. £pi, <^A,— upon : as, epi-denUCf npon the people ; eph-mnera, upon ft 
day. 

7. Hemi,— half: as, hemisphere, half a sphere. 

8. Htpeb,— over : as, hyper-erUical, over-critiosl. 

9. Utpo, — under : as, nypostaaie^ substance, or that iHiicli atanda undsr; 
7i^fpo-the$i8, supposition, or a placing-under. 

10. Meta,— b«yond, over, to an other state or place: as, wkda^morfhrn^ 
to change to an other shape. 

11. Para, — against : as, para-dox, something ccmtraiy to oommon qpinkn. 

12. Peri, — around : as, perirphery, the drcumference, or meaanre lomid. 
18. Syn, eym, <^^,— toother : as, eyfi-tax^ a pladng-tcgether; tgm fo A ^ 

a suifering-togother ; aylriahU, what is taken together. 

CLASS IV. — ^FRENCH PREFIZES. 

1. A is a preposition of very fluent use in Fren<A, and fienerally meam 
to. We have suggested that it is probably the same as the Angio-Saioa 
prefix a. It is found in a fbw English compomids that are of Fkeneh, and 
not of dazon origin : a-dieu, to God ; a^^toiUy to the end or turn. 

2. Djc, —of or from : as in de^mure, of manners ; dc-livety to ease fmn. ot 
of. 

8. DEin,— half: as, demi-many half a man; demv-aod, half a god. 

4. £n, ^m, — in, into, or upon : as, en-chmn. to hold in chains ; «m-dv«M,to 
clasp in the arms; ertrtomb, to put into a tomb ; ^m-ftoM, to stud npon. Mtti? 
words are yet wavering between the French and the Latin orthography oi 
this prefix : as, embody ^ or imbody; eneuranee^ or ineufwice; etunare, or t** 
enare; enquire, or inquire. 

6. SuR, — upon, over, or after: 9A*tvr-name, a name upon a namei 
wyt to look over; dur^ve^ to live aner, to overlive, to oauiTe. 



APPENDII III. 

(SYNTAX.) 

OF THE QUALITIES OF STYLE. 

Style IS the particular manner in which a person expresses his oonoeptions 
by means of mn^aage. It is different from mere words, and is not to be 
regulated altogether oy rules of construction. It always has some relation 
to the author's peculiar manner of thinking; and, being that sort of expres- 
sion which his thoughts most readily assume, sometimes partakes, not only 
of what is characteristic of the man, but even of national peculiarity. The 
words which an author employs, may be proper, and so constructed as to 
violate no rule of syntax; and yet his style may have great faults. 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as conoisej dif- 
fuse,— neat, negligent, — nervous, feeble, — simple, affected,— easy, stiff, — 
perspicuous, obscure. — elegant, florid, — are employed. A considerable di- 
versity of style, mav oe found in compositions all equally excellent in their 
kind. And, indeed, different subjects, as well, as the different endowments 
by which genius is distinguished, require this diversi^. But in forming his 
style, the learner should remember, that a negligent^ reeble, affected, stiff^ or 
obscure style, is always faulty; and that perspicuity, ease, simplicity, 
strength, and neatness, are qualities always to oe aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the frequent practice of composing and 
writing something, is indispensably necessary. Without exercise and dili- 
gent attention, rmes or precepts for the attainment of this object, will be of 
no avail. When the learner n^ acquired such a knowledge of grammar, as 
to be in some degree quaUfled for the undertaking, he should devote a stated 

Eortion of his time to composition. This exercise will bring the powers of 
is mind into requisition, in a way that is well calculated to strengthen them. 
And if he has opportunity for reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the 
best authors, acquire both language and taste, as well as sentiment ; and 
these three are the essential qualifications of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here offer 
no more than a. few orief hints. With respect to words and |)hra8es, partic- 
ular attention should be paid to puritT/, propriety^ and precision; and, with 
respect to sentences, to perspicuity, unity, ami strength. Under each of these 
heads, we shall arrange in the form of short precepts a few of the most imr 
portant directions for the fonning of a good style. 

SECTION I. — OF PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words and phrases only, as bo- 
long to the language which we write or speak. 

Precept 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : as, 
fraicheur, hauteur, delicatesse, poUtesse, noblesse / he repented himself! it serves 
to an excellent puipose. 

Precept 2. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated words; 



as. whilom, erewhiU, uhoso, albeit, moreover, aforetime, meihinhs. 
Precept 3. Avoid strange or unauthorized words : as, Jkitteration^ inspeo- 

^_^ . J j-_7 ' ffiffgj^YnenA, cormexUy, decterized, marty^^ ^ 

nbast, or affectation of fine writing, it is ridiculous, ^ 

)ject: as. " PeiBonificatlonB, \iO^«^« T\Ock.x2w5k ^^^vir V 

a their lotitade*, aiuloc^^^ \i07i^N«s Visi'^^^i^^^ .^ 



tator, Judgematical, incumberment, cormexUy, electerized, martyrized. 

Precept 4. Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It is ridiculous, 
however serious the sub' 
tioodf, fmd unoonBtraiae 

15 
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objects of parallel, and the media of comparison ; can never expose the oo&> 
eequenccs of sin to the extent of fact, or the range of demonstratioiL"'* 
Anonymous. 

SECTION n, — OF PROPBXETT. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection and ri^ht conBtraction, of 
pnch words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which we in- ' 
tend to express by them. 

Precept 1. Avoid low and provin(nal expressions: such as, "/Szy»7;'*— 
^^Thinka Ito myself ;^'*—^^ To get into a scrape;^* — " Stay here while I retom." 

Pbeoeft 2. In writing prose, av(nd words and phrases that are merely 
poetical : such as, momf eve, plmat, tone, amid, oft, etee^^ — *< whai tkna the 
winds arise." 

Pbeoept 8. Avoid technical terms : except where they are necessaiyi ia 
treating of a particular art or science. In technology, they are proper. 

Pbsospt 4. Avoid the recurrence of words in dmerent senses, or niflh • 
repetitiou of words as denotes paucity of language : as, ** ^s own reaton 
might have suggested better reasons." — ** Qregorj favoured the undertaliDg. 
for no other reason than this ; that the manager, in countenance, ytfvotdiM 
his friend." — " I vxtnt to go and see what he wanted 

Prboept 5. Supply words that are wanting : thus, in stead of saying. <* This 
motion increased nis former services," say, "This action increased Uu merit 
^his former services." 

Pbeoeft 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions : as, " 1^ memory 
shall be lost on the earth." — " I long smce learned to like nothing but what 
you A>." 

Pbeoeft 7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions : as, '< I have 
observed that the superiority among these coffee-house politicians, proceeds 
from, an opinion of gallantry and rashion." — *' These words do not convey 
even an opaque idea of the author^s meaning." 

Pbeoeft 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do not put 
ike cart before the horse : as, " The scribes taught and studied the law of 
Moses." — " They can neither re^m to nor leave tiieir houses." — " He tum- 
bled, head over heels, into the water." 

SECTION m. — OP PRECISION. 

• Precision consists in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting the ex- 
pression exactly to the thought, so aa to exhibit neither more nor less than 
IB intended by the author. 

Pbegept 1. Avoid a useless tautology, either of expression or sentiment: 
as in, "Return o^ai/i /—return back again; — converse together; — riae up; — 
fell dotvn ; — enter in ; — a mutual likeness to each other /—the latter end ; — 
liquid streams; — grateful thanks; — ^the last of all; — throughout the wnols 
book." " Whenever I go, he aZtvays meets me there." — " Where is he o^/ 
7n there."— " Nothing ^tf but that."— "It is -odious and haUfuL^'—^^Bis 
faitlifulness and fidelity should be rewarded." 

PiiKOEPT 2. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous, 
and employ those which are the moat suitable : as, " A diligent scholar may 
ac^ttire Knowledge, gain celebrity, obtain rewards, win prizes, and ^ high 
honour, though he ea/rn no money." These six verbs lu^ve nearly the same 
meaning, andyet they cannot well be changed. 

SECTION rV.— OF PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity consists in freedom firom obscurity or ambiguity. It is a qual- 
ity so essential, in every kind of writing, that for the want of it, no merit 
can atone. " Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only glimmer 
through the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasing the reader." — Blair, Per- 
spicuity, being the most important property of language, and an exemption 
f^om the most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of posi- 
tive beauty. We are naturally pleased with a style that frees us fh>m ail 
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suspense in regard to the meaning; that ** carries ns through the snbject 
without embarrassment or conf asion ; and that ^ways flows like a lunpid 
stream, through which we can see to the very bottom." 

Precept 1. Place adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
explanatory phrases^ as near as possible to the words to which they relate, 
and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sentences are 
deficient in perspicuity: — "Reverence is the veneration paid to superior 
Banctity, intermixed with a certain decree of awe." "The Bomans under- 
stood liberty, at leasts as well as we." " Taste was never made to cater for 
vanity." 

Pbboeft 2. In prose, avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

Precept 8. Avoid faulty ellipsis, and repeat all words necessary to pre- 
serve the sense. The following sentences require the words inserted in 
erotdiets : " Eestlessness of mind disc^ualifies us, both for the enioyment of 
peace, and \/or\ the performance ot our duty." — Murray* e Keu, "The 
Christian religion gives a more lovely character of God, thfua any [o/A^r] re- 
ligion ever did." — Ihid, 

SECTION V. — OP UNITY. 

Unity consists in avoiding useless breaks or pauses, and keeping one ob- 
ject predominant throughout a sentence or paragraph. Every sentence, 
whether its parts be few or many, requires strict unity. 

Preoeft 1. Avoid hrokenness and hitching. The following example lacks 
the veiv quality of wnich it speaks : " But most of all^ in a single sentence, 
is reqmred tlie strictest uniiy. It may consist of parts, indeed j but these parts 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the impression upon the 
mind, of one object, not ^ many." — Murray* s Grammar . 

Precept 2. Treat different topics in separate paragraphs, and distinct sen- 
timents in separate sentences. Error : " The two volumes are, indeed, in- 
timately connected^ and constitute one uniform system of Ikiglish grammar." 
— Murray's Preface. 

Precept 3. In the progress of a sentence, do not desert the principal sub- 
ject in fevour of adjuncts. Error: " To substantives belong gender, num- 
ber, and case ; and they are aU of the third person when spohen of, and of 
the second whin spoken to?'' — Murray's Grammar . 

Precept 4. Do not introduce parentheses, except when a lively remark 
may be thrown in without diverting the mind too long fix>m the principal 
subject. 

SECTION VI. — OF STRENGTH. 

Strength consists in ^ving to the several words and members of a sentence, 
such an arrau^ement as shall bring out the sense to the best advantage, and 
present every idea in its due importance. A concise style is the most mvour- 
able to strength. 

Precept 1. Place the most important words in the situation in which they 
will make the strongest impression. 

Precept 2. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger ; and when 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the concluding 
one. 

* Precept 8. When things are to be compared or contrasted, their resem- 
blance or opposition will be rendered more striking, if some resemblance in 
the language and construction, be preserved. 

Precept 4. It is, in general, ungraceful to end a sentence with an adverb, 
a preposition, or any mconsiderabl© wwd W phrase, which may either bo 
omitted or be iutroduced earlier* 



i 
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(PEOSODT.) 

OF POETIC DICTION. 

Poetay. as defined by Dr. Blair, ** is the lan^foaffe of passioB. or of enfivened 
imagination, formed, most commonly, into regniar numbers." The stjle of 
poetry differs, in many respects, fWmi that which is commonly adopted in 
prose. Poetic diction abounds in bold figures of speech, and fumsau eoUo- 
cations of words. A great part of the flares which have been treated of 
under the head of prosody, are purely poetical. The primary aim of a poet, 




he accomplishes this end. The exterior and most obvious distlnc^on of 
poetry, is versification : yet there are some forms of verse so loose and flm- 
iliar, as to be hardly distmguishable firom prose ; andHhere is also a spedea 
of prose, so measured in its cadences, and so much raised ia its tone, as ta 
approach very nearly to poetical namDers. 

POETICAL PECULIARITIES. 

The following are some of the most striking peculiaritieB in wUch the 
poets indulge, and are indulged : — 

I. They very often omit the ARTICLES; as, 

" What dreadful pleasure ! there to stand ^lUblime, 
Like ahvpwreck'a mariner on desert coast P"* — BeatHe. 

II. They abbreviate many NOUNS: as, amaee^ for cmuamnent; aedatm^ 
for acelamation ; consuU^ for consultation,; corse, for corpse; eve, or even^ for 
evening ; fount, for fountain ; Jielmj for helmet; lament, for lanientaHon ; 
mum, for morning; plaint, for complaint; targe, for target; weal, for wetUtk, 

III. They employ several nouns that are not used in prose^ or are used 
but rarely ; as, benison, boon, emprise, fane, guerdon, guise, tre, ken, lore, 
m£ed, sire, steed, stUhy, toelkin, yore, 

IV. They introduce the noun se^f after an other noun of the possessive 
cose; ae, 

1. " Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom." — Byron. 

2. " Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's seJfy—Thxmson, 

V. They ^laoe before the verb, nouns, or other words, that usually oome 
after it ; ana, after it, those that usually come before it : as, 

1. " No jealousy iheir dawn of love o'ercast. 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife." — Beattia, 

2. " No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." 

8. " Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove." — Langhoms* 

4. "Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar.^"* — Thomson, 

5. " That j»w/y^ grows the primrose pale?'' — Langhome, 

VI. They often place ADJECTIVES after their nouns ; as, 

.1. " Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold."— ^iftftofi, 
S, ^^CoiuGf nymph demurs with mantl© bUw." 
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Vn. They ascribe qualities to things to- which they do not literally be- 
long; as, 

1. "Or drowsy tinkUngs lull the distant folds." — Oray. 

2. " Imbitter'd more and more from peevish day to day."— TJbmwwi. 
8. " All thin and naked, to the numS cold nigMJ'^ — Shakspeare. 

VIII. They use concrete terms to express abstract qoalitieB ; (i. e., a^jeo- 
tives for nouns ;) as, 

1. " Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 

And on the baundleea of thy goodness calls." — Young, 

2. " Meanwhile, whatever of beautiful or newy 

Sublime or dreadful^ in earth, sea, or sk^. 

By chance or search was ofiered to his view. 

lie scann'd with curious and romantic eye." — Beattis, 

3. "Won from the void and formless infinUeJ^ — MiUon, 

IX. They subsUtute quality for manner ; (1. e.} aoljeotives for adverbs';) 

as, 

X. «. ^The stately- sailing swan. 

Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale ; 

And, arching jwozwt his neck, with oary feet 

Bears forward ,/^crce, and guards his osier isle." — Thomtoiu 

IS. •* Thither continual pilgrims crowded still." — Id, 

X. They form new compound epithets ; as, 

1. "In world-rejoiaing state, it moves sublime." — Thornton, 

2. "The deuju-slcirtea clonds imbibe the sun." — M. 

3. "By brooks and groves in hoUouMPhispering gales."— JJf, 

4. " The violet of sky-woven vest." — Langkorne. 
6. " A league from JEpidamnum had we sailed, 

Before the alwaya-wlnd-oheying deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm." — Shakspeare, 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the positive ; as, 

1. " Near and morSnear the billows riae." — Merrick, 

2. " Wide and udder spreads the vale." — Dyer, 

8. " Wide and more trnde^ the o'erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind." — Fope, 

XII. They form many adjectives in y, which are not common !n prose; 

05. A gleamy ray, — towery height, — steepv hill, — stedy casque, — lieapy harvests, 
— moony shield, — writhy snake, — stUly lake, — vasty 6&Q^f--paly circlet. 

XIII. They employ adjectives of an abbreviated form : as, dready for 
dreadful; wrear^ for dreary ; ebon^ for ebony; hoar, for hoary ; lone, for 
lonely; scanty for scanty ; slopes for sloping^ submiss, for svhmissive; vermily 
for vermiUion ; yony for yonder. 

XIV. They employ several adjectives that are not used in prose, or are 
used but seldom ; as, oawre, blitMy boony datiky darklinffy darksomcy aoughtyy 
duny felly rifcy rapty ruefuly seary sylvany twainy toan, 

XV. They employ personal PEONOUNSy and introduce their nouns 
afterwards; as, 

1. " It curl'd not Tweed alone, that breese,''^— W, Scott, 

2. " Is it the lightning's quivering glance, 

That on the thicket streams ; 
Or do they flash on spear and lance, 
The sun's retiring beams T^ — Id, 

XVI. They sometimes omit the relative, of the nominative case ; cs, 
" For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ?" — ITiomson, 

XVII. They omit the antecedent, or introduce \X. vj&et \3Qs>T^ia&H^\ «a^| 
1. '' /PZo never iasts, no banquet o'er enjoya, 

fF%o never toils or watches, never aleepa?^ — ArmBbr<yag* 

29* 
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S. " Who dares think one thing and an other tell. 

My soul detests him as the gates of hell.^^ — Papers Ebmer, 

XVIII. They remove relative pronoons and other oonneotivea, into the 
body of their clauses ; as, 

1. ** Parts the fine locks, hqr graoefal head thuU deck."— i^zn^m. 

2. ** Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

Ononis dog, the year when aatumn weighs.^^ — Pop^a Somer^ 

XIX. They make intranative VERBS transitive ; as, 

1. " A while he stands. 

Oozing the inverted landscape, half afV^d 

To meditate the bine profound below.'' — Thornton, 

2. ** Still in harmonious interoourse, they Uv'd 

The rural day, and talii'd the flowing heart." — Id, 

XX. They give to the imperative mood the first and the third person; as. 

1. " Turn toe a moment fancy's rapid fiight." — I%om8on, 

2. *^ Be man's peculiar toorhim sole delight." — BecUtie, 
8. " And what is reason ? Be she thus wefiiCd: 

Reason is upright stature in the soul I" — Young, 

XXI. They employ (^7», covld^ and vmUd as prindpal verbs transitive; 



as, 



1. " Whai for ourselves we m«, is always ours." 

2. " Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly : — angels eould no moreP — Twmg, 
S. " What voowd this man ? Now upward will he soar. 
And, little less than angel, would be more." — Pope, 

XXII. They place the infinitive before the word on which it depends; as, 
" When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, detdgn'd,^^ — Cfray, 

XXm. They place the auxiliary after its principal ; as^ 

" No longer heed the sunbeam bright 
That plays on Carron's breast he ca»." — Langhome, 

XXIV. Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or omit prefixes : 
as, begird, bedim, evanish, emove ; for gird, dim, wmish, move :—-Uire^ toail^ 
wilder, reave ; for allure, bewail, bewilder, bereave, 

XXV. They abbreviate verbs: as, list, for listen; ope, for open, 

XXVI. They employ several verbs that are not used in prose, or are used 
but rarely ; as, appal, astovmd, brook, cower, dqf, Icen, toena, ween, trow, 

XXVII. They sometimes imitate a Greek construction of the infinitive; 
as, 

1. " Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme." — JUiUon, 

2. " For not, to have been dipped in Lethe lake, 

Could save the son of Thetis/rom to die,'''' — Spenser, 

XXVIII. They employ the PARTICIPLES more frequently than prose 
writers, and in a construction somewhat peculiar ; as, 

1. ** He came, and, standing in the midst, explain'd 

The peace r^ected, but the truce obtain'a," — Pope* 

2. " As a poor miserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he before had sat ' 
Among the pnme in splendor, now depos'^d, 
^ectea, emptied, gaz'd, unpUied, shunned, 
A spectacle of rum or of scorn."— ifiZ^n. 

XXIX. They employ several AD VERBS that are not used in prose, or 
are used but seldom ; as, qft, haply, inly, Uithely, cheerily, daftly, feUy, rtfely^ 
rutfuUy, starUy, yardv^ 
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XXX. They give to adverbs a peonliar location; as, 

:. *• Peeping from/orth their alleys green." — (JuUina. 
2. *' Erect tue sDaadard there of ancient night." — MUton. 
£. " The silence often of pure innocence 

PersaadeSj when speaking fails." — Shdkmea/re, 

4. " Where nmversul love not smiles around." — Thornton. 

5. '•'• Bobs me of that which rwt enriches him." — Shdkepeare. 

XXXL They omit the introductory adverb there; as, 

" Was nought around but images of rest." — ThonuofL 

XXXII. They employ the CONJUNCTIONS, or-or, and non-^m^, r-j 
correspondents; as, 

1. " ^r bv the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po." — OcldemUh. 

2. ** Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys/^ — Johnson. 
Z. ** Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth." — JShaispeare. 

XXXIII. They often place PREPOSITIONS and their adjuncts, before 
the words on which they depend ; as, 

" Against vour fame with fondness hate combines ; 
The rival batters, and the lover mines." >— Johnson. 

XXXIV. They sometimes place the proposition after its object; as, 

1. ** When beautv. Eden^a lowers wUhin^ 

First stretchM the arm to deeds of sin. 
When passion bumM, and prudence slept, 
The pitying angels bent and wept." —^o^^. 

2. " The Muses fair, these peacefvl shades among, 

With skillful fingers sweep the trembling strings." — IZoyd* 

XXXV. They employ INTERJECTIONS more fi-equently than pros* 
writers; as, 

*' O let me gaze ! — Of gazing there's no end. 
O let me tiiink 1 — Tljought too is wilder'd here." — Toung. 

XXXVI. They em^\oj ANTIQUATED WORDS kdl^ xsnAea of exprea- 

eion; as, 

1. " WUhouten that would come am, heavier bale." — Humuon^ 

2. ** He was to weety a little roguish page, 

Save sleep and play, who minded nought at all." — Id, 
8. " Not one eftsoons in view was to be found." — Id, 
4. ** To number up the thousands dwelling here. 

An useless were, and ehe an endless task." — Id, 

6. "Of clerks ^ood plenty here you mote espy.^'' — Id, 

C, *' £at th6»Qi jHissen by, with nameless numbera mow."-— iSi, 
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APPENDIX Y. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL LESSONS. 



LESSON I. 

Teacher (holding up any object, as a pen, a hooTc, a pencil^ etc,, so 
that it may he seen by the pupils). What is the name of this 
object ? What is the name of this ? Of this ? Of this ? 

Pupils {successively). Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. {Writing the names upon the blackboard, or requiring the 
pupih to write them.) Now read the names of the objects. 

P. Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. What are these words ? 
P. The names of things. 

T. Can we talk of things without knowing their names ? 

P. We cannot. 

T. You see then how necessary it is that everything should 
have a name, and that we should have a correct knowledge of 
the names of things. 

Now you may write the following : — 

1. Five names of jjarts of your body. 

2. Five names of parts of the chair. 

8. Five names of things which you have seen. 

4. Five names of flowers. 

5. Five names of fruit. 

6. Five names of places. 

7. Five names of persons. 

[Require the i^upils in writing thcHc names to commence each with a capital, and 
place a period uftcr each word. Everything slioiUd be duue with care and accuracy.] 
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LESSON n. 

Teacher (holding up a hook). What is the name of this ? 
Pupils. Book. 

T. Can you say something about this book ? 
P. The book is new. The book is green. The book 
has covers. The book has leaves, etc., etc. 

[In the same maimer let the pupil say or write something abont other things the 
names of which have been mentioned in Lesson I. In writing these statements care 
should be taken that they are correct as to capitals, spelling, and punctuation.] 

The teacher now writes on the blackboard : — 

The "birds i% pretty. Bees makes honey. My pen a/re 'bad. We 
w<M going home, 

T. Read what I have written on the blackboard, and tell me 
what you think of it 

P. It is wrong. 

T. Tell me what is wrong. 

The pupils mention what is wrong in each statement, and cor- 
rect it. 

T. Now you may write on your slates these statements as you 
have corrected them. 

T. Can you tell me why it is wrong to say, The Urda is pretty^ 
— why it should be, The birds axe pretty f 

P. We do not know. 

T. That is true, children. You do not know this yet Do you 

know what you must study to learn this ? 
P. Grammar. 

T. What language do you speak ? 
P. The English language. 

T. What grammar must you study, then ? 
P. English grammar. 

T. What is English grammar, then ? 

• [S€»Definition, p. 17.] 
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LESSON m. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, * 

Birds fly, 
T. Read what is written on the blackboard^. 
Now, when you say, Birds fly y of what do you speak f 

P. Birds. 

T. What do you say of Inrds f 

p. They/y. 

T. Writes on the blackboard, Bees make honey. 
What is spoken of here ? 

P. Bees. 

T. What is said of lees f 
P. They tnaJce honey. 

T. [Writes on the blackboard the following, or similar sen- 
tences: — William plays, John studies. Mary sews. Bears growl. 
Bees sting. Boys run,] 

Tell me what are spoken of in these statements, and I wiU write 
them, one under the other, on the blackboard. 

P. "William plays. 

John studies. 

Mary sews. 

Bears growl. 

Bees sting. 

Boys run. 

T. Now tell me what is said of each, and I will write it by 
the side of the other on the blackboard. 

[This exercise should be continued sufficiently long to impress the distinction de- 
signed to be taught clearly on the mimds of the pupils. They should also* be required 
to give siich expressions, and separate them as above. It will be observed that the 
term sentence is not yet emyloyed.] 

T. Whatever is spoken of is called the subject, 
Wliatever is said of the subject is called the predicate. 
Now write predicates for the followmg subjects : — 
Trees. Flowers. Apples. Oranges. iPenry. Sarah. 
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Write tultjects for the following predicates : — 

is writing. sing. bloom. bums. 

^fade.* sail. ^runs. 



LESSON IV. 

T. A subject and predicate joined together make complete 
sense. 

[Writes on the blackboard, The hooJc,^ 
Do these words make complete sense ? 
P. No. 
T. Why not ? 

P. There is no predicate. 

T. Is the sense complete in this : — Runs, 

P. No ; because there is no subject. 

T. Is the sense complete in these words, On the tahle. 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because there is neither subject nor predicate. 

T. Whenever words make complete sense they form what is 
called a sentence. 

Define a sentence. [Text, page 43.] 

T. Find the subject and the predicate in each of t)ie follow- 
ing :— 

Boys run. Do hoys run f Boys, run. 

T. Is the subject the same in each, then ? 

Is the predicate the same in each ? 

How do they differ, then ? 

P. The first ajfii^ms ; the second aaka a question / 
the third commands. 

[These answers will readily bo obtained from the pupils by a little skill on the part 
of the teacher ; and nothing should be told the pnpils which they may be made to dis- 
cover themselves.] 

T. Then you can join the same subject and predicate together 
so as to make different kinds of sentences, introducing a small 
word occasionally, such vl& do ov does, which docs not essentially 
vary the meaning^ j 
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Make questions from the sentences given in Lesson HL 

Make commands from the same or similar sentences. 

T. What name is given to each of these kinds of sentences) 

[See text, page 54.] 



LESSON V. 

T. The names of persons, places, and things are called nouns. 

What is a noun ? [Text, page 42.] 

T. Must the subject of a sentence be a noun ? 

[This may be considered a thottgh^question. Let, therefore, the pnpils have timfl 
to consider it, and the exercise should be varied to suit the answers elicited.] 

P. It must be a noun or something used for it. 
T. Give an example of each. 
P. t/ohn runs. He rims. 

T. What word is used for a noun in these sentenoea ? 
P. He. 

T. For what is it used ? 

P. John. • 

T. Give other examples of sentences containing words used 
for nouns ? 

T. Such words are called pronouns. Pro means ^br. 

What is a pronoun ? [See text, page 42.] 

Write a list of all the pronouns you can think of. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard : — 

John gave JohrCs hooJc to JohrCa brother WiUiam, 

Are there any pronouns in this sentence ? 

p. No. 

T. Can you use pronouns for any of the nouns 7 

P. Yes. 

T. Read [or write] the sentence with as many pronouns as can 
be used. 

P. John gave his hook to his hrothet WiUiain,. 
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T. Is this sentence better than the other ? 

P. Yes. 

T. Why? 

P. Because the same noun is not repeated. 

T. What is the use of pronouns then f 

P. To prevent repeating the same noun too often. 



LESSON VI. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Birds fly, Charles is taughL 

He is. 

T. Tell me the predicate in each of these sentences. What 
does the predicate ^y denote, or show ? 

P. What the birds do. 

T. Tlicn it shows they act ; does it not ? 

T. What is the predicate in the second aentence ? 

P. Is taught. 

T. Docs this predicate show what Charles does^ or what is done 
to him f 

P. "What is done to him. 

T. Then it shows that he is acted upon ; does it not ? 

T. What is the predicate in the third sentence? 

P 7^. 

T. Does the word is express action or being ? 
P. Being. 

T. That part of the predicate which signifies to be, to act^ or 
to he acted upon, is called a verb. 

What is the definition of a verb ? [Text, page 43.] 



LESSON vn. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. The bird sings. A Jnrd 
can fly, 

T. What is the subject of the first sentence ? 
P. Jiird. 
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T. What is the subject of the second sentence ? 
P. Bird. 

T. When we say, ** the bird," do we mean any bird, or some 
particular bird ? 

P Some particular bird. 

T. What do we mean when we say, " a bird " ? 

P. Any bird. No particular bird. 

T. What is the use of these words a and the, then ? Do they 
change the meaning, or signification, of the nouns before which 
they are placed ? 

P. Tliey do. 

T. They are said to limit it, because the bird, the flower, &c., 
do not have so wide a meaning as a bird, a flower, &c 
T. Is it right to say, a a/p^le, a eye, a oak f 

P. No. 

T. What should we say instead of these f 
P. An apple. An eye. An oak. 

T. These little words a, an, the, are called articles. 
What is an article ? [Text, page 42.] 
To what are articles added ? 
P. To nouns. 

Whenever words are added to other words they are called ad- 
juncts. [See Text, page 59.] 

T. In the sentence, the good boy learns, what word besides the 
article, is added to the noun boy f 

P. The word good: 

T. For what purpose is it added ? 

P. To show what kind of a boy he is. 

T. That is, to show the qitality. Such words are called adjec- 
tives. 

What is an adjective f [Text, page 42.] 

[The pupil is now prepared for Exercises L and IL on page 45.] 
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LESSON vm. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, 
William, going home, lost Ms book. 
T. What is the subject of this sentence ?J 
P. William, 

T. What is added to it ? 
P. Going home. 

T. Of these two words which is an adjunct? 
P. Home is an adjunct of going, 

T. What does it show ? 

P. Where William was going. 

T. What does the word going signify ? 
P. Action. 

T. Then it is like what ? 
P. A verb. 

T. To what is it added ? 

P. To the noun William. 

T. Then it is like what else, besides a verb ? 
P. An adjective. 

T. It is, on this account, said to participate, or partake of, the 
properties of a verb and an adjective, and is therefore called a 
participle. 

Some participles participate the properties of a verb, and a noun. 

What is a participle ? [Text, page 43.] 



LESSON IX. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. The hors^ runs stoiftly* 
T. What is the subject of this sentence ? 
P. Horse. 

T. What is added to it ? 
P. The article the. 
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T. What is the verb or predicate of this sentence ? 

P. Suns. 

T. What is added to it ? 

P. Swiftly. 

T. What does the word swiftly show ? 

P. How the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses manner ; does it not ? 

T. [Writes on the blackboard. The horse runs very sudftly.] 

Wliat word is added to swiftly in this sentence ? 

P. Verj/. 

T. What does it show ? 

P. ITow swiftly the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses degree ; does it not ? 
What word expresses degree in this sentence, John is an exceed- 
ingly 'bright scholar f 

P. Exceedingly. 

T. To what word is it added ? 

P. To bright, — an adjective. 

T. Such words are called adverbs. They are added to verhs^ 
participles, adjectives, or other adverbs. 
What is an adverb ? [Text, page 43.] 
Write a sentence containing an adverb of manner. 
Write one containing an adverb of degree. 



LESSON X. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Jo?m is a good scholar. Wil- 
liam is a good scholar. Charles is a good scholar. 

T. How many sentences have I written on the blackboard ? 
Read them. 

In what respect are they alike ? 

P. The predicate is the same in each. 

T. Can you join them together so as to have only one predi- 
cate? ^ 

P- John, William and Charles are good scholars. 
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T. Wliat have you joined — ^the subjects or the predicates ? 
P. The subjects. 

T. What word is used to join them ? 
P. The word and. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Man^ is diligent. Her sister 
is idle. 

T. Read the sentences I have written. 

Can you join them together as you joined the other sentences ? 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because they have different subjects and predi- 
cates. 

T. Can you join them together at all ? 

P. Yes ; — Mary is diligent^ hut Iter sister is idle. 

T. What word have you used to connect these sentences ? 

P. But. 

T. Words used to connect words or sentences are called eorir 
junctions. 

What is a conjunction ? [Text, page 43.] 

Write a sentence containing words connected by a conjunction. 

Write two sentences, and connect them by a conjunction. 



LESSON XL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, The hird flew over the tree. 
The toy climbed up the tree. 

T. Wliat is the subject in each of these sentences ? 
P. Bird — Boy, 

T. What is the predicate ? 
P. Flew — Climhed, 

T. To what is the action expressed in these verbs related ? 
P. To the tree, 

T. Is the relation the same in each sentence ? 

P. No ; it is over the tree in one, and wp the tree in 
the other. 
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T. What words express this relation ? 
P. Over and up, 

T. "Words expressing relation in this manner are called fre- 
pogitions. 

"What is a preposition ? [Text, page 43.] 

Mention all the prepositions you can think ol 

"Write a sentence containing any of those prepositions. 



LESSON xn. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Oh/ how heautiful is the sky ! 
The 8ky is heautiful, 

T. "What is the difference in the meaning of these sentences ? 
P. There is no difference. 

T. Do you not think that one means more than the other? 
P. The first perhaps. 

T. Yes ; how does it mean more ? 

P. It indicates emotion on the part of the speaker ; 
but the fact expressed is the same. 

T. That is true. "What word is used to indicate this emotion ? 

P. Oh ! 

T. "What point is placed after it ? 
P. An exclamation point. 

"What may such sentences be called ? 
P. Exclamatoiy sentences. 

T. "Words used to indicate strong emotion are called inter- 
jections. 

"What is an interjection ? [Text, page 43.] 

"Write sentences containing interjections. 

T. Do all words in a sentence perform the same office ? 

p. No. 

T. Tell me what office some perform. 

P. Some are names of things ; some express action / 

some, quality ; others, relation / and some are used to 
connsct^ etc., etc. 
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T, On this account words have been arranged in classes, called 
Parts of Speech. 

What are the parts of speech in English? [Text, page 42.] 

[The pnpil is now prepared for Exercise III., on page 45, and for the exennses on 
pp. 56 and 6U. Similar lessons on the classification of the parts of speech, their modi- 
fication, etc., should precede or accompany the different sections, in order to develop 
in the mind of the pnpil the requisite ideas of the various subjects proposed, before 
formal statements or brief definitions. The latter are very apt to be committed to 
memory by rote, and of course without any exercise of intelligence on the part of the 
pupil. The above lessons, being designed only to suggest a method of introducing 
the subject of Grammar to the young mind, are necessarily brief ; the teacher will, 
however, find no difliculty in expanding them at certain points, wherever the circum- 
stances may seem to require that this should be done.] 
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